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NOTE. 


The estimated eo4 of the Tariff Eoard during Its euqiiiiy into 
the Shipbuilding Industry is as follows: — 

Rs. A, p. 

(1) Salaries of members and staff . . . 15,^68 12 0 

(2) Travelling allow aiiee (iin hiding daily allow- 

anee) 11 0 

(3) Printing 840 0 0 

(4) Contingencies 330 2 0 
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Report. 






Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant 
of protection to the Ship^building Industry. 


The Tariff Board were directed to examine the question of the 
_ - , ^ , import duties on imported boats, barn-es, 

Beference to the Board. steamers and on the imports of 

shaped and fabricated parts for such vessels, by the liesolntion of 
the Government of India in the Commerce Department, No. 221-T, 
dated the 28th Marcdi, 1925, which is printed below: — 

In para{T^ra])li 10 of the second j)ortion of the original Report 
regarding the grant of protection to the Steel Indust^, 
the Tariff Board considered as a general (‘oncliision 
that an increase in duties on unfabricated steel did not 
necessitate any increase in the duties on imported boats^ 
barges, flats, steamers, etc. The Board did not arrive 
at any distinct finding as to the duties which ought to- 
be imposed when such vessels wen* imported as shaped 
and fabricated parts for ei*ection in India, as that ques- 
tion wa'^ not bi-oug))t to the notice of the Tariff Board. 
This question is novr referred to the Tariff Board for 
enquirv and report with special lefei’ence to a representa- 
tion received from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company that 
the general conclusion of the Tariff' Board vshould be 
held to cover the imports of shaped and fabricated parts 
for such vessels. 

2. Firms oi ])ersons interested in the above enquiry should 
address their representations diied 1o the Secretary of 
the Tariff Board.’' 


No increase in the duty 2. In paragraph If) of their Second Report 
on ships proposed by the on the Grant of Protection to the Steel 
Tariff Board in 1924. Industry, the Board wrote as follows: — 

16. A considerable number of steamers, tugs, flats, barges, 
etc., a)e manufa(‘tured at present, principally at 
Calcutta and in Rangoon. The evidence we have taken 
suggests that in this branch of manufat^ture the engineer- 
ing firms have little to fear from foreign competition 
and no serious complaints have been made. This may 
be due to the fact that the component parts of these 
vessels are bulky in proportion to their weight, and the 
freight payable on imported materials is therefore 
higher than in the case of ordinary structurail steel. In 
effect, therefore, these products enjoy a certain degree 
of natural protection. We are not satisfied that there 
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are sufficient reasons at present for raising the 10 per 
cent, ad valorem duty in the case of vessels of this kind. 
It is possible of course that, with the increased cost of 
unfabricated steel, prices may rise to a level at which 
the foreign manufacturer would find it possible to com- 
pete. But there is no real evidence at present that 
the risk is great or imminent and ^^e think the danger 
we have referred to must be dealt with specially when 
it arises.’^ 


It will be clear from this passage that the Board did not propose to 
increase the Customs duty on imported ships and they left the 
entrs’ in the Tariff Schedule unchanged. This entry (statutory 
No. Ot) reads as follows: — 

“ Ships and other vessels for inland and harbour navigation, 
including steamers, launches, boats and barges imported 
entire or in sections : Provided that articles of 
machinery as defined in No. 51 or No. 51A shall, when 
separately imported, not be deemed to be included here- 
under.*’ 


Under this entry, which is exactly as it was before the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act was pavssed, the steel hulls of vessels are 
subject to a duty of 10 per cent, and the machinery to a duty of 
2\ per cent. Until 1924, ‘‘ ships and other inland vessels ” had 
always been subject 1o the same rate of duty as iron and steel, 
and so long as this was ihe case, it was a matter of indifference to 
all concerned whether the duty was levied on the hulls as ‘ ships * 
or as fabricated steel. It was not foreseen that, when the duty on 
fabricated steel was raised to 25 per cent, a question of interpreta- 
tion might arise as to the meaning of the phrase ‘ entire or in 
sections.* The method of importation was not specially considered 
by the Board in the first enquiry, and the only firm, which gave 
evidence about ships, stated distinctly that imported vessels were 
dutiable under No. 64. 


3. Soon after the Steel Industry (Protection) Act became law, 
tile Central Board of Revenue considered 

Board' of Revenue. applicable to tbe 

fabricated steel parts of ships, and on the 
21st June, 1924, they issued the following ruling: — 


‘‘(1) Plates and other fabricated steel materials heincf parts 
of a ship or vessel for inland or harbour navigation 
which has been dismantled for shipment — Such ships 
and vessels, if imported entire or in sections, are liable 
to duty at 10 per cent., item 64 of the Import Tariff 
vSchedule. In the opinion of the Board, if this phrase 
‘ entire or in sections * is read as a whole, the word 
‘ sections * cannot mean a collection of dismantled units, 
even if that collection is complete, but must be used in 
what is the ordinary dictionary sense, and also in the 
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sense, which it has in trade practice, namely, erected and 
complete divisions of a ship or vessel which are in them- 
selves entire and have not been dismantled. With 
regard to the ordinary use of the expression ‘ sections ’ 
in the trade, the Board is satisfied from reference to 
catalogues of two British manufacturing firms, viz., 
Messrs. Alley and MacLellan, Limited, Glasgow, and 
Messrs. Ritchie, Graham and Milne, Glasgow, that this 
word is used in the sense above given, the practice being 
to make these sections, which can be launched separately 
and fastened together in the water, for facility of trans- 
port and handling. It also appears that manufacturers 
quote separately for vessels made in sections in this 
manner and for vessels which have been dismantled with 
a view to the re-erection of the materials at their desti- 
nation. Such dismantled elements of a ship or barge 
will be liable to duty at the proper rate under Parts IV, 
Y and YII of the Import Tariff Schedule. It is believed 
that these parts will mostly consist of fabricated steel 
angles, or of fabricated iron or stee^ plates J of an inch 
thick or over, the rate of duty for both these articles 
being 25 per cent, ad voloremd^ 


4. The effect of the ruling of the Central Board of Revenue is 
that, unless the liulls of vessels are imported 
Effect of the ruling of entire or in built-up sections which can be 
Revenue. launched separately and fastened together 

ill the water, the fabricated steel from which 
the hull is made is liable to a protective duty of 25 per cent. Small 
boats may occasionally be imported entire, but no vessel of any 
eize could be imported in this way, while none of the shipbuilding 
or shipowning firms ever heard of a case in which a vessel has been 
imported into India in built-up ^ sections When vessels are 
made abroad, the fahricaied steel parts are erected in the builder’s 
yard and are subsequently dismantled and shipped 1o India sepa- 
rately. What passes through the Custom House is a collection of 
fabricated ydates, angles, beams, and sheets, and vessels are not 
imported in any other way. The result of the ruling, therefore, 
is that every inland vessel imported into India is subject to a 
proteefive duty which the Tariff Board did not recommend. 


5. Representations 
The Board’s procedure. 


were made to the Government of India 
against the ruling of the Central Board of 
Revenue ])v the Iriawaddv Flotilla Com- 


pany, Limited, and by the India General Navigation and Railway 
Company, Limited, and these representations have been referred to 
us. At the outset of our enquiry we drew up two questionnaires — 
G) for the companies which desired the reduction of the duty to 10 
per cent., and (2) for the engineering firms that build ships in India. 
Replies to the former were received from both the companies con- 
cerned, and to the latter frrtm the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
Limited, from Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, from the 
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Shalimar Works, LimiieJ and from Messrs. John King and Com- 
pany, Limited. B.epresentatives of all the companies except the last 
gave oral evidence in the first half of January, 1926. The Board 
are indebted to all of them for the full information supplied on 
points which seemed obsciire or doubtful. 


G. Since the circumstances of the case are somewhat unusual, 

Scope of the enquiry. ’*** ‘‘^actly 

what the question is to which we have to 

find an answer. The shipbuilding induwstry has existed in India 
for many years and has been firmlv established for at least a 


quarter of a century. In this line of woik India’s natural advant- 
ages are considerable, so great indeed that in the pre-war period, 
when steel and shiyis alike were free of duty, and the industry 
enjoyed no tarifi assistam^e, it, was able to capture a large part 
of the market which had previously been vsupplied from the 
United Kingdom. Shipbuilding woi'k is of a kind which can 
be done chea])ly and efficiently by Indian labour, and there are 
no physi(‘al reasons why, in course of time, the whole of the 
(H)unirv’s n(‘(‘ds should not be sup])lied by Indian firms. The 
industry has strong (daims to assistance, if assistance be needed, 
for it is a branch of the steel industry, which the Legislature has 
decided to protect. 1die Board refrained in 1924 from recommend- 
ing a highei* duty on impoided shi])s, but it was iiiflinmced not by 
doubts whether shi])building in India ought to be eiicoujuged, but 
by the feeling that a higher duty was unnef'essary. The question 
on which they have now to advise is not whethei* the shipbuilding 
industry deserves protection but whether it needs it. If it can be 
shewn that, with a 10 per cent, duty, orders which are at present 
placed in India are likely to be placed abroad, then a ease for a 
higher duty would be established. In the opinion of the Tariff 
Board the shipbuilding fiiins failed in the first enquiry to make 
out a case for a higher duty. It rested with them, therefore, in 
this enquiry to prove that a higher duty was needed by ])lacing 
b(*fore the Board facts which were not brought to light in 1923, or by 
showing the cir(*um stances have changed to their disadvantage since 
1923. It is from this point of view that we have considered the 


case. 


7. We have reproduced in Appendix A an extract from the oral 
evidence given in the Board’s first enquiry 
Evidence on behaW of py ^ Cochran on behalf of Messrs. Burn 

i^^the first^’enquiry. Company, Limited, because it was his 

evidence which led the Board to believe 


that the Indian shipbuilder has little to fear from foreign competi- 
tion. The following are the important points: — 


(1) The gieat bulk of the inland vessels in India are to be 
found in (a) Bengal and Assam and (h) Burma. The 
demand of Western India is confined to the tugs and 
other harbour vessels needed at Bombay and Karachi. 
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(2) All the flats and barges and most of the steamships re- 
quired for Bengal and Assam are made in India. 

f3) In Burma more vessels are imported but Messrs. Burn and 
Company have sometimes succeeded in obtaining orders 
there also. 

(4) Companies, which formerly imported river and harbour 

craft, now build or purchase them in India. 

(5) The hulls of inland vessels can be made entirely in India 

out of Indian materials*. The boilers and engines of 
small launches can be made in India, but for all the 
larger vessels they are imported. 

(f)) Substantive ])rotection was not asked foi*, but only an 
increase in ilie duly on im])orted vessels sufficient to 
compensate for the higher ])rice the Indian builder 
would have to pay for liis steel if steel was protected. 


8. The natural inference to be drawn from Mr. Cochran’s evi- 
dence was that for supplying the reqiiire- 
Strong position of the of Bengal and Assam the position of 

Bengal and Aesam. fhe Indian shipbuilder was veiy strong 

indeed. At a time when steel and ships 
alike were free of diityt, the river steamshi]) companies (some of 
which aie British owned) began to make or buy in India vessels 
which they had been in the habit of importing. They would not 
have changed their policy in this way unless they could efl'ect a 
substantial economy by doing so, for in such cases there is always 
the opposition of vested interests to be overcome. The fact that 
Messrs. Burn and Company had been able to obtain orders from 
Burma in competition with British firms is also significant. It 
would have been impossible to do this if their advantage in Bengal 
and Assam over the foreign builder had not been substantial, for 
either the vessel must be towed to Rangoon, and this is possible 
only for four months in the year, or else the material is erected in 
the shipyard at Calcutta, then dismantled and shipped to Burma 
and finally erected at destination. If the Calcutta firm can meet 
the cost of the freight to Rangoon and the double cost of erection, and 
still underquote the British builder, the latter stands no chance at 
Calcutta where the Indian builder has no extra freight to pay and 
the vessel is erected once only. 


9. In this enquiry evidence was given, not only by three 
shi])building firms, but also by two 
river steamer companies. The Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company stated that they built in 


Evidence of the river 
steamer companies. 


* This was Mr. Cochran’s statement in 1923. It requires some qualification 
in the light of the evidence given in the €«quiry. See paragraph 9. 
t This was the case up to 1916, 
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B/angoon all their flats* and barges, and the smaller steam vessels 
up to 100 feet in length, but imported all their larger steamers, 
because they did not consider that they could be constructed satis- 
factorily in India. It was not only a question of price. The 
machineiy had in any case to be imported, and it was a convenience 
to place the order for the hull and the machinery with the same 
firm. The home builders were familiar with the construction 
of the types of vessel required by the company and to place orders 
elsewhere would involve trouble and expense. Finally, the river 
water in Burma necessitated the use of galvanized material in the 
construction of the vessels, and there was no means in Rangoon 
of galvanizing plates and angles after they had been furnaced and 
shaped. Whatever the rates of duty might be, the Company would 
continue to build its flats and barges, and to import the larger 
steamers. The written evidence of the India General Navigati(ui 
and Railway Company was to the same effect, except that this 
company does not use galvanized material in the hulls. In oral 
examination, however, it was explained that it was only when new 
or special types of vessel were required, that the order was in- 
variably placed abroad. The first one or two vessels of a type 
would be designed and built in England, but if more vessels of the 
same type were needed they would be built in India in the Com- 
pany’s dockyard, provided it was not fully occupied with repair 
work and other construction. They could build a steamer of 300 
feet in length, and had actually built steamers of 249 feet. The 
workmanship of the Indian built steamers was satisfactory, but not 
quite so fine as that of the imported vessels, and in India they had 
not the same facilities for lighi construction, a very important 
matter in river navigation. The result was that the Indian built 
vessel was a little heavier than the vessel built abroad. 

10. The evidence of the river steamer companies is important 
and brings out certain points clear*ly. They 
Important points in would not build all their flats and barges 
‘'vidence of the river and the smaller power craft in India, unless 
steamer companies. cheaper to do so, and the Indian 

builder has nothing to fear from foreign 
competition, so far as these vessels are concerned. Steamers of the 
largest size in use on the Indian rivers can be and have been made 


* Extract from the Oral Evidence of Mr. K. MacGihhon recorded at 
Calcutta on Friday, the 8th January 1926. 

«♦**♦#* 

Mr. MacGihhon : — These (five cargo flats) were ordered in 1919 but they 
actually arrived and were put together in 1920. The reason for that is a 
particular one. At the end of the war we found ourselves faced with the 
position of being extremely short of flats. The Government had comman- 
deered a great many of them. We were very short indeed and we found it 
necessary to build 11 flats in a hurry to meet our current needs. We could 
not, from the point of view both of space and time, construct the^ whole in 
our Dalla dockyard. We ordered five from home and we built six at our 
works in Rangoon. That was a particular case, however. 
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in India, but if it is advantageous to use galvanized material in 
the hulls (as is claimed by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company), the 
steainer would have to be imported. Apart from the galvanizing 
diffic'ilty, particular firms may prefer to place an order in Enf^land 
because there is a British builder who knows all their require- 
ments, because the vessel is of a new or unusual type, or because 
light construction is of special importance. But there is no evidence 
at all that the British built steamer is the cheaper, and when an 
order is placed abroad it is not the price which is the decisive 
factor. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company will continue to import 
its larger steamers whatever the rate of duty may be, for hulls of 
galvanized material cannot be made in India at present. Some 
steamers will also be imported by the river steamer companies 
whose vessels ply on the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, but the 
number is not likely to be great, and many of the larger vessels 
will be built in India. The Indian shipbuilder has to face com- 
petition from abroad in the case of the larger steamers, but it has 
not been shewn that the foreign builder can undersell him. 

Little evidence of Bri- 1], Jn the questionnaire addressed to the 
o/ders*'"* becLse^‘“the“i? Engineering firms the following question 
prices were lower. was included i — 

“ As a result of iheir first enquiry into the Steel industry 
the Tariff Board came to the conclusion that, in Bengal 
and Assam at any rate, there was a margin between tbe 
cost of manufacturing vessels in India and of importing 
them, and that the necessity of increasing the Customs 
duties on vessels and their component parts had not 
been established. Can you mention any facts not 
brought to the notice of the Board in their first enquiry 
whicli might have led them to take a different view?” 

To this question all the firms who seiil answers re])lied in the 
negative, and one shipbuilding firm — tbe Sbalimar Works, Limiled 
— added that they agreed with the Board's conclusion. In these 
circumstances attention was naturally concentrated during the oral 
examination of the witnesses on the changes which have occurred 
since 1923. The best evidence of the need for a protective duty 
would be the citation of actual cases in which the Indian builders 
failed to obtain an order because the price of the imported vessel 
w^as the lower. Very little evidence of this kind has been tendered. 
Messrs. Burn and Company referred to the purchase of two light 
vessels in England by the Port Commissioners in 1923, but this can 
hardly be taken as a typical case for the steel hulls of the vessels 
were to be sheathed in teakwood, and Mr. Cameron of the Sbalimar 
Works informed us that he believed the order had been placed 
abroad because it was thought there would be difficulty in working 
the timber at the forward and after ends of the vessel. In this 
case the unfabricated steel in the hull accounted for only 16^ per 
cent, of the total cost of the vessel, as against 33 or 34 per cent, 
in the case of flats and barges. 
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12. The only other instance quoted was an order lor two 
TK fi Sukkur Barrage for which Messrs. 

^ ^ Burn and Company tendered unsuccessfully 

in June, 1925. This case also cannot be regarded as typical for 
several reasons. The Calcutta engineering firms are at a dis- 
advantage when the vessel ordered is to ply on the lower Indus, 
for it must first be erected in the shipyard on the Hooghly, then 
dismantled and dispatched by rail and finally erected 
at destination. The railway freight on the material to Sukkur 
would have amounted to nearly Rs. 11,000 and would have added 
5 per cent, to the cost of vessel, but the additional cost occasioned 
by the double erection has not been ascertained. From the in- 


formation supplied by the Chief Controller of Stores it would 
seem that the [British tender was the lowest, but the exchange com- 
plication entered into the comparison of prices, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to get exact figures. The British tender was apparently 


for vessels complying in all respects with the published specifi- 
cations whereas Messrs. Burn and Company submitted two alterna- 
tive tenders in both of which ihe dimensions of the vesse^ls exceeded 


those laid down. They could not guarantee the towing speed 
required except with a vessel d2 feet longer, feet broader and G 
inches deeper than the specified dimensions, and even the alternative 
vessel, of which the towing speed was not guaranteed, would have 
been 19^ feet longer. It is obvious that a vessel 132 feet long 
will contain much more steel than a vessel 100 feet long and the 
cost will be proportionately higher. The decisive factor, however, 
which led to the order being placed in England was not the price 
but the date of delivery. The tugs were ordered in July, .1925, 
and were to be delivered afloat at Karachi, one after G months 


and one after 7 months, whereas Messrs. Burn and Company could 
not undertake to complete the erection at Sukkur in less than 19 
months after the order was received. It may be added that the 
Chief Engineer, Sukkur Barrage, informed us in February, 192G, 
that the material for neither of the tugs had yet passed through 
the Customs House, and as the erection at Karachi wdll take two or 
three months, the advantage expected from prompt delivery is 
likely to.be illusory. 


13. For the last three or four years the shipbuilding industry 
Depression in the jn India has been depressed and orders have 
Indian shipbuilding in- been difncult to obtain, but the cause of the 
dustry not due to foreign depression is the scarcity of orders and not 
competition. foreign competition. Apart from the stea- 

mers purchased by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, which owing 
to the use of galvanized material cannot be made in India, and 
vessels of a special type such as the dredgers, which have been 
brought out since the war both to Calcutta and to Bombay, very 
few vessels have been imported. The India General Navigation 
and Railway Company, for example, has imported none since 1920. 
The river steamer companies indeed -are finding it much more diffi- 
cult than before the war to run their steamer services at a profit. 
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an<J the replacement of obsolescent vessels is being postponed until 
conditions improve. In these circumstances, a protective duty on 
imported ships, if it raised the cost of steamers to purchasers in 
India, might be adverse to the interest of the shipbuilding industry 
itself because fewer orders are likely to be placed. The absence 
of foreign competition is of even greater signifi(‘ance from another 
point of view, for it confirms the impression that, so far as costs 
are concerned, the advantage is not with the foreign shipbuilder 
but with the Indian. No facts have been brought to light in this 
enquiry which invalidate the Board’s conclusion that in shipbuild- 
ing the Indian engineering firms have an advantage which they dO' 
not possess in other kinds of fabricated steel work to the same ex- 
tent. The evidence given does suggest, however, that the expla- 
nation put forward in the Board’s original report, viz.^ that the 
fabricated parts of ships are bulky in proportion to their weight 
and consequently pay a higher sea freight, may not be entirely 
correct and does not fully account for the facts. There are pro- 
bably other factors which are more important. 

14. The engineering firms, who gave evidence, denied that the 
Sea freight on fabrica- fabricated steel parts of vessels, owing to- 
ted steel parts of inland the shape given to them, were more bulky 
ill proportion to their weight than unfabri- 
cated steel and consequently chargeable with a highei* sea freight. 
Mr. Balfour, on behalf of Messrs. Burn and Company, [)ointed out 
that only a small proportion of the plates required for a flat or 
barge were shaped, and that they would occupy very little more 
space in the hold of a shij) than unfabricated plates. On the other 
hand, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com])anv ])ointed out that in a steam 
vessel there is a much higher proportion of shaped plates and angles 
than in a flat, and stated in their answers to the questionnaire that 
the fabricated jiarts of ships were more bulky and more liable to 
damage than unfalirieated and that the actual freight paid bv 
them was £3 a ton. The sea freight on unfabricated steel imported 
from the United Kingdom is , £1-2-6 a ton, so that if the fabricated 
parts of vessels invariably paid £8 a ton, the Indian builder would 
have an advantage of £1-17-6 (—Us. 25) a ton in that respect alone. 
The point is of some little importance and we endeavoured to as- 
certain the freight paid on fabricated parts of vessels imported 
into Calcutta, but none of the Calcutta firms could give us the^ 
information. It is difficult in these circumstances to arrive at a 
definite finding, but we think the evidence justifies the following 
conclusions : — 

(1) It is possible that the freight on the fabricated material for 

flats and barges may be as low as the freight on un- 
fabricated steel, but the point is of little importance for 
such vessels are seldom imported. 

(2) It is probable that the fabricated steel parts of steamships 

and other power craft are on the average more bulky in- 
proportion to their weight than unfabricated steel and 
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more liable to damage. The sea freight on such parts 
may be higher than on unfabricated steel. 

(3) According to the evidence of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com* 
pany, the high freight of £3 a ton on the shipwork 
imported by them is due not only to the bulkiness and 
liability to damage of the parts, but also to the fact 
that much of the material is galvanized and consequently 
has a high value. The Company give the cost of the 
fabricated steel they import as from Rs. 720 to Rs. 840 
a ton. 


15. There is another reason more important than any difference 
in sea freight, which to some extent explains 
Cost of imported ves- Indian shipbuilder has an advant- 

fiity of erecting twice. over his rival abroad. The foreign 

builder erects the vessel in his own yard and 
dismantles it again before shipment, while on arrival in India it 
must be erected a second time. The Calcutta builder, when the 
vessel is to be used in Bengal or Assam, and the Rangoon builder, 
when it is to be used in Burma, erects the vessel once only and it 
is then ready for launching. The double cost of erection is a 
serious addition to the foreign builder’s costs. We do not suggest 
that the whole cost of erection in India has to be met twice over 
when a vessel is imported. When a vessel intended for India is 
erected in a foreign yard, the parts would be bolted together and 
comparatively little rivetting would be done, and it is to be remem- 
bered that the Indian cost of erection includes the fitting of the 
timber work which is purchased locally. But even when allowance 
is made for these items, the balance must be substantial. It would 
have assisted us in our enquiry if it had been possible to estimate 
the addition to the foreign builder’s costs necessitated by erecting 
a vessel twice, but none of the river steamship or engineering firms 
could give us even an approximate figure, nor could we obtain 
from the latter the difference between the erection charges on a 
vessel intended for use in Bengal and the same charges on a similar 
vessel intended for use in Burma. In these circumstances, no esti- 
mate can be made. 


16. In three respects the position of the Indian shipbuilder is 
1 Qox wcakei* now than it was in 1923. In the 
first place, the protective duties on steel 
raised the cost of the fabricated parts of ships by about Rs. 17-8-0 
a ton. The Board did not consider, however, in 1924 that this 
fact justified a higher duty on imported ships. In the second 
place, there has been a marked fall in the rupee price of unfabricated 
steel, ascribable in part to a reduction in the sterling price of 
steel, and in part to the rise in the sterling value of the rupee 
from I 5 . 4:d. to Is. 6d. This fall in the price of steel affects the 
Indian and the foreign shipbuilder alike and is no disadvantage to 
the former, save in so far as it increases the disparity between the 
protective duties and a 10 per cent. rate. In ^923, the duty on 
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plates and structural sections was Rs. 15 a ton but would not in 
1926 be more than Es. 12 a ton. The result is that the protective 
duty of Rs. 30 a ton on these kinds of steel exceeds the 10 per 
cent, duty not by Rs. 15 but by Rs. 18. The Indian shipbuilderj 
therefore pays about Rs. 20 more per ton of unfabricated material 
than he would do if the duty were 10 per cent, and his position 
is worse than it was in June 1924 by Rs. 2-8-0 a ton. In the third 
place, the rise in the rupee sterling* exchange reduces the foreign 
shipbuilder’s fabrication and erection costs by 11 per cent. This is 
really the only change in the circumstances which might justify 
a highei* duty than 10 per cent, on the hulls of wships and other 
inland vessels and must be considered in detail. 

17. When the question of additional protection for the engineer- 
C.i.f. price of fabrica- “/K industry generally was under considera- 
ted steel work in import- tion, one of the difficulties was that the 
^ vessels not ascertain- Jbitish (‘osl of fabrication was unknown, 

and the advantage which the British 
engineering firm derived from the rise in the exchange could not 
be calculated precisely. But in that case a near approximation was 
possible and the difficulty could be overcome. The actual c.i.f. 
prices at wdiich bridgework had been imported into India were 
known, and the approximate cost of the unfabri(‘ated steel used by 
the manufacturer could be determined. The balance left when the 
latter figure is deducted from the former can fairly be taken as the 
British cost of fabrication in this sense, that it is the sum which 
the engineering firm receives to cover all charges after the cost of 
the raw material has been met. It would be natural to apply the 
same method to the fabricated steel parts of ships, but unfortunate- 
ly the essential figure is wanting. In paragraph 64 of the Board’s 
Report on the Grant of Supplementary Protection to the Steel 
Industry, it was estimated that in July, 1925, the c.i.f. price of 
imported fabricated steel was about Rs. 205 a ton, bridgework being 
rather more expensive and other kinds of steel somewhat cheaper. 
But this figure cannot be applied to shipwork. Much more work 
is done on the material in a steamship or other power craft than 
on the material in a bridge, and the cost of fabrication must be 
substantially higher. Before any calculations can be made, the 
actual price per ton at which the hulls of inland vessels are imported 
must be ascertained, and this has proved to be impossible. The 
only evidence tendered on this point is the statement of the Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company that the c.i.f. price of the shipwork they 
import is from Rs. 720 to Rs. 840 a ton. If these figures could be 
taken as typical, it would be certain that protection was unnecessary, 
for they are more than double the Indian cost of shipwork as given 
by Messrs. Burn and Company. The whole comparison is vitiated, 
however, by the fact that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s price is 
increased substantially by the high proportion of galvanized mate- 
rial used. The approximate c.i.f. price per ton of ungalvanized 
fabricated steel work in the hull of an imported vessel cannot be 
determined. 
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18. According to the evidence given by Messrs. Burn and Com- 

pany, the cost of fabricating the steel work 
The rise in the ex- in a flat is Rs. 95 a ton. If the British cost 
'ro^T for a highef the Indian with the exchange 

•on imported ships. ot 1.?. bd., it would be higher by Rs. 12 a 

ton, if the exchange fell to l.s\ 4^. The cost 
of fabricating the steel in the hull of a power craft would be higher 
than in a flat, but how much higher it is impossible to say, for in 
the evidence given by the engineering firms fabrication and erec- 
tion charges have not been separated. It is the power-craft which 
are important, for the importation of flats and barges is improbable, 
;and the effect produced by the rise in the exchange cannot be cal- 
^culated, for neither the Indian nor the British cost of fabrication 
is known. But even if our information were less incomplete than 
it is, we should not be prepared to recommend a higher duty on 
imported vessels than 10 per cent, merely because of a rise in the 
exchange. When the rate of duty applicable to the products of a 
protected industry has been fixed on the basis of a jiarticular rate 
of exchange, and the value of the rupee subsequently rises, there 
is a priwa facie case for an increase in the duty. But an industry 
for which no scale of prote(*tion has yet been fixed has no valid 
claim to a higher duty on tliat ground alone. Before its claim can 
be admitted, it must be established not only that the conditions are 
less favourable than they were, but also that, owing to the changed 
conditions, foreign conijietition has liecome real and formidable. It 
is in this respect that the evidence given on behalf of the shijibuild- 
ing industry is defective. It has not been shown that, owing to the 
rise in the exchange, it is ])robable that orders for vessels, which 
•otherwise might have been ])laced in India, are likely to be placed 
abroad. In these circumstances, the rise in the exchange does not 
justify the imposition of a higher duty than 10 per cent. The fact 
must be recognized, however, that the (‘.onditions are less favourable 
to the shipbuilding industry than they ^vere in 1923, and the Indian 
shipl)uilder can fairly ask that the duty on the fabricated steel hulls 
'of imported vessels should at any rate not be less than the duty 
which he has to pay on the unfabricated steel he purc-hases. In 
other words, even though the claim to protection fails, the ship- 
builder is entitled to equality of tariff* treatment in the sense that 
his position should not be worse than it would be if there were no 
•Customs duty either on unfabricat#d steel or on ships. 

19. It will be desirable to summarise briefly the facts brought 

^ out in the evidence and the conclusion which 

Summary of the case. stiggest. It is clear that before the 

war the Indian shipbuilding industry did not require protection, 
for materials and finished product alike were free of duty, and ihe 
industry grew and prospered. It has not been shown that present 
day conditions are more unfavourable to the Indian shipbuilder 
than they were formerly, except in respect of (a) the protective 
duties on steel and (h) the rise in the exchange, there is no evi- 
dence that the British builder can underquote the Indian builder 
:and very few ships have been imported. The natural inference is 
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that, if there were no duty on unfabrirated steel and the exchange 
were at 1.*?. 4^/., no duty on imported ships would be necessary. The 
protective duties on steel increase the costs of the Indian builder 
by lls. 35 per ton of fabri(;ated material, and a s{)ecific duty of the 
same amount on imported material would equalize matters in this 
respect. A 10 per cent, duty on the galvanized material imported 
by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company would amount to from Es. 72 
to Es. 84 a ton, and obviously a higher duty is not needed. What 
a 10 per cent, duty on ungalvanized shipwork would amount to 
cannot be as(*ertained, but if the British costs are a])proximately 
the same as the Indian, it would be about Es. 24 a ton on flats and 
barges and Es. 30 a ton or more on power craft. The efleot of the 
rise in the exchange on the cost of the im])orted mateiial cannot be 
calculated precisely, because the British cost of fabrication is un- 
known. Thert‘ are reasons tor bebeving however, that tlu* in Han 
builder has the advantage in this respect, for flats and barges are 
almost never imported, and when orders for steamers aiui other 
cTatt are placed in Kngland the price is not the decisive fiictor. 
The j*ise in the exchange is not itself a suflicient ground foj* im- 
posing on imported vessels a higher duty than 10 per cent., but it 
makes it more necessary to ensure that the duty on the fabricat(?d 
steel hulls of imported vessels should not be less than the duly wliicli 
the Indian builder has to pay on the unfabricated steel which he 
purchases. It is only to this extent that theie are suflident reasons 
for imposing a higher duty than 10 per cent, on imjioited ships. 

20. Our ])ioposal is that the duty on the fabricated steel jiarts of 
shi])s and other inland vessels should be fixed 
The Board’s proposal. ut 10 per cent, but subject to the proviso that 
the duty shall in no case be less than Es. 35i 
a ton. There will then be no danger that the Indian builder will 
pay a higher duty on the material he purchases than the importer 
pays on the finished product. The minimum rate of duty proposed 
is based on the existing rates of duty on plates and structural sec- 
tions, and may lequire modifi(‘ation if, as a result of the statutory 
enquiry which is about to commence, the duties on unfabricaited 
steel are (hanged. It will be a simple matter, however, to make 
the necessary alteration, for full information has been obtained in 
this enquiry as to the proportion of the various kinds of unfabri- 
cated steel in several types of vessel and the extent to which the 
Indian shipbuilder’s costs are increased by the protetdive duties can 
be calculated without difticulty. The modificaticms which should 
be made in Ihe Tariff Schedule to give effect to our proposal are 
indicated in Appendix B. 

G. n AmY —President, 

P. P. GIN W ALA ^ 

> Members, 
J. MATTHAI 3 

C. B. B. CLEE — Secretary, 

14th April 1926, 
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APPENDIX A. 

Oral evidence of Mr. *.4. Cochran , C.B.E., of Messrs. Burn and Com^ 
jjany, Limited, Iloirrah, recorded at C(dcutta on the 21st 
Sej)temher 1923. 

President. — Under what head of the Tariff are steamers, launches and so 
on dutiable at present? 

M r. Cochran. — Under clause 136 of the Tariff Schedule — a generiil 10 per 
cent. duty. 

President. — The point I rather wanted to ascertain here was — take for 
instance fiats and barges — what proportion of the total Indian demand was 
produced in the country and how much was imported. 

Ml. Cochran. — ] tried to obtain these figures but there was none thac 1 
was able to get. 1 should say that there are very few flats and barges import- 
ed — practically none — on this side of India in any case. A large number are 
imported into Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Not as much as before. 

Mr. i'ochran. — But these Companies here who used to import many years 
ago their barges and flats either build these themselves now or get them built 
by us or other firms. 

President. — So that is a branch of commerce in which at the present time 
the Indian manutacturor holds the field? 

Mr. Cochran. — Certainly as r€*gards the local district here. 

President. — You mean in Bengal and Assam? 

Ml. Cochian. — Yes. 

President. — Who are your principal customers in respect of these barges 
and flats? 

Ml. Cochran. — The local firms, steamer companies, local shipping com- 
panies, Port Commissioners and Government to a small extent. 

President. — AVhat is the position as regards steam vessels? What class of 
steam vessels do you manulacture? 

Mr. Cochran. — The largest that we constructed w'as a steamer of 1,000 
tons during the war. The usual class ol steamer is the river steamer. There 
IS no demand for sea-going steamships. 

President. — What you manulacture at present is largely for river naviga- 
tion and for harbour w’ork? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

President. — What is the position as regards tugs? Are they maiiufac 
tured in England? 

Mr. Cochran. — In Calcutta and Assam very few are imported. In Burma 
the Irraw^adj’^ Flotilla Company imports steamers. A small number oi tugs 
was imported for Karachi and Bombay. 

President. — ] take it that Burma and Bengal between them must have & 
very large proportion of the total Indian demand.. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. Because in Bombay, Karachi and Aden they aie 
required only for harbour work. They have not got river traffic there. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What about the Indus? I think on the Indus they havs 
got a flotilla. 

President. — It used to be very big at one time. 
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Mi\ Cochran. — It is very small now. Before they built the railways, they 
had a very big flotilla on the Indus but the only steamers that are there now 
belong to the railway company. There is no service on the Indus correspond- 
ing to our service here on the Ganges or Brahmaputra or like the Irrawady 
Flotilla Company in Burma. The railways did away with all that. 

rreCuleni . — In the case of launches and steamers, the cost of steel appar- 
ently is quite a small part of the total capital cost? 

Mr. Cochran. — That is accounted for by machinery and boilers. They 
form half the cost. The other half is the hull of which the steel is 15 per cent. 

Fresident. — But in the case of flats and barges the cost of the steel is half 
the total cost or something more? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, because there are no machinery and boilers there. 
The other hall of the cost is distributed between the woodwork and outfit, 

etc. 

Fresident. — Is it your contention that, if the duty on steel were raised to 
33,^ per cent., the duty on flats and barges shoiikl also be raised to that 
figure ? 

Mr. Cochran. — T think probably somewhere about 15 per cent, would leave 
us in the same position as we are in now. 

Fresident. — Could you tell us the approximate date from which the Indian 
manufacturer here practically got control of the production of flats and barges 
in this ])art of the country? How long is it sincre foreign products ceased to 
ccnne in on the whole? 

Ml. Cochran. — I have been in Burn and Company for 21 years now, and 
even when 1 first came out there was very little coming out to Calcutta from 
home. Of course it is much more reduced now. Certainly it is in the last 
15 years tliat the river steam companies changed their policy. 

Fresident. — That being so, it is difficult to estimate what advantage the 
Indian manufac-turer has at jiresent over the foreign manufacturer, because 
it is so long since there has been competition between them. 

Mr. Cochran. — Here also the same thing happens as in the case of engines. 
We seldom get orders for two boats which are the same. Jf you get a boat 
trorri honH‘ it has g;ot to be taken down again there and put u]) together here 
when it comes out. It is a very bulky article. 

Fresident . — It is a case in which the bulk of the article is a disadvantage 
to the importer. You me.an the work has to be done twice over. 

Mr. Cochran. — This is a class of work — 1 mean steam launches, etc., for 
river traffic — in which we are in a much more favourable position. It would 
be quite another thing if we are building sea-going ships. 

Fresident. — That I understand. 1 take it that the competition in regard 
to sea-going shijis is at present even more strenuous than that in other steel 
trades ? 

Can you tell me whether the recommendations made in the Report of the 
Stores Purc^hase Committee — pages 67-73 — are of a general nature or have 
they any special reference to steamers and launches? 

Mr. Cochran. — It lays down what should be built in India, how tenders 
should be called for and how works should be looked after. 

President. — Do they apply to all classes of stoi’es? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. To ships only. 

Fresident. — Is the demand of Government in respect of steamers, launches 
and so on, smaller than that of private firms? 

Mr. Cochran. — It is very small. 

President. — So that you naturally want the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee to be carried out, but it is not of so much importance in this connec- 
tion as it is in others? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. That was the only i>oint on which both the majority 
and the minority on the Committee agreed. I mean as regard.^ shipbuilding. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — There is a Committee now sitting enquiring into the Indian 
mercantile marine. Are you giving evidence before them? 

Mr, Cochran. — We have not quite made up our mind whether to give 
evidence or not. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you submitted a written statement? 

Mr. Cochran. — There is a draft statement in preparation in answer to their 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does that deal with steam launches? Has it any reference 
to small craft? 

Mr. Cochran. — I do not think it has any reference to small craft. It is a 
Mercantile Marine Committee. I have always understood that they apply to 
sea-going vessels. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I do not know what the conditions are in Bengal — I have 
n^ot followed them in detail. But in Burma the Irrawady Flotilla Company 
holds a practical monopoly. They are not bound to give any orders any- 
where. Supposing you put a duty of 15 per cent, on steel parts, they can, 
if they like, still get their steam launches from England and complete them 
in their own yard. They will probahh’^ transfer the additional cost to the 
people, so that it is impossible to make the Irrawady Flotilla Company pay 
out of its own pocket. Don’t you see that the position is very difficult in the 
case of steam launches? It is more difficult than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. Cochran. — Why? 

Mr. Ginwala. — The main customers are people who either manufacture 
their own steam launches or import them. They have their vested interests 
in England : they have their head offices in Glasgow and other places. That 
is a situation far more serious than in the case of railways. Do you really 
think that if a duty of 15 per cent, was added, you would get orders? 

Mr. Cochran. — We never had orders from tlie Flotilla and never expect 
to get any. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So you are left to your Bengal companies? 

Mr. Cochran. — But we can com]>ete with them as regards building. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You think you can? Do they tender for steam launches 
here? 

Mr. Cochran. — Not here. They tender in Bangoon and Burma and so do 

we. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you been able to get orders from Burma? 

Mr. Cochran. — From private firms in Burma and from the railways and 
the Port Trust in cornpc^tition with others. Of course the Flotilla Company 
do not exist for private people. They exist for themselves; they exist there 
to run a steamer service. It is not their business to build for other people. 

Mr. Ginwala,. — Is there any other firm here in Calcutta who manufacture 
launches, barges, etc., besides yourselves? 

Mr. Cochran. — Messrs. John King and Comjiany, the Hooghly Docking 
Company, Messrs. Turner Morrison and Company, the Shalimar Works, the 
River Steam Navigation Comjiany, Garden Reach Workshop. They all do 
exactly the same sort of work as we do here, both as regards size and quality. 
There are no orders for anything bigger than for use in rivers. 

Mr. Ginwala . — What is the tonnage of an ordinary river launch? 

Mr. Cochran. — 40 tons if it is 100' long. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are they capable of carrying j^assengers and cargo? Do 
they also do towing? 

Mr. Cochran. — Launches of that kind are used for towing and they also 
take a few passengers. They are not really passenger boats. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Don’t you have the kind of passenger boats on this river 
as in Burma? 
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Mr. Cochran. — They are not as big as the Rangoon boats. They are about 
three-fourths of the size of those boats. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In the manufacture of a steam launch of that size about 
half the material will have to be imported? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. Ever since we have been able to get angles and plates 
from Tata’s we use these. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The boilers will have to be imported as also the other 
maichiiiery ^ 

Mr. Cochran. — We have made small boilers for two sizes of launches and 
three sizes of marine engines but all other sizes we import. 

Mr. Ginwala. — For steam launches of 40 or 50 ton could you make boilers 
to fit them? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. We could make a boiler for a launch of about 60'. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What would be the tonnage? 

Mr. Cochran. — It would only be about 15 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far jis these are concerned, you manufacture the whole 
thing here. As regards the bigger sizes what have you to import ? 

Mr. Cochran. — Boilers, engines and auxiliaries. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These would absorb about half the value of the launch? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, and we only pay a 21 per cent, duty on engines and 
boilers. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The position is reversed in your favour. 

Mr. Cochran. — But it does not pay. 

Mr. Ginwala. — On half the cost you are getting 7^ per cent, and on the 
other half 10 per cent, and that enables you to compete if orders are given 
to you. 

Ml. Cochran. — We used to compete in the old days too. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are the fiats, etc., you manufacture only a very small per 
centage of the requirements for the river? 

Mr. Cochran. — I think we get our fair share of the orders placed in a year. 

Ml. Ginirala. — Chin you let us have the figures of the requirements here? 

Mr. Cochran. — 1 don’t think so. For the last two years the trade has 
been very bad. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The Port Commissioners keep registers of flats, barges, 
steam launches, etc., — c*an they give us the figures? 

Mr. Cochran. — They can give you the number that are on the river during 
the year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In Burma, as far as J recollect, there are two registers kept ; 
one contains the list of boats, and, when a new boat has got a certificate, 
that is registered in a separate register so that you can tell pretty nearly 
what they are. 

Mr. Cochian. — 1 don’t know’ how’ they keep their registers here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That would give us an idea what tonnage and number of 
flats are required. But these figures that are available here (in the State- 
ment of Seaborne trade for India — 1921-22) they give the value of steam 
launches and parts of ships imported. It is a very small figure; in 1921-22 — 
85 lakhs, 1920-21 — 20 lakhs and in 1919-20 — 27 lakhs. 

Mr. Cochran. — They must be putting in some Royal Indian Marine 
steamers. 

Mr. Ginwala. — 1 don’t think so. 

Mr. Cochran. — Is this for the wdiole of India and Burma? 

Mr. Ginwala. — Yes. 

Ml. Cochran. — Then that includes perhaps the Flotilla Company. 
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Mr, Oinwala. — That shows that so far as this industry is concerned there 
is little competition. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. So far as we are concerned, we can say there is very 
little. They may try and get orders but I think we can compete with them.‘ 

Mr. Ginwala. — Except to the extent to which you use local steel, there is 
no necessity for any further protection so far as this industry is concerned. 

Mr. Cochran. — No, we don’t ask for it. If we get the Stores Committee’s 
recommendations carried out, then we shall be all right. 

Mr. (rinwala. — But in respect of the steel that you use you want addi- 
tional protection F 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, il you raise the duty on steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You want the same protection or the difference? 

Mr. Cochran. — We want to be in the same position as we are now. 

President. — Let us be clear on this point. Y’ou said that if we raise the 
duty on steel you would require 15 per cent, on the finished product? It is 
for you to tell us what you want. It is quite conceivable that in a case of 
this kind your advantage over the foreign competitor is fairly considerable? 

Mr. Cochran. — We don’t wish you to take away all our advantages. 

President. — It is for you to say, if the duty on steel is raised to 33^ per 
cent., at what rate should, in your opinion, duty be levied on imported flats 
and barges so that you wu'll not be prejudiced? 

Mr. Cochran. — We would ask you to put on another 15 per cent. 

President. — How do you justify that? 

Mr. Cochran. — On the price at which you are importing the barges. 

President. — The addition is 23^ per cent. As far as I can see on your 
own figure you would not pay more than 3/5th of that. Is it 15 per cent, in 
addition to the 10 per cent., which is already in force? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. Another 15 per cent, to pay for the extra cost 1 
should have to pay on steel. 

President. — But on your own figure it does not justify quite so much. 

Ml. Cochran. — 12^ per cent, in addition taking it on the approximate rise 
of 50 per cent. That would make, phis the 10 per cent, that they are now 
paying, 22 i per cent. 

President. — Can you give us any basis for calculating the amount of steel 
in a flat or in a steam launch on the basis of its tonnage? 

Ml. Cochran. — No. The tonnage is worked out in a certain way to pay 
port dues. Boats may have very different tonnages but be almost the same 
size. 

President. — So that in this case 1 take it that the duty must ahvays be 
ad valorem? 

Mr. Ccfchran. — Yes, there is no other way. 

Ml. Ginwala. — 1 suppose you have got the Britivsh price for imported 
articles, say, a steam launch oi 40 tons. 

M 1 . C ca ll ran. have got no figure.s. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So that there is no basis for comparison between your i)rice 
and the British price. 

Ml. Cochran. — What do you mean? 

Mr. Ginwala. — We are considering the relatix’^ advantages and disadvant- 
ages that you have with reference to your competitors. The main competi- 
tion IS from the United Kingdom. Therefore we ought to be able to compare 
the cost. Suppose we take a 40 ton launch 100' long, and another type that 
you manufacture 15 tons 60' long. If launches of that tj'pe w^ere imiiorted 
how much would it cost against the price you quote? 

Ml. Cochran. — I don’t know. I have not got the figures. 
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Mr. Cochran. — ^No. 

Mr. Ginivala. — You claim that at present your rates cannot be higher than 
the imported price of these articles, because in that case they would be 
imported. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is so. They are not imported because you can buy 
them cheaper in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So that to determine how much it would cost this country 
il we take your price and add the a(f valorem duty we can get the British 
pric^e. 

Mr. Cochran. — That everybod 5 ' know’s. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you are not able to give us the information. May 
we take those as the figures which you j)ropose for the increased duty? 

Mr. Cochian. — I will work them out for you as a typical one in each case 
but we may call it 15 per cent, to be on the safe side. If you put an increase 
ed duty on steel, it would raise the price of steel so much and we want to be 
in the same position as we are now. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Will you work them out and give us the figures. In eadi 
case according to the j)roportion. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — 1 take it the steel that you require for this particular 
department of yours is all obtainable in this country? 

Mr. ('ochran. — Now that we can get plates from Tata’s we can get every- 
thing we want for these works locally. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There is no other steel that you use which cannot be had 
here except fittings, etc., which jou will always have to import. 

Mr. Cochran. — No. Fittings, etc., are made of cast iron. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you ever made them? 

Mr. Cochran. — The only thing we cannot make is chains. We make 
anchors. 

Mr. Gi'nwala. — Chains require special steel. 

Mr. Cochian. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you deliver the launches in a finished stage — there is 
nothing further to be done? 

Mr. Cochran. — Sometimes we send them away in pieces. We send laun- 
c;hes as far away as Mauritius, Marmagoa and other parts, but the export is 
quite small. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Did you tender for these orders or did they send order to 
you? 

Mr. Cochran. — We were asked to quote. We don’t know whether any 
others were asked to quote. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is onl 3 ^ as regards launches. 

Mr. Cochran. — 1 don’t think we exported any barges as far as I remember. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Don’t you build any of these rice and oil boats for Burma? 

Mr. Cochran. — We built oil flats for Burma, but no rice boats. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is that for the Burma Oil Company? 

Mr. Cochran. — It was for the other Oil Company. That was about IS 
years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I take it that most of your products are used locally? 

Mr. Cochinn. — ^Yes. 

President. — I find that out of the 85 lakhs worth of imported sbips, etc., in 
1921-22 the share of Bengal was 65 lakhs. 

Mr. Cochran. — T remember what it was now. They include three dredger* 
for the Public Works Department. That is a case in point. They could 
have been quite easily built here. No tenders were called for here ; the orders 
were placed in England. 
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President . — The point I want to put to you about compensating protec- 
tion is this. The duty on both steamers and on iron and steel was raised to* 
10 per cent, comparatively recently. You don’t remember when the change 
was made. 

Mr. Cochran . — It has always been the same as steel. It used to be 2J per 
cent. 

President . — With a 10 per cent, duty on the steamer you get an extra bit 
of protection which is more than compensated for by the duty on steel. What 
I want to put you is this, that you cannot start on the basis that a 10 per 
cent, is the normal state of affairs. 11 you add 15 per cent, to the 10 per 
cent, you are really more than protected. Hitherto the duties have always 
been on a revenue basis : but on a protection basis your [irotection should be 
based on the price ol steel. According to your proposals you will be getting, 
more protection than is required. 1 think that is a i)oint we have got tc^ 
consider. 
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APPENDIX B. 


Proposed sections of the Tariff Schedules emhodying the Board’s reconi 
mendations regarding Fabricated Steel parts of ships and vessels. 


Name8 of articles. 

Unit or 
method of 
assessment 

Duty. 

Iron or steel plates not under ^-inch thick in- 
cluding sheets i-inch thick or over — 



(h) Fahricated, all qualities, except the 
component parts of ships and other 
vessels as defini^d in No 04 

Ad valorem . 

25 per cent 

(r) Fabricated, being the component parts 
of ships and vessels as defined in 
No 64 

Ad valorem . 

10 per cent. orEs. 35 
per ton whichever 
ih higher. 

(J) Cuttings, all qualities . 

Ton 

Es. 25. 

Iron or steel sheets under |-inch thick — 



(h) Fabricated, all qualities, except the 
component parts of ships and vessels 
as defined in No. 04. 

Ad valorem . 

25 per cent. 

(c) Fabricated, being the component parts 
<*f ships and vessels as defined in 
No Ct. 

Ad, valorem . 

10 per cent, or Es. 35 
I)er ton whichever 
is higher. 

(d) Cuttings, black or galvanized 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent. 

Steel, angle and tee, not galvanized, tinned, 
or lead coated and bc'Jim, channel, zed, 
trough plate, piling and other structural 
sections— 



(a) Fabricated, all qualities, except the 
component parts of ships and vessels 
as defined in No. 64. 

Ad valorem . 

25 per cent. 

{h) Fabricated, being the component parts 
of ships and vessels as defined in 
No. 64. 

Ad valorem . 

10 per cent, or Es. 35 

1 per ton whichever 
is higher. 

(c) Not fabricated 

Ton 

Es. 30. 

Steel structures, fabricated partially or wholly, 
not oth<‘rwiHe specified, if made mainly or 
wholly of steel bars, sections, plates or sheets, 
for the construction of buildings, bridges, 
tanks, well curbs, trestles, lowers and similar 
structures or for parts therefor, but not in- 
cluding builders' hardware (see No. 90) or 
articles specified in Nos 51, 51 A, 04 or 87, or 
the component parts of ships and other 
vessels as defined in No 64 

Ad valorem . 

25 per cent 


Evidence. 




DEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE. 


RESOLUTION. 

Tariffs. 

Delhi, the 28th March 1926» 

No. 221-T. — In paragraph 16 of the second portion of the ori- 
ginal Report regarding the grant of protection to the Steel Industry, 
the Tariff Board considered as a general conclusion that an increase 
in duties on unfabricated steel did not necessitate any increase in 
the duties on imported boats, barges, flats, steamers, etc. The 
Board did not arrive at any distinct finding as to the duties v.'hi(di 
ought to be imposed when such vessels were imported as sliaped 
and fabricated parts for erection in India, as that question 
was not brought to the notice of the Tariff Board This 
question is now referred to the Tariff Board for enquiry and leport 
with special reference to a representation received from the Iina- 
w’addy Flotilla Company that the geneal conclusion of the Tariff 
Board should be held to cover the imports of shaped and fabricated 
parts of such vessels. 

2 Firm? or persons inteie?te(i in the above enquiry should 
address their representations direct to the Secretary of the Tariff^ 
Board. 


Order. — Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com- 
municated to all Local Governments and Administrations, all 
Departments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Indian Trade Commissioner in London 
and the Secretary of the Tariff Board. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 


D. T. CHADWICK, 

Secy, to the Govt, of India. 
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QUEvSTIONNAIRE FOR THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA COM- 
PANY AND THE INDIA GENERAL NAVIGATION AND 
RAILWAY^ COMPANY, ISSUED ON THE 17TH SEPTEM- 
BER 1925. 

1. Wliat cla^SvSes of inland vessel do tlie Company require for 

ilieii* own use, cargo, towing and passenger steamers, tugs, 

steam laumdies, cargo boats and flats? 

2. HoU' many orders for vessels of each class have been — 

{a) placed in India, 

(h) placed in Europe, 
during eacli of the last five years? 

3. Does the decision whether to purchase in India or to import 
depend merely on the price or are other factors also taken into* 
account ? 

4. Are any vessels habitually imported because owing to their 
type or their size, they cannot, in the opinion of the Company, be 
satisfactorily constructed in India? If so, what are the special 
types, and what are the limits of size? 

5. Can the Company supply the Board with any comparative 
figures foi* the years 1923, 1924 and 1925 showing the cost of locally 
purchased vessels as compared with the (‘ost of imported vessels of 
tlie same type and class? 

6. Are the imported vessels erected after importation by the Com- 
pany themselves, or by some local engineering firm? 

7. If the Company erect their own vessels, do they also under- 
take the erection of vessels for other firms and persons? 

8. When an order for a vessel is placed in Europe, are any of 

the materials purchased in India woodwork or other fittings) 

and built into the vessel at the time of erection? If so, what are 
they ? 

9. Do the steel parts of vessels imported by the Company come 
out completely fabricated or is any fabrication done after importa- 
tion? 

10. What is the approximate total cost at present of a vessel of 
each of the classes usually imported by the Company ? The approxi- 
mate dimension of the vessel taken as typical in each class should be 
slated and whether the cost given is that of an imported ^essel or 
of a vessel purchased in India. 

11. Wh^f percentage of the total cost of a vessel of each class is- 
accounted for by — 

(fl) fabricated steel parts, 

(5) machinery, 

(c) other imported materials or parts, 
id) other materials or parts not imported, 

(e) erection in India. 



12. By wliat percentap^e would tlie total cost of a \esscl of each 
class be reduced, if the duty on the fabricated steel parts were 
reduced from 25 per cent, to 10 per cent.? 

13. What is the pi*esent average c.i.f. cost (wiihoid duly) per 
ton of the fabricated steel parts of imported vessels which aie charg- 
ed with dutj^ at 25 per cent, ad valorem? 

14. Are the fabricated steel parts, owing to the >hape gi\eii to 
“them, more bulky in proportion to their weiglit than unfahri rated 
material ? 

15. AVhat is the average rate at which sea freight is paid on the 
imported fabricated steel parts of vessels? 

16. Have the Company ever impoiied a vessel in ^;ections in the 
sense in which that term has been defined by the Central Board of 
Bevenue? 

17. Duty is at present payable at 25 per cent, on the imported 
parts of fabricated steel, and at 2| per cent, on imported machinery. 
At what rate is duty commonly charged on othe]* imported mateiials 
required for the construction of an inland vessel? 

18. Have the Company any suggestions to make as to the manner 
in which the Tariff Schedule should be amended, if it is decided 
that the duty on the fabricated steel parts of vessels should be 
reduced? 

19. The imposition of protective duties Invs increased the cost of 
the fabricated steel parts of vessels, but on the other hand there has 
been a substantial fall in the sterling price of steel. Also the ri&e 
in the value of the rupee has reduced the cost of all imported mate- 
Tials and parts. To what extent, if at all, has the c.i.f. cost in 
sterling of — 

(a) imported machinery, 

{h) imported materials and parts, 

(excluding fabricated steel). 


iallen since 1923? 
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QUESTIONNAIEE FOE THE ENGINEEEIXG FIEMS 
* ISSUED ON THE 17TH SEPTEMBEE 1925. 

1. What classes of inland vessel are constructed by your firm, 
cargo, towing and passenger steamers, tugs, steam laun(!hes, 

cargo boats and flats? 

2. What is the approximate total cost at present of each ( lass 
of vessel constructed by your firm? The approximate dimensions 
of the vessel taken as typical in each class should be stated. 

3. The cost of a vessel constructed in India may be roughly 
classified under the following heads: — 

{a) Unfabricated steel subject to protective duiies. 

(h) Machinery. 

{&) Other imported materials. 

(d) Other materials locally purchased. 

(e) Fabrication and erection. 

What percentage approximately of the total cost of a vessel of each 
class is accounted for by the cost under each of these heads? 

4. What percentage of the cost of the unfabricated steel used 
in the construction of a vessel is accounted for by the rvotective 
dtuies on unfabricated steel? 

5. Taking the total quantity of unfabricated steel (subject to 
protective duties) used in the construction of a vessel as 100, what 
percentages of the total are accounted for by — 

(а) plates, 

(б) structural sections (i.e., beams, angles, channels, tees and 

similar shapes), 

(c) bars, 

(d) other classes of steel which should be specified. 

6. The imposition of protective duties has increased the cost of 
the unfabricated steel used in the construction of vessels, but (Ui the 
other hand there has been a substantial fall in the sterlino- price of 
steel. Also the rise in the value of the rupees has reduced the cost* 
of all imported materials. To what extent if at all has the c.i.f. 
cost in sterling of — 

(a) imported machinery, and 

(b) imported materials and parts (excluding unfabricated 

steel), 

fallen since 1923? 

7. In 1923 Mr. Cochran giving evidence on behalf of Messrs. 
Burn and Company, Limited, put forward the view that, if the duties 
on unfabricated steel remained at 10 per cent., no protection was 
needed for vessels. If, however, the duties on unfabricated steel 
were raised, he considered that the duties on vessels at»d their com- 
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j)oneiit parts should be increased to the extent necessary to com- 
pensate for the increase in costs. Do you agree with this view as a 
statement of the position in 1923 P 

8. As a result of their enquiry into the Steel industry the 
Tariff Board came to the conclusion that, in Bengal and Assam at 
any rate, there was a margin between the cost of manufarturing 
vessels in India and of importing them, and that the necessity of 
increasing the Customs duty on vessels and their component j)ints 
to compensate for the increase in costs due to the protective duties 
on steel had not been established. Can you mention any facts not 
brought to the notice of the Board in their first enquiry (see pa^^'Cv^ 
396 to 402 of Volume II of the Evidence in the first enquiry) which 
might have led them to take a different view ? 

9. Is the need for protective duties on imported vessels and then 
component parts greater now than in 1923 P If so, from wli.jt 
changes in the circumstances has this increased need arisen ? 

10. Can you give the Board any definite evidence as to ilie 

difference between the cost of constructing any class of vessel in 
India and the cost of importation, specific cases in which oideis 

foi vessels required for use in Bengal or Assam were placed abroad, 
though they might have been constructed in India? If any such 
cases are known to you, the price at which and the date o-'i which 
the order was placed should be stated, 

11. What is approximately the laigest size of vessel in each cla^.^, 
which your firm would undertake to construct? 

12. May the wastage which occurs in the fabrication ot the ^leel 
parts of Indian vessels be taken at 10 per cent, approximately. 

13. If the w^astage is taken at 10 pei cent, the protective duties 
on plates, beams, angles, channels, etc., add lis. 33 a ton and the 
duty on bars Rs. 44 a ton to the cost of the fabricated steel used lot 
the construction of inland vessels. What percentages of the r.i.l. 
cost of imported fabricated steel parts would these sums repieseiit? 
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Letter, dated the 17th September 1925, from Secretary, Tariff Board, to the 
Engineering Association, Calcutta, 

The Tariff Board have been directed to enquire into representations receiv- 
ed from the Irrawady Flotilla Company, Limited, and from the India General 
Navigation and Railway Company, Limited, protesting against the increase 
in the duty on the fabricated steel parts of steamers and other inland vessels 
from 10 to 25 per cent. This increase in the duty has resulted from the actual 
wording of the amendments made in the Tariff Schedule by the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act. Under entry 64 in the statutory schedule, ships and other 
vessels for inland and harbour navigation imported entire or in sections, are 
subject to duty at 10 per cent., but the Central Board of Revenue have ruled 
that the words in sections ’’ refer to the importation of a vessel in sections 
which can he launched separately and fastened together in the water for faci- 
lity of transport and handling, and not to a collection of dismantled units, 
even if the collection is complete. It appears that vessels are rarely, if ever, 
imported into India ‘ in sections ’ if the phrase is used in the sense, and only 
the smallest vessels could be imported entire.^’ For practical purposes, 
therefore, all imported vessels, in so far as they consist of fabricated steel are 
subject to a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem. 

2. Under the Tariff Schedule, as it stood before the passing of the Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, the fabricated steel parts of imported vessels were 
subject to a duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem, whether they were classified for 
Customs purposes as fabricated steel or as component parts of shij)s and other 
vessels, and the exact interpretation to be placed on the phrase ‘ in section ^ 
could not affect the amount of the duty. For this reason, no doubt, the atten- 
tion of the Board was not called to the point in their original enquiry. It 
was not in fact their intention that the duty on the fabricated steel parts of 
ships and other inland vessels should be increased, and if the point had been 
raised the amended schedule would have been so worded as to make their 
intention clear. Since 1923, however, when the Board first took evidence on 
this subject, circumstances have changed materially and it does not follow that, 
because no increase in the 10 per cent, duty was needed then, a higher rate 
of duty may not be required now. It is necessary, therefore, to ascertain 
what the position is at present, and in order to elucidate the facts the Board 
have drawn up a questionnaire for the engineering firms who are interested 
in the construction of ships and other inland vessels. A copy has been sent to 
Messrs. Burn and Company, Limited, the only engineering firm who gave 
oral evidence on the subject in the Board^s first enquiry. I am directed to 
eiiclose 12 spare copies of the questionnaire and to request that copies may 
be forwarded to those members of your Association who undertake the con- 
struction of ships and other inland vessels. I am to say that the Board would 
be glad to receive not later than the 15th October 1925, the written answers 
(with five spare copies) of those firms who desire to put their views before the 
Board and to be informed in each case whether the firm wishes to give oral 
evidence. I am also to enclose for the information of the Association a copy 
of the questionnaire which has been sent to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
Limited, and the Indian General Navigation and Railway Company, 
Limited 
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Witness No* 1* 

THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA COMPANY, UMITED* 

A.— Wbittbn. 

JRepresentationy dated the 21st Avgust 1921 , to the Central Hoard of He venue, 
India, through the Collector of Customs, Hangoon. 

The report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant of protection 
to the Steel industry contained the following reference to rh^er craft ; — 

‘‘ A considerable number of steamers, tugs, flats, barges, etc., are manu- 
factured at present principally at Calcutta and in Bangoon. The 
evidence we have taken suggests that in this bran(?h of manufac- 
ture the engineering firms have little to fear from foreign competi- 
tion, and no serious complaints have been made. This may be 
due to the fact that the component parts of these vessels are 
bulky in proportion to their weight, and the freight payable on 
imported materials is therefore higher than in the case of ordi- 
nary structural steel. In effect, therefore, these products enjojr 
a certain degree of natural protection. We are not satisfied 
that there are sufficient reasons at present for raising the 10 
per cent, ad valorem duty in the case of vessels of this kind. It is 
possible, of course, that, with the increased cost of unfabricatecT 
steel, prices may rise to a level at which the foreign manufacturer 
would find it possible to compete. But there is no real evidence 
at present that the risk is great or imminent, and we think the 
danger we have referred to must be dealt with specially when it 
arises.^’ 

and it would appear to be clear, therefore, from this that the Tariff Board 
contemplated no increase in respect to vessels built, say, Britain and after- 
wards dismantled and shipped out in parts for re-erection in India. 

The Tariff Board would be aware when they made this reference that pro- 
bably at no time in the history of India or Burma has any vessel been imported 
in “ sections ” as now defined by the recent ruling of the Central Board of 
Revenue and their remarks must, therefore, have been directed towards the 
existing custom of importing such vessels in shaped and rivetted pieces and 
parts, otherwise such prominence would not have been given to the subject. 

The ruling that the word “ sections is now to be used in the ordinary 
dictionary sense and that vessels hulls built abroad and imported in parts for 
re-erection are to be charged as “ fabricated steel,*’ thus raising the rate of 
duty from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent., throws an excessively heavy burden 
on those Inland Shipping Companies in India and Burma who desire to main- 
tain a high standard in respect to their fleet replacements and additions. 

Prior to year 1916 inland vessels were imported free of duty. In 1916 a 
duty of per cent, was imposed which in 1922 was increased to 10 per cent, 
and which now, in virtue of this new ruling, has attained the excessive figure 
of 25 per cent. 

Inland vessels, except the very smallest, could not be brought out in 
sections ” (as now defined) and the very high class vessels with which this 
Company maintains its mail and passenger services cannot be built in India 
or Burma and perforce must be imported. 

Inland shipping has much to contend with in the shape of railway and 
native boat opposition and the high rate of duty now imi>osed is throwing an 
intolerable burden upon it which is bound to retard the development of water 
communications. Rates and fares are already high and the increased duty 
cannot be recovered from the public without injury to trade. 
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However great the need for protection of the Steel industry is, I submit 
should not be enforced at the expense of communication the development 
of which is one of the most crying needs of the Indian Empire. 

The burden of duty which imported inland vessels now have to bear on 
top of the enormously increased post-war cost must of necessity result in 
vessels of a cheaper and poorer class being built in future, to take the place 
of the fine vessels now plying when these drop out through old age, and the 
travelling and trading public and the country generally will be the losers 
thereby. 

I trust that this matter will receive your sympathetic consideration and 
that it will be found possible in the public interests to make some very consi- 
derable reductioy in the existing duty of 25 per cent. 

P.S . — The dimensions of our mail steamers are 326 feet long by 46 feet 
broad and 11 feet depth of hull. They have double decks and their gross 
tonnage is about 1,700 tons. 


Statement II. — Letter, dated the 12th October 1925, 

1 have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 519 ol 
17th September 1925 enclosing copy of a questionnaire from the Tariff Board 
in connection with this Company’s application for a reconsideration of the 
decision of the Central Board of that new vessels, partially constructed and 
put together in the United Kingdom and then dismantled and brought out 
to Burma for re-erection and completion, do not come under the category of 
“ Inland Vessels in Sections ” as laid down in the Tariff Schedule. 

I have pleasure in enclosing, as requested, six copies of my replies to the 
questionnaire, but I should like to comment in this letter on certain points 
which arise in connection therewith. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the arguments put forth in my letter of 
21st August 1924 except perhaps to emphasize — 

(1) the obvious original intention of the Tariff Board that the words 

Vessels in Sections ” should apply to vessels such as ours 
brought out in pieces for re-erection. This point has been 
admitted and there is little reason to doubt that, if the Tariff 
Board, at their original deliberations, had contemplated any 
other reading of the phrase, they would have taken steps to safe- 
guard such vessels. 

(2) that the larger units of our fleet cannot be constructed in India, for 

reasons given in our answers to questionnaire. The smaller 
vessels which can be built here are only of subsidiary importance, 
viz., harbour launches, tugs, pilot launches and cargo boats. 
These constitute a very small fraction of the capital value of 
our fleet and our real interests lie in the larger vessels which 
actually are employed in the carriage of passengers and cargo 
and which form such a vital part in the commerce and develop- 
ment of this Province. These latter vessels are now subject to 
the higher rate of duty, and our contention is that the tariff 
does not, on the one hand, afford any protection in this instance 
to the Indian Steel Industry, while it puts a severe handicap 
upon commerce here. We build, and will continue to build in 
Burma such of our vessels as our large and efficient Dockyard can 
undertake. The others we must continue to order from Europe. 

This Company has built or is building during this year, for completion 
before 31st December 1926, vessels for its own use alone which amount in value 
to twelve lakhs of rupees. This, we contend, is sufficient evidence in itself 
that we build in India all such vessels as can be constructed here. We would 
gladly extend this to other classes of vessels, if this were possible. We there- 
fore consider as reasonable our request that such vessels as we must import 
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should be allowed in at the lower rate of duty, since, in the circumstances, 
they affect the Indian Steel industry neither one way nor the other. 

As regards the questionnaire itself, certain answers are somewhat difficult 
to give in the detail asked for. Our fleet consists of several types of vessels 
and many of these types only come up for renewal at intervals. Consequently 
it is not possible for us to give the required information as to the present day 
3ost of some of them which we have not recently imported (see questions 10 
and 11). Furthermore I would refer you to our answer to question 19 (b) 
vhich explains why certain comparative figures of costs are not available. 

With reference to Question No. 19, there is a possible implication therein 
that the tariff' on steel has had the effect of forcing home manufacturers to 
reduce prices and that tliorehy firms like ourselves obtain a compensating 
benefit from the tariff'. We have heard this argument put forward and would 
simply record the counter argument that the present price of steel from 
Europe is brought about by many world wide considerations, of which the 
Indian Tariff is only one, and that we are entitled in any case to the benefit 
of the reduction from the inflated jjrices of the post war years. We cannot 
see that any justification of the retention of the tariff as regards 
imported vessels can be drawn from the recent decrease in the price of steel. 
Similarly with the question of the present more favourable exchange. In our 
correspondence with you we claim to show that the present high duty on 
imported vessels is not necessary for the protection of the steel industry in 
India and if the justu'e of this claim be admitted, no question of the compen- 
sating effect of unproved prices and favourable exchange should be allowed to 
operate against the reduction in duty to which we feel the Inland Shii)ping 
Companies are entitled. 

With regard to the questionnaire to Engineering Firms wdiich w’e have 
also received we hope to forward our replies by next mail. 

1 , 


1. Large Paddle S^teamers . . 

320' X 

40' X 

11 

Passinger ai.d ea’go 

2. Intermediate Paddle Steamers 

'S31' X 

30' X 

&' 

Do 

3. Ferry Paddle Steamers . 

186' X 

30' X 

7 '6" 


4. Steriiw'heel Steamers 

132' X 

31' X 

4'9" 

Im». 

6. Steam Barges 

1 

X 

20' X 

8' 

Do 

6. Creek Steamors, double-decked 

115' X 

25' X 

7'6" 

Do. 

7. Single Decked Launelies 

80' X 

16' X 

7' 


8. Pilot Launches 

50' X 

11' X 

5' 3" 


9. Cargo Flats . . . . 

225' » 

34' X 

9' 


10. Cargo Boats 

91' X 

18' X 

7' 


Note. — We have variations of all the above types 

in Use, hut the above 

have been chosen as representative of modern practice in each class 

o 

.6. 

Class aB per Question 1. 

In India. 



In EurojH'. 

1 

A/L 



xV//. 

2 

ML 



1 

3 

Nil. 



6 

4 

ML 



3 

6 

8 



A/7. 

6 

Nil. 



8 

7 

6 



N. L 

8 

i 



AD/. 

9 

14 



5 

10 

NIL 



AD/. 

Note. — ^Vessels shewn as “ ordered in India 

were 

actually constructed or 

are under construction by ourselves, with imported Machinery where [lower 


driven. 
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Vessels shewn as ordered in Europe ” were imported in pieces and erected 
here. 

3. Price is not the only consideration. Our Home builders are entirely 
familiar with the construction of all the types of vessels we use and with all 
our requirements in connection with the detail thereof. Apart from minor 
improvements, orders for new craft almost always follow the lines of vessels 
previously built, of which the builders possess the plans and templates. It 
would consequently involve both trouble and expense to order vessels elsewhere. 

In addition, all machinery for our craft has to be obtained in Europe in 
any case. 

The waters of the rivers of Burma, and more especially of the Delta, neces- 
sitate the use of galvanised material in the construction of our vessels. This 
in itself prevents us from building all our larger types (say above 100 feet) in 
Burma, since we have no means of galvanising plates and angles after they 
have been furnaced and shaped. 

4. Yes, all vessels of Classes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 (of dimensions as shewn 
in Answer 1) could not be satisfactorily constructed in India. As stated in 
Answer 4, the making of the machinery and the galvanising of the hull 
materials after they have been fabricated prevent this. 

Certain types, e.gr., flats and cargo boats which are of simple lines and 
construction, we build here entirely, others — the larger types — we obtain 
entirely from the United Kingdom, while others again, such as harbour 
launches and steam barges we build in Burma except for the machinery 
which we obtain from Europe. 

We recognise one hundred feet as being about the limit of size of steam 
driven vessels which we care to construct ourselves and 225 feet as the limit 
for flats. 

6, No. We have purchased no vessels in India during the period men- 
tioned. 

As indicated in Answer 4, certain types of vessels we always build here, 
while the others are always ordered in Europe. Consequently we have no 
figures to put against one another. 

6. Erected by the Company. 

7. Yes, the Company undertake the re-erection of vessels for other firms 
or persons. This is, however, a class of work which we are very seldom 
asked to do. This Company is the only commercial undertaking in Burma 
which owns inland vessels of any size. The requirements of other firms are 
practically confined to tugs, harbour and towing launches and cargo boats, 
and we are usually asked to constiuct such craft entirely in our Dockyard 
(the machinery being imported from home). 

8. Yes, all timber for the necessary woodwork is purchased in Burma, 
also glass for windows and ports. All ropes are of local manufacture, and 
castings (apart from those incorporated in the machinery) are made in our 
own Foundry. These are the principal items of local manufacture, but other 
stores and fittings, e.g., canvas, paints, bolts, etc., are issued from our own 
Store, which, however, obtains most of its stocks from the United Kingdom. 

9. Completely fabricated. 

10. It is impossible to give the present total cost of each of the imported 
vessels mentioned in Answer 1. Our larger types are only replaced at 
intervals, and we have neither imported nor constructed here any vessels of 
Classes 1, 3, 4, and 10 since the imposition of the new duties. 

Of the remaining classes mentioned in Answer 1, the approximate total 
•cost of a vessel of 

Class 2 would be £35,000 imported from Europe. 

6 would be £15,000 imported from Europe. 

built in Rangoon with British 
machinery. 

built in Rangoon. 


6 would be £6,150 

7 would be £4,000 > 

8 would be £3,500 j 

9 would be £9,500 
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11. Taking as an example Class 6 (i.e., Creek Steamer of 115 ieet) which 
is the only class of vessel which we have imported since the imposition of the 
new duties, and which is the class which we would most frequently he pur- 
chasing, the percentages are : — 

(a) 32^ per cent. ; (b) 40 per cent. ; (c) If per cent. ; {d) 11} per cent. ; 
(c) 14 per cent. 

12. Taking Class 6 as above the total cost of the vessel would be decreased 
by 3*9 per cent, if the duty on fabricated steel were reduced from 25 per cent, 
to 10 per cent. 

13. The present average c.i.f. cost of the fabricated steel parts of imported 
vessels chargeable to duty at 25 per cent, varies according to the size of the 
vessel concerned but it is roughly between Rs. 720 and Rs. 840 per ton, to 
which duty has to be added. 

14. Fabricated parts are more bulky and more liable to damage than un- 
fabricated. 

15. £3 per ton. 

16. No, we have no record of any such vessel, nor do we consider it likely 
that anyone would import a vessel in that condition into any port where 
facilities for re-erection from pieces are available. 

17. Duty is payable at Rs. 45 per ton on galvanised corrugated sheets. 

Duty is payable at Rs. 10 per cent, on bolts, nuts, and washers. 

Duty is payable at Rs. 15 per cent, on ships tackle, hand pumps, fitting^;, 
etc. 

18. We consider that our vessels, imported in pieces, should be treated 
as vessels in sections.’^ Such treatment was contemplated by the Tariff 
Board at their original deliberations and the whole question simply hinges on. 
the interpretation given to the word ‘‘sections.’’ As vessels, except of the very 
smallest t^^pe, would never be imported in “ sections,” fin the sense of two- 
or three complete pieces of hull ready to be rivetted together) the implication 
is strong, and almost irresistible, that vessels such as we import for re-erec- 
tion, are the ones contemplated under the Act. 

19. (a) For a duplicate set of machinery received this month, we have 
paid exactly the same price as for a set ordered in 1923. There was however 
a considerable fall between the years 1922 and 1923 probably 10 per cent. 

(h) We cannot definitely answer this question. Before the introduction 
of the new duties, when a vessel was brought out for re-erection and comple- 
tion here, duty was payable at ]0 per cent, on the comjilete hull. Conse- 
quently we received no invoices shewing separately the different values of 
the various materials making up the hull. We simply obtained a lump sumi 
invoice for the hull and another for the machinery. We have therefore no 
comparative figures to go on, but would estimate the fall in prices at per 
cent, to 10 per cent. 


Statement IIL — Letter from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Limited, dated' 
the 14th October 1925, forwarding rejdrcs to questionnaire for the Engi- 
neering Firms. 

With reference to your letter No. 519 of 17th September and further to 
our letter of the 12th October, I have the honour to send herewith our replies 
to the questionnaire submitted by the Tariff Board to Engineering Firms 
interested in the construction of vessels for inland navigation. 

Beplies to questionnaire for the Engineering Firms. 

1. Steam Barges, Harbour Launches, Cargo Flats, Cargo Boats, Pilot 
Launches. 

2. Of the above we have not built recently any of the two last named 
types and cannot state their cost. 
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Of the others the present cost of a — 

Rs. 

Steam Barge 100' long is 81,150 

Harbour Launch 75' long is 70,000 

Cargo Flat 225' long is 1,27,000 

3. The percentages are as follows: — 


(a) 

(h) 

(r) 

id) 

(e) 


Steam Barge. 

Launch. 

Cargo Flat. 

22 

23i 

40i 

22 

25i 

Nil 

15 

16 

14| 

7 


6i 

34 

27 

00 

CO 


4. The duty on the unfabricated galvanised steel used in the construction 
of a steam barge as above is equivalent to 10*5 per cent, of the landed cost of 
the steel. 

5. 

Cargo Flat. St^am Barge. Launch Cargo Boat, 

per cent. pcu’ cent. per cent. per cent. 

(a) . 76 73 75 72 

(h) . .221 251 23 26 

(r) .. I I 1 1 

(d) . . 1 I 1 1 

The last two items are practically negligible in each case, hut corrugated 
iron .sheet, which is not included above, is a considerable item in some vessels. 

0) (a) Nil. The drop in machinery prices took place in 1922. 

(h) About 8 per cent. 

7. No. Mr. Cochran’s statement, as reported, i.s too sweeping. No dis- 
crimination is made between small vessels which can he built in India and 
the larger ones which cannot. Nor is allowance made for the high rate of 
freight charged on imported fabricated steel, nor for the comparative cheap- 
ness of labour in Calcutta as compared with the ITiiited Kingdom. Both of 
these act as a protective measure and, in addition, there is the fact that 
prospective purchasers of small ve.ssels much prefer to have them built in 
India, where details can he more readily discussed and progress watched, and 
where they have the builders local knowledge of conditions always available. 
This fiiight not apply with a firm who were constantly ordering vessels of a 
standard pattern, hut there are very few, if any, such firms. 

8. No. 

9. No. It is simply a question of the margin of profit which the Indian 
builder wants. Even allowing for the recent drop in imported steel prices, 
it is still profitable to build in India such vessels as can be built there. 
Other considerations than the price of steel are in operation (see Answer 7). 
This Company would still continue to build its smaller vessels in Rangoon if 
the present duty on imported vessels were removed (see also Answer 10). 

10. No. Certain types of our own vessels are now always built here, 
while certain other types are always imported owing to size, etc. So we 
iiave no comparative figures. 
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We can, however, instance a recent order from an outside firm which we 
received, against keen home competition, and in this case we afterwards 
discovered that the purchasers, when considering the Home quotations, had, 
all along (under a misapprehension as to the meaning of the words “ vessels 
in sections ’’ in the Tariff Schedule) been estimating that they could import 
the Home vessel at 10 per cent. We may, therefore, say that we got this 
order as against the former rates of duty. 


11 . 

Steam Barges 100' 

Launches 100' 

Flats 225' 

Cargo Boats 100' 


12. For the construction of the types of vessels usually constructed in 
India a wastage of 10 per cent, is approximately correct. The larger the 
vessel, however, the smaller would be the wastage while vessels like cargo boats, 
where there is no roof and no engine room, would shew less than a steamer. 

13. per cent, and 5^ per cent. 


Statement IV. — Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 

Fleet 1926. 

Classification according to the list given in reply to Question No. 1 of the 


Board's Questionnaire. 

Large Paddle Steamers 



20 

Ferry and Feeder Steamers 




26 

Stern Wheelers .... 




10 

Twin Screw Steamers 




6 

Creek Screw Steamers . 




96 

Single Deck Steamers . 




34 

Barges ...... 




17 

Tugs 




9 

Salvage Vessel . * . . 





Rock Puncher and Dredger . 





Superintendent of Pilot’s Launch 





Water Steamer Barge . 




1 J 

Flats 




120 

Cargo Boats ..... 




136 

Moulniein Cargo Boats 




5 

Pontoons 




10 

Double Deck Barge 


• • 


1 

Station Hulks .... 


• 


30 



Total 


623 


Very seldom replaced, say once in 26 years. 
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Tonnage and Fassengerg, 




Reg 

Gross 

Passengers. 

Assam 


. 1,171 

1,668 

2,575 

Ceylon 


832 

1,321 

2,575 

Mindoon . 


915 

1,250 

2,840 

Shivelon 


327 

438 

968 

Kinu 


196 

310 

793 

Saga 


180 

214 

522 

Pago 


63 

163 

380 

Gallic 


74 

158 

454 

Bassein 


22 


88 

Peturin 


68 

117 

113 

Flat 225" . 


771 



C. B. 90" . 


150 




Statement F. — Letter , dated the 8th Fehrvary 1026, from the Irrawaddy- 
Flotilla Company, Limited. 

We attach hereto answers to the supplementary questions put to us in 
connection with our evidence on the subject of duty on imported vessels and' 
trust that the information given is what you require. 

As regards the question of the necessity for the galvanising of the mate- 
rials for our vessels, we desire very strongly to emphasise our firm conviction 
on this important point. From the fact that the Calcutta firms have not 
found it necessary to take this step, an inference may have been drawn that, 
while this Company prefers galvanised materials, there may be no real 
necessity for it. A lengthy experience has forced us to a definitely contrary 
view. 

We are unable to say wherein lies the difference between the waters of 
the Ganges and Irrawaddy Deltas, but in view of the evidence now available 
as to the length of life which can be attained by ungalvanised craft on the 
former, there can be no doubt that some injurious element, which we have to 
combat here, is absent there. It is possible that the Government analysts 
could supply the information required. We have only once had any of our 
creek waters analysed and understand from the analysts’ report that the 
sample water sent them was of a mo.st injurious type and highly destructive 
ol steel plates, etc. 

In view’ of the stress laid on this question we w’ould cite a few facts regard- 
ing one vessel w’hich we did build of ungalvanised material, namely our 
st(*amer Ava” which w^as completed in *lhe latter half of 1903. Her first 
docking took place in less than a year (August 1904) and the report attached 
to the defect list at that time states, “ The shell plating below the light water 
mark is showing signs of pitting very much, in places along the landings and 
just above the 4' mark, also the bottom plates are badly pitted in places.” A 
report of this sort would never be found regarding any of our galvanised 
vessels, doing the same work, in anything less than seven years from their 
construction. By 1907, the report on the same steamer reads, Deterioration 
of the hull is strongly in evidence.” In spite of careful attention and very 
large annual docking bills, this vessel ultimately reached the stage that in 
1921 her life as a plying unit was over. We then proposed following our 
usual practice of converting her for use as a station landing stage, but after 
the work of dismantling had been started, she was found to be in such very 
bad condition as to make her useless even for that purpose, without very 
heavy expenditure, and she had perforce to be disposed of by sinking. This 
vessel therefore lasted altogether under 18 years, against 25 years’ plying 
life, plus an indefinite number of years as a station flu-t which we get from 
galvanised hulls. Furthermore it is to be noted that during her whole career 
she was plying from Rangoon to Upper Burma and that consequently for 
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almost 50 per cent, of the time she was in the clearer waters of the main 
river, whereas many of our other classes are constantly in Delta water and 
subject all the time to the corrosive action of same. 

In the same connection we would note further that certain cargoes which 
we carry in large ({uantities arc very deleterious to the holds and decks of 
our vessels. One of the chief of those is ngapee, a paste compounded of semi- 
putrescent fish and salt, which exudes a liquid is highly injurious to 

steel. A by-product of this, nqapee water, is another item which is very 
largely shipped, and since it is fi'oquently put on board in defective tins, is 
just as destructive as the other. These articles are both manufactured in the 
Delta, and from there are carried all over the country by our steamers. Tt is 
largely on account of this trade that the decks of our otherAvise ungalvanised 
fiats are made of galvanised steel. We understand that the production of 
ngapcc is confined to Burma. 

Cargoes of groundnuts and huppas, which are two of the principal staples 
carried, both have the eftect of setting uj) sAA^eating in the holds of our 
steamers, and black iron vessels have (‘onstantly to be treatt‘d internally Avith 
anti-corrosi\^es. Apart from rice, therefore, our principal items of shipment — 
ngnpcr, nqapec water, salt, cotton and groundnuts — are all injurious to black 
steel A’essels. 

In addition, the percentage of humidity is high in Lower Burma, Avhich 
has a much longer rainy reason than Bengal, and a very large rainfall. All 
exposed black steel is affected by this. 

Regarding the matter from another point of view, the question of steamers^ 
drafts is also important. If uiigalvanised material Avere used, heavier plates, 
etc., would be necessary, which would be a serious handicap, as, during the 
low water season, drafts are of the greatest importance, and every inch is 
valuable. AVe ply OA'er 1,000 miles up the Irrawaddy and on practically the 
whole of that distance river conditions are such as to make it essential that 
every means should be taken to acdiieve light draft in order to avoid interrup- 
tion and dislocation of services. 

It has been urged that, if we can get along with ungalvanised flats, our 
steamers can be dealt Avith similarly. AVe may say that the question of gal- 
vanising certain flats is having our consideration. This procedure would be 
advisable in some cases and on some grounds, but there are also certain i)oints 
against it as a general proposition. Firstly, our flats are not all in use all 
the year round. In Burma the off season tor produce coincides with the high 
water season. The deeper drafts attainable at that time by the steamers, 
combined with the shortage of cargo offering, permit of a large proportion of 
the carriage ol same being undertaken by the steamers alone Avithout the aid 
of flats. This operatcvs in tAvo ways. Jt enables us io lay up the idle flats for 
a considerable part of the year in the clear waters ol Ljiper Burma, Avhere 
corrosive action is negligible, and it also means that the docking of a flat in 
this off' season does not necessitate the removal and replacement of a plying 
vessel which would otherwise be earning money. The docking of flats, there- 
fore, is a simple matter, whereas the docking of a big steamer and its re- 
placement Avhile in dock is a matter ol careful and elaborate arrangement, 
also of considerable expense. In the case of the steamers it is essential that 
they should require to be brought to dock as seldom as possible, and Avheii in 
dock, remain there as short a tune as possible. 

Secondly, a considerable number of our flats are used tor the carriage of 
petroleum only, and this has the effect of dojng away entirely with internal 
corrosion, even of black steel. Our steamers are not allowed to carry bulk 
petroleum. 

And thirdly, a flat when it reaches the scrapping stage, has no machinery, 
cabins, etc., which would have to be scrapped at the same time, whereas if a 
steamer had to be scrapped at the end of, say, HB years, while she still had 
machinery in her fit to carry on for another 10 years, the remaining capital 
value of that machinery would be lost to the Company. 

From our experience we find that, in the waters here, galvanised shell 
plates do not as a rule show signs of shedding the galvanising till they are 
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about seven years old, and can go a further two years or so thereafter without 
repair. On the other hand black plates shew pitting after two years and in 
some cases plate landings have been found aflPected after one year. We hold 
therefore that a reversion to the use of black steel would be entirely a retro* 
gressive step, and a very expensive one. It is to be remembered that the 
fabrication of a vessel is the expensive item in its cost and it would be false 
economy to put out all the necessary large amount of labour on material which 
would not last. * 


Answers to the supplementary questions. 

Q. 1 . — Reference Question No. 1 of original questionnaire, what is the 
total tonnage in each class of the steamers which the Company at present 
possess ? 

A . — ^The gross tonnage in each class is as follows : — 


Class 1 

^ i 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 ; 

1 

9 1 

10 

19,400 

2,300 ^ 

7,100 1 

1,900 

1,950 

10,800 

1,600 

300 i 

81,700 ‘ 

17,000 


Q. 2 . — What tonnage could be constructed per annum in the Company’s 
existing Dockyard ? 

A . — This depends entirely on the class of vessels required. It is, for 
instance, easier, and takes much less time, to build flats than to build steamers 
of the same tonnage capacity. Of the vessels of which we at present under- 
take entire construction we could build 7 flats, 3 cargo boats, 3 steam barges, 
4 small launches and 2 tugs, giving a total of about 6,500 tons. Assuming 
that 10 per cent, of this construction would be for outside firms, the total 
outturn for our own purposes would be about 6,(K)0 tons. Our Dockyard 
exists primarily for the docking and repair of our own fleet and the above 
figures represent what could be done after allowing for same, since the main- 
tenance and repair of the fleet must be our first consideration and cannot he 
done anywhere else. If, however, steamers had to be })uilt instead of some 
of the flats, the tonnage figure given above would be much reduced, since a 
steamer would take more than twice as long to construct as one flat of the 
same tonnage. 

Q* S . — To what extent would the Company’s Dockyard require to be ex- 
tended if all fleet requirements were to })e built there? 

A . — This question is extremely diflScult to answer owing to the fact that 
in •'Oine years large construction programmes are necessary, while in others 
very little construction is undertaken. If we assume it as possible that the 
necessities of construction could be so controlled as to distribute all building 
evenly over the various years, and if the present size of our fleet did not 
require to be increased, our probable annual building programme for our- 
selves alone would be (at an outside estimate) one large paddle steamer, one 
ferry paddler, one sternwheeler (every second year), four creek steamers, one 
steam barge, two single deckers, five flats and six cargo boats. Since the 
last five items represent the extreme limit of our present capacity (after 
allowing for the necessary docking and repair of our fleet and a small amount 
of outside work) the other three items, which are the largest ones, could not 
be built in our present Dockyard. Same is not now capable of any further 
extension and a new and separate establishment would have to be set up. 

Necessary construction, however, never could be evenly distributed over 
the years, and in some cases the excess over present capacity would be much 
larger than indicated above, while in others our requirements might not 
exceed present capacity. We would therefore require to make allowance for 
a separate new establishment about 50 per cent, as large as the existing one, 
and as a natural result, the capital expenditure on the necessary ground. 
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buildings and tools for same, would, in many years, lie idle, and would be a 
source of heavy loss to the Company. 

Another aspect of the case is that, as our labour is largely Indian, it 
would be extremely difficult to collect it for a busy year after it had been 
disbanded in a slack one, since Indian labour, when unemployed, does not 
remain in Burma, but immediately returns to India. 

Q. — What are the particular parts of the larger steamers, which, owing 
to the necessity of using galvanised material, you would find difficulty in 
working into shape? 

A . — All sections which are too lieavy to work cold and require heating or 
furnacing. The difficulty here is not one of the size of any particular plate 
or angle, so much as its section. Galvanised material cannot be furnaced to 
bring it into shape and must be fabricated cold. The heavier sections required 
tor web-trames, parts of boiler stools and engine seating, and such angle 
frames, etc,, as must be welded all present difficulty in this respect 

The frames of our larger steamers are up to 34 feet long and the plates 
up to IG feet. 

Q. 5 . — In connection with vessels imported Irom Europe what is the pro 
bable percentage cost of the extra erection and dismantlement necessar^v 
before shipment? 

A . — Probably about 5 per cent, oi (ost, including double berth rent, bnild^ 
ing blocks, servif'e holts, superintendence, packing and removal. 

Q, 6‘. — What amount oi corrugated steel is used in a 22o^ fiat? 

A , — 10 tons. 

Q. 7, — AVith reference to Question 3 in the questionnaire to Engineering 
firms, what is the nett cost of the unfabricated steel, etc., used in the construc- 
tion of a 225' flat? 

A . — AVe have recently completed a flat of this type and can supply up-to- 
date figures as follows . — 



Tons. 

Rs 

Uniubricated steel .... 

166 

31,250 British 

Unfabricated steel, galvanised 

44 

11,000 

Corrugated sheet .... 

10 

3,000 

Other imported material 


12,700 

Local material .... 


7,600 

Fabrication (including overhead and 
profit) 


57,450 

lOTAI 


123,000 


Q. 8 . — Bid the Company order any vessel from Europe in 1919 tor re-ere( - 
tion in Burma, and if so, what was the price of the fabricated steel per ton 
c.i.f.? 

A.— No. 

Q — AVhat is the cost oi fabricated material tor a flat in Burma up to 

the point at which a flat built in Europe would be fabricated? 

— The cost oi the material and fabrication of same for a 225' flat up to 
the point at which rivetting begins would be Rs. 77,360 against a completed 
cost of Rs. 1,23,000. 
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THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B. — Okal. 

Evidence of Mr. K. MacGibbon recorded at Calcutta on Friday, the 

8th January 1926. 

President. — Perhaps you would be able to tell us the number of vessels 
that you have in your fleet of the various types. Have you got a list of 
them ? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — I have got it here with me. 1 have also an abstract of 
the total number of boats in each class. (Handed in.)* 

President. — That shows the number of each class, but it does not give 
any particulars. Tf there is a printed fleet list, perhaps you will be able to 
eend us a copy. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — T am afraid not. We only have a few copies and they 
come from home. They are all in use in our different departments, but I 
can give you any details that you require. I can make copies and send them 
to you. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you got anywhere the total tonnage for each of 
these classes of vessels? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — No, it could be worked out and sent to you. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^We should require the dimensions of the typical vessels. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Here is a note showing the tonnage and the number of 
.passengers carried.* 

President. — The position is that your flats and cargo boats, in fact all 
vessels that are not power driven, you make in India. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is so. 

President. — Then all other boats — apparently something like 115' and 
over — are of the types you usually import. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — We import classes Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. There are 
certain vessels on the list just handed you, which are not mentioned in the 
original classification — special types such as the Salvage Boat and Rock 
Puncher. Also there are some 30 station hulks, which are simply converted 
out oi our own scrapped vessels. 

President. — The ones that are marked are the typos that you usually 
import and they come to 158 out of your total fleet. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — We have 158 of the types which are imported from 
home and 320 of the types which we build ourselves, that is excluding those 
odd vessels — salvage vessels, etc. — which are built only once in a very long 
time. 

President. — So that, in numbers, it is only about a third of your fleet you 
.usually import. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — ^Yes, in numbers. 

President. — In actual tonnage it is probably more than that, because they 
are of the larger types. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Yes, the imported classes- They include larger vessels 
and in money they are very much more, because flats, cargo boats and single 
deckers are very much less expensive than the larger vessels. 

President. — It is only the fabricated steel parts that enter into our 
enquiry. The cost of the machinery is not affected by protective duties on 
■eieel. 


Statement IV. 
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Mr. MacGihhon. — The cost of the machinery is not in itself affected, but 
the fact is that a boat, to accommodate machinery, has got to be fabricated 
in an entirely different manner to a. flat. A flat is made more or less in the- 
shape of a box which is quite simple, hut the steamer is entirely different. 

President. — Messrs. Burn and Company gave us a model which we have 
always got before our eyes. 

Mr. MaeGihhon . — In the case of flats, frames are more or less exactly 
the same and they lend themselves easily to mass production, whereas in the 
case of a steamer, the vessel is sha])ed right from stem to stern. 

Presidejit. — The flat is more or less like a box. 

Mr. MaeGihhov — ff you take the 115' length steamers, which are probably 
the commonest type that we import just now, you will find that there are- 
hardly any two frames which are similar, so that the fabrication of a launch 
or steamer is very much more expensive and very much more difficult than 
the fabrication of a thing like a flat and even more so when galvanizing 
enters into the question. 

Dr. Matthai. — May I know why you imported five of these cargo flats^ 
during the past five years? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — These were ordered in 1919 but they actually arrived 
and were put together in 1920. The reason for that is a particular one. 
At the end of the war, we found ourselves faced with the position of being 
extremely short of flats. The Government had commandeered a great many 
of them. We were very short indeed and we found it necessary to build 11 
flats in a hurry to meet our current needs. We could not, from the point of 
view both of space and time, construct the whole in our Dalla dockyard. 
We ordered five from home and we built six at our works in Rangoon. That 
was a particular case, however. 

President. — That was due to the special circumstances that flats were 
required to be (jomxileted in a given time? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That was so. 

President. — Can you give us any idea of what your normal replacements 
would be of the vessels in your fleet? 

Mr. MacGihhon . — They vary according to the class. If we take a flat, 
it has got to be replaced in 25 years at the outside. That is 4 per cent, 
and for a steamer as a 1st class jdying unit it would probably be less — 20 
to 25 years. 1 think it would be sate to say 4 iier cent., taking it year by 
year. 

Mr. GinAnaln. — Would it mean entire scrapping at the end of the iieriod? 

Mi. MacGiJdxw . — No. As 1 said, we take the opportunity of constructing 
out of a scrajijied steamer something in the nature of a pontoon — landing 
stage or other vessel of that kind. 

President. — Let us take the steamers with which we are jirincipally con- 
cerned in this enquiry. If you build your flats in this country, you would 
not be affected by the duty on fabricated steel. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is so. 

President. — The duty on unfabricated steel is not before us in this 
enquiry. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — So far as flats and barges are concerned, we are not 
particularly interested. 

President. — Therefore, it is the steamers that we are concerned with in 
this enquiry. The point I am aiming at is this. Taking 20 years as the life 
of a steamer, that would be 5 per cent. You have told us in your answers 
to the questionnaire that if the 25 per cent, duty were reduced to 10 per 
cent., it would reduce the cost of your steamer by 3*9 per cent. In round 
figures, therefore, you can say that a protective duty increases the cost of 
your vessel by 4 per cent. Could you tell us approximately what proportion 
of the total cost of running a steamer would be represented by depreciation^ 
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on the value of the steamer, and interest on the capital invested on itP 
These are the two items which are increased by the protective duty. The 
other items which are not affected by the protective duty would be things 
like wages, coal, repairs, head office expenses and so on. 

Mr. MacOihhon. — Interest, depreciation and insurance on vessels such as 
I am talking of, viz., 115' Creek Steamers which we are importing at the 
present moment in some numbers, would be £2,100 per annum. The running 
costs of the same vessel would be £2,250. 

President. — If the life of a steamer is 20 years, it cannot be more than 
5 per cent, for depreciation. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is right. I have taken 6 per cent, for interest, 
5 per cent, for depreciation and 3 per cent, for insurance. 

President. — That is £2,100 for these charges and how much would it be for 
the other charges? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — The running costs would be £2,250 per annum. But 
these are only average figures. 

President. — So that it is a little short of half and half. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

President. — In that case, the duty on fabricated steel increases the cost 
of running your steamer by a little less than 2 per cent. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

President. — And it becomes operative gradually as you have to replace the 
vessels of your fleet. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — ^Yes. 

President. — It would not be fully operative at once? 

Ml. MacGihhon. — No. 

President. — The main part of the case you put before us is whereas flats 
and cargo boats and smaller launches and barges you make in India at 
present, and will continue to make them, the larger vessels you have lo 
import and will continue to import notwithstanding the protective duty. 
What it practically comes to is this. For some reason or other, the larger 
tj’pes of ^ essels cannot be constructed in India. 

Ml. MacGihhon. — No. 

President. — T have not been able to understand clearly what precisely the 
reasons are and why it is that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Oompanv think that 
they cannot be built in India, because undoubtedly steamers well over 100' in 
length have been built in Calcutta. 

Mr. MacG'ihion.--A^ we nointed out in our answers to the questionnaire, 
one ot the reasons is the gabanizing of the material. 

Piesident. — Y^ou have given in your answer to question 3, three reasons. It 
would be convenient to take this galvanising as the last of the three. The 
first explanation you gii e is ‘‘ Our Home builders are entirely familiar 
with the construction of all the types of vessels we use and with all oar 
requirements in connection with the detail thereof. Apart from minor 
improvements, orders for new craft almost always follow the lines of vessels 
previously built, of which the builders possess the plans and templates. It 
would consequently involve both trouble and expense to order vessels else- 
where.” As far as that is concerned, there is no question of impossibility 
there. It is merely a question of convenience and expense. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Expense of course is a primary consideration. 

President. — Even so, it is only temporary. Supposing you abandoned 
importing, you would either make them yourselves in Rangoon or purchase 
them in India from one of the engineering firms. In that case, either you 
yourselves or the firm whom you employ would acquire the necessary ex- 
perience. There might be inconvenience and expense at the time of the 
change-over, but surely it is not a permanent disability. 
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Mr. MacGihhon. — No, but I think it is generally admitted that the class 
of workmanship obtainable from Europe is better than can be obtained 
here. 

President. — It is your view and you are entitled to urge that. I don’t 
think that it is generally admitted. 

Mr. MacOihhon. — It is our opinion anyhow that the workmanship obtain- 
ed from home is better than can be obtained in India. We construct quite 
a large number of vessels ourselves and that is our opinion from our own 
experience. 

President. — Might I tell you what the representatives of the India General 
Navigation Company told us yesterday? They said that, as far as their 
Company was concerned, whenever they were making a new departure or 
introducing improvements in the types of vessels, they would import two or 
three of the new types, because they would get the advantage of the ex- 
perience and skill of the home builders, and after that they would construct 
Any further vessels of the same class which they required in their own yard 
in Calcutta. In certain respects, they said, the work done in India was not 
quite so good as the work done at home, and they particularly mentioned 
that they had to make their work a little heavier, and that they were not 
quite so good where light construction was required. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is a very important point. Light construction is 
•essential in shallow craft. 

President. — But they believed that they could construct all the types of 
vessels they required in their own j^ard, and their largest vessel I think is 
305 feet long. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — There is no physical impossibility about it. Of course, 
it could be done. I suppose we could construct somehow or other any 
vessel that we use, but we could not construct it economically, nor could we 
construct it up to the standard which we insist on for our fleet and which is 
.a high one. 

President. — Can you develop that point a little because I want to under- 
•stand just what kind of work is not so well done in India? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — There is always a certain finish about frames and so 
forth built at home. Fabrication of frames is an important part of a vessel. 
It is necessary to have them very exact. 

President. — You find that the Indian workmanship is not sufficiently 
precise, is that it? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Even under European supervision? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is your experience. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes, but of course the workmanship is improving. 

President. — What it comes to is this. If you had always imported your 
vessels hitherto your staff have had no opportunity of learning the more 
difficult work. If they were always confined to the simpler form of construc- 
tion, it is difficult to see how they can ever acquire the necessary skill for 
more difficult kinds of construction. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is so. The heavier work is more or less beyond 
the people out here. You are suggesting that we should go to the < ^ pc rise 
of experimenting with the labour here in order to improve it ? 

President. — My suggestion is really this, that I should be very slow to 
accept any statement of the permanent incapacity of Indians to do certain 
work. It is likely that they may take time to learn it. It may be some 
years before labour can be trained, but it does not seem to me to be a con- 
clusive argument against the construction of these larger vessels in India. 
For the time being, the standard of workmanship might not be so good as 
the standard of workmanship in an imported vessel. 
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Mr. MacGibhon. — Experimental work is always expensive, that is, it 
would probably cost a great deal more to train the men here to do the 
heavier work in connection with our mail steamers than it would to bring 
the stuff out from home and pay the duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Other firms have done it here. So far, the evidence is 
that they had no practical difficulty in training the Indian labour, both 
Navigation Companies and other Engineering firms. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — As I say it depends on the class of workmanship that 
they insist on. Our experience is that these people could not do it at 
present, and of course I am talking about Burma where we have a limited 
number of men to draw on and where probabl3’^ we don’t always get the best 
of Indian labour because it naturally stays here in Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai. — Is your labour mostly Indian labour 

Mr. MacGibhon. — Yes. 

President. — Even if it is not found satisfactory to build these steamers 
yourselves in Burma, there is still the alternative of ordering them from 
Calcutta. I understand that for four months in a year vessels can be towed 
down to Rangoon. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — Yes, it has been done. 

President. — So it is not a question of incurring all the expense of erecting 
first and dismantling in Calcutta and then shipping and re-erecting it again 
in Burma. It will be simply towed down. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — There is the question of freight. 

President. — That comes to something anjrhow. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — And insurance. 

President. — We are rather interested on that point. We asked Messrs. 
Burn and Company to let us have a list of the ships they sent to Rangoon. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would it be more than the freight on the imported article 
and the insurance? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — The insurance would be more from Calcutta to 
Rangoon. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What about the freight? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — I have no idea about the freight. 

President. — I find from Messrs. Burn and Company’s list that they have 
sent something like three or four boats of various kinds to Rangoon during 
the last 30 years, so that obviously there is quite a possibility" of ships being 
built in Calcutta and sent to Burma. The second reason you give is that 
all the machinery^ must be imported. Why is that an argument against 
construction in India? After all, you use imported machinery in the barges 
and launches you make in India. If you can import machinery for launches 
and barges, what difficulty is there in installing imported machinery in the 
larger steamers? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — This is simply a question of convenience only. The 
machinery is got from the same engineering firm at home and the vessel is 
made by them complete with the machinery. That, I admit, is not an 
important argument at all. 

President. — Surely there is no difficulty in having the hull made by one 
manufacturer and the engine and other things by another? It is only a 
matter of accuracy of work and accuracy of design, is it not? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — That is so. 

President. — That brings us to the third reason and that is the fact that 
you have to galvanize a certan proportion of your plates in your vessels. 
Can you tell us why you have to do that? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — It lengthens the life of the vessel considerably. The 
river water in Burma (the Delta water particularly) is very severe on hulla 
and we always have the plates galvanized to lengthen the life of the boat. 
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President. — What proportion of the plates in a vessel would be galva- 
nized. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — All the hull plates and deck plates. 

President. — You galvanize the whole of the hull? 

Mr. MacOihhon. — Yes, in the steamers. 

President. — Why do you not find it necessary in the case of a barge or 
A launch? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Launches too; in all steam-driven vessels. 

President. — But then you build these yourselves? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — These are small launches and the shaping of the parts is 
not very difficult. 

President. — But T understood that galvanizing could not be done in 
India? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — We import the galvanized plates and shape them in 
Rangoon. That is all very well where there is very slight shaping to be done, 
but when it comes to extensive shaping, which has got to be done cold, the 
continuous hammering necessary to get the particular parts into shape 
wduld destroy the galvanizing. 

President. — That, 1 take it, is your most fundamental reason for import- 
ing ? 

Mr. MacGlbhnn — J would not say entirely, but it is a very important 
matter. As we have mentioned, wo also attach some importance to the fact 
that our suppliers at home have been familiar with our requirements of 
vessels for many years and thej^ know exactly what we want, and it saves 
us a great deal of trouble when we want to renew such and such a type of 
vessel or when we want them to design a new type of vessel for us. 

President. — I admit it is convenient to deal with people who know your 
business but there is no reason w’hy your vessels should not be built in India 
if it is merely a repeat order, because once your dockyard has become familiar 
with a thing, you can get it done here. However, we have dealt with that 
point before and we need not go over the same grounds again. But as 
regards galvanizing, T may put it to you this way. Supposing for some reason, 
it becomes a physical impossibility to import, how are you going to deal with 
the matter? The assumption is that you would be compelled to build in 
India, what would you do to get out of the difficulty? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — You mean if we are unable to obtain galvanized plates 
from any source whatever? 

President. — Supj)osing you could not import and have to build in India 
somehow, would you abstain from using galvanized plates and make the 
plates thicker or would you endeavour to galvanize in India? 

Mr. MacGihhon . — There is no galvanizing j)lant in Burma at all. We 
oannot do that. In the remote possibility suggested by you, I suppose the 
cheapest thing would be to erect a galvanizing plant. U it became impos- 
sible to get galvanized plates, some enterprising people might start a galva- 
nizing plant in Burma. 

President. — Not very long ago the Tariff Board h«ad before them applica- 
tion for protection from the galvanizing industry. The evidence we had in 
that enquiry was that there was not a big demand for galvanizing work in 
India and if it is doubtful whether even in Calcutta the demand is sufficient, 
I should imagine that the demand in Rangoon would be smaller, and there- 
fore continuous working of the plant would be problematical. There is the 
waste of spelter and so on to be considered. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — I don’t think there is room for a galvanizing plant in 
Burma. 

President. — ^Then you do regard this difficulty about galvanizing as a 
eerious one? 
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Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I take it your firm has a very long experience of ship- 
building in India? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Fairly long. The dockyard was started originally for 
repairs in 1868 but it was a very small affair in those days. It was originally 
with a view to repairs and docking that the dockyard was acquired. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When did you start building your own craft? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Our first flat was built in 1902 and I think the second 
one, two years after that, and with the experience we thus acquired we ulti- 
mately came to the conclusion that we could build flats cheaper in Burma. 
I think the building of cargo boats goes slightly further back, about 1899. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then you had to train Indian labour for the purpose and 
you succeeded in training that labour, so far as the kind of craft you build 
in the country are concerned? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you don’t think that you would be able to train your 

Indian labour further to build bigger craft, though of course, as I have 

already said, the experience of other firms out here is different? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — 1 suppose we could get labour which could be trained 

to build bigger vessels than we do now. 

Mr. Gimcala. — The India General Navigation Company said they could 
build vessels 305' x 71^ 6"xl0' 6'', and Messrs. Burn and Company have built 
the same kind of thing that you use. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — They are ungalvanized. 

Mr. GnnrnJa. — Leave alone galvaniaing for the present. We put the 
question to Messrs. Burn and Company and they said they could build these 
and they have given a very long list of orders they have carried out in the 
past which substantiates their statement that they can build big river craft. 
Except that you feel that it may be difficult to train Indian labour you have 
no really strong ground for thinking that equally good work cannot be 
turned out in Burma. Is not that so? 

Mr. MacGilthon , — I suppose we should be able to build boats ultimately 
as large as Messrs. Burn and Ccmpany build with trained Indian labour. I 
don’t know what the labour conditions are here, how efficient it is and so on. 

I have no experience. 

Ml. Ginirala . — As you know, shipbuilding is a part of the engineering 
industry and there is a good deal of engineering work done in Calcutta and 
other parts of India and it has been possible for firms to get sufficient Indian 
labour for engineering works of all kinds. 

Mr. MacdUhhon . — There is one point which you have perhaps overlooked 
in connection with this question why we cannot do what Messrs. Burn and 
Company can do and that is this, that labour in Rangoon is very much more 
expensive than here and it would cost us a great deal more than what it 
would cost them. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But then you would charge higher rates for your products 
than they would do in Calcutta. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — I am speaking of boats for our own use. That is a serious 
point about labour in Burma. I don’t know whether the Board quite realize 
how much it means. 

Mr. Ginwala. — 1 have lived 20 years in Burma and I ought to know some- 
thing about it. But that is not the point because that will take us into a 
very big field of enquiry. It would raise the whole question of cost of living 
and so on in Burma. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — You are asking us whether we could not build large 
vessels just as cheaply in Burma as Messrs. Burn and Company do in 
Calcutta. Even supposing we can build them, it is going to cost us more and 
it would still be cheaper for us to get them from home. 
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Mr, Ginwala. — They can be built in India. If you cannot get labour in 
Burma as cheaply as you do in Calcutta, then the question arises why you 
should not send your orders to India w'here the work can be done for youP 

President. — It is apparently economical for you to build flats and launches 
in Rangoon notwithstanding the high wages you pay to your labour and I 
don’t think it is an argument against building in India, because if the high 
wages do not count in the case of launches and flats, there is no reason why it 
should count in the case of vessels. 

Mr. Ginivala. — Your idea seems to be that, even if you could train the 
labour in Burma, it would be more expensive to carry out the work in Burma 
■than in Calcutta? 

Mr. MacGihhon . — It would naturally be more expensive. 

Mr. Gf/nwaJa. — But, on the whole, if there was no question ot galvanizing 
to be considered, would it be more economical to build in Burma than getting 
them out from Europe? 

Mr. MocGihhon. — I should not think it would be. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have found no difficulty in the case of the smaller 
craft ? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — These smaller crafts, flats, cargo boats _and so on, are 
different. There is not the same amount of detail and precision required as 
in the case of the larger vessels. Flats are the only large vessels we build in 
Burma because they are of simple construction and within the scope of the 
labour we have available there and of course the frames of our flats are not 
galvanized. 

Mt. Ginwala. — Judging hy your own experience, it does not seem as though 
it costs you more to build in Burma than it would in Europe. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Our position I think I can safely say is this, that we 
would build everything we possibly can build in Burma provided the costs 
are the same or less than that at which we could import. We are a business 
concern and we would naturally buy in the cheapest market. If we are 
buying certain of our boats from home now it is because we are making a 
better bargain. It is the question of cost that really counts and when I 
talk of cost, I am not thinking only of original cost. Efficiency in the run- 
ning of a boat counts. That has to be considered along with the price that we 
pay. That is, we take the cheapest all-round proposition including original 
cost, probable length of life of a steamer, efficiency that would be obtained 
in running it — taking all these into consideration we order from home. 

Mr. Ginwala . — But have you given yourselves a chance by trying to 

build them here? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — We carried out a very large programme of work last 
year. We built vessels of the value of Rs. 23i lakhs in our dockyard last 
year. That surely is a big sum. 

President. — That was all more or less confined to smaller crafts. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — They were all economically and satisfactorily built in 
Burma. I can tell you what they were. We built seven flats, two steam 
barges and three single deckers for ourselves. We built for other people one 
steam launch and two barges. We were also just completing the re-erection 
of two creek steamers imported from home and I have included them in our 
last year’s figures. The total value of the work including these is Rs. 23i 
lakhs. Our programme for this year, even as already foreshadowed, is some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Rs. 17 lakhs for ourselves, so that we are 
certainly training labour. There is no doubt about that and with such a 
large programme as that it becomes a question of room ultimately, if you 
suggest that we should build everything in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is your capacity? Let us take the length. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — The largest boat we built is a 225' fliit. 

President. — Taking the length of slipways, depths of water into which you 
launch, etc., what would be your capacity? 
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Mr. MacGihhon. — That I could not say. We can re-erect any vessel, so 
far as room is concerned. The biggest thing that we have ever undertaken 
is a 325' iftail steamer, that is, re-erection and launching. 

Mr. Ginwala. — On that score there is no difl&culty. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — No, if we do one at a time only. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the total capacity in tonnage you can turn out in 
a year.^^ 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That depends entirely on circumstances. Last year we 
built, for instance, mostly flats. The tonnage of each of these flats is 770 tons 
and we built seven of them. With the steam barges and single deckers, those 
come to about 6,000 tons. The other two launches which we re-erected are 
300 tons. You can put a 100 tons down for the rest of the outside work. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That comes to 6,500 tons. 

Ml. MacGihhon. — Yes. On t\w other hand, you must remember that a 
flat is 770 tons for a length of 225'. A mail steamer is 1,600 tons for a length 
of 325', but the mail steamer occupies the berth very much longer. You can 
turn out several flats in the time you re-erect a mail steamer, so that tonnage 
outturn depends largely on the class of vessel which is mostly being construct- 
ed in any particular year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As far as your own Company is concerned, I don^t want you 
to commit yourself to any exact figure, but how much would you require, in 
tonnage, in a year by way oi replacements and renewals of your owm fleet P 

Mr. MacGihhon. — It is very difficult to say, in tons. Our programme for 
this year consists of entirely different types from last. We are not doing 
any flats. 

Ml. Ginwala. — Thereiore, I don’t w^ant you to commit yourself to any 
particular figure. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Flats upset the calculations. If you bring in flats in 
large numbers, you swell your total at once, if you take it by tonnage, though 
the actual work and time involved are less. 

President. — On thinking it over, you might be able to give a satisfactory 
answer. You have told us what you think the average life of a flat is. Here 
you have given the total number which is 120. If you have 120 flats and if 
the average life of a flat is 25 years, then you are replacing five a year. If 
you apply the same kind of ratio to the other things, you can get an average 
figure and arrive at what your tonnage will be. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — I think if we take last year’s figure, viz., 6,500 tons, it 
would be about the maximum.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have given 770 tons as the capacity of the flats. I 
want you to convert them into steam launches. What I want to know is 
this. We want to get some idea of your capacity to build ships as you are 
equipped at the present moment. Then we want to find out what your re- 
quirements are and, therefore, how^ much extension you might require in 
order to cope with all your requirements in the country. That is roughly 
the kind of information that we should like you to give. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Is it not enough for you to know (since we are erecting 
everything w^e can) what our present capacity is? That indicates it sufl^ 
ciently, 6,500 tons. 

President. — The only thing is this, if you are going to build your steamers 
in India, they will be occupying the space in the yard longer than they do* 
at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I will tell you what the other Company have told us. 
They say that they would save two months by importing. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — ^Yes. 
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President. — That is to say, the yards were occupied for a period less by 
two months. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — That again is rather a sweeping statement. It depends 
entirely on the size of the boat. 

Fresident. — It would not apply to all kinds of steamers? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — If you said that 25 per cent, of the time required or 
something* of that sort would be saved, it would be more reasonable. You 
cannot really lay down a definite figure like two months for all types. 

Fresident. — In percentage how much time do 3 ’^ou save, supposing you have 
to build here a double decked creek steamer? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — It will take us about 4 months. . . . 

Fresident. — That is to saj”, to finish the whole thing? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — That is to finish the the re-erection of the imported 
vessel. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much time would 3 ^ou take to build it here? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — The trouble is we don’t import the types we build. 
We have no material for comparison. I cannot really say how long it would 
take. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing ] give you an order for a creek launch of 115', 
how long will it take 3 ’ou to supply me? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — 1 think we should probably" take nine months. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, you would take five months more. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Yes, again it depends on whether the boats have got 
extensive cabin accommodation and electric light, or other elaborate 
fittings. 

Fresident. — You may be able to give the information which Mr. Ginwala 
wants in a rather different form. Take it this way. Let us suppose that 
for some reason you have got to build the whole of your steamers from start 
to finish in Burma. Could you do that in your existing Dalla dockyard or 
to what extent would it require to be extended? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — There is no doubt that at present in our Dalla dock- 
yard space is full^^ engaged. Unless we were able to make arrangements 
whereby we modified our constructional programmes, so that the bigger units 
came into the slacker years in our present classes of work, the dockyard is 
incapable of building all our requirements. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Even if j^ou didn’t take any outside order? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Yes. Outside orders don’t count very much. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us any idea by what percentage you will fall 
ehort of your requirements? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — I really cannot. It is a little difficult and I am not a 
dockyard man. I cannot answer that question with authority, but I can 
^easily get the information.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — W’e would like to get some idea of your capacity. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — I can certainly get something more definite than I can 
offer just now myself.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — Dr. Matthai asked you about the importation of five flats. 
What I want to know is w'hether you made any attempt to secure these flats 
in India. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — We made no attempt. The duty was not on then. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May I take it that if you cannot build any craft in India 
yourselves, you generally go home for it and you don’t make any enquiries 
in India. 
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Mr, MacGibhon. — No. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Is there any reason? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — There is no one here to build them according to our 
ideas ? 

Mr. Ginxmla. — What do you mean? Is there no one to build flats and 
things like that according to your ideas in India? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — Flats could probably have been built here, but we are 
convinced that we can get things cheaper from home. When these things 
were ordered, the new duty was not on. 

Mt. Gimvala. — The duty may be an incentive to get things done here. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — That is another point altogether. Are you trying to 
protect Indian labour or Indian steel? You are trying to force us to train 
Indian labour since we cannot get Indian steel. That is your point more 
or less. 

President. — That does not follow at all. You say that flats cannot be 
made in India to suit your requirements, but you never tried. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — We know pretty well what can be done. 

President. — But you have yourself admitted that labour is cheaper in 
Calcutta than in Burma. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — I said labour was cheaper. 

President. — What I gathered irom what you said earlier was that perhaps 
labour in Burma was not quite so good as in Calcutta. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — It may be. I have no experience of Calcutta. I am 
unable to express any opinion about it. 

M?. Ginxvala. — Wliat it comes to is this. It was unnecessary for you to 
make any enquiries in India for your requirements, because there was no 
duty, that is one thing and, secondly, because you had your own manufac- 
turers at home. These are the two points. 

Mr. MacGibhon . — Yes and because we are convinced that we get a very 
much more satisfactory job from home. 

Mr. Gimvala. — When you have not ordered anything in India and when 
you have not used it, is it reasonable to say that you cannot get any article 
turned out here that will meet with your approval? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — We do think that we get better stuff from home. 

President. — That hardly applies to flats, because you don’t usually get 
them from home. What it means is the Burma flat is good enough for you 
but the Indian flat is not. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — It is a question of price again. If we are to decide 
between our regular suppliers for many years at home and another firm 
whose work we have no experience of and whose work is probably not a bit 
cheaper, then we, as business people, naturally go to the person from whom 
we expect to get the best job at the best price. Besides, we were in a hurry 
at that time. That was the sole reason for the job going home, and not 
being done in Burma. 

Mr. Gimvala. — That is a different matter if you thought that by placing 
the order in India you could not get delivery in time. Those are special 
circumstances. But you have not made any attempt to find out whether 
your requirements can be met in the country. 

Now as regards this galvanizing, what is the greatest length of the plate 
that will have to be galvanized for your purposes? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — I have not that information here. I can send it to 
you later.* 
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Mr, Oinwala. — We have been informed that plates 12 to 15 feet long can 
be galvanized in Calcutta and we want to know whether that would be within 
the range of your requirements. 

Mr, MacOihhon. — I cannot say off hand. 

Mr, Oinwala, — Supposing you had to galvanize plates, would you install 
a galvanizing plant? Would it be very expensive? 

Mr, MacOihhon, — We have never made any effort to find out what a 
galvanizing plant costs and what it costs to run it. 

Mr, Oinwala. — One of the witnesses told us that the plant was not 
expensive but that the process was. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — It means of course the training of special labour. 

President. — If you had not enough work to keep the ulant constantly 
employed, it would become expensive because some of the spelter would be 
wasted. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Look at our particular case in such circumstances. We 
sometimes do not im2)art any vessel in the course of 18 months. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I take it that the main reason for galvanizing some parvs 
of your vessels is the corrosion whicli the delta water causes. Is it due to 
the acid in the water? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — It is due to some chemical in the water. T don’t know 
what is the particular thing that causes it. I suppose all dcdia v ater is 
more or less like that. 

President. — They have not found it necessary to adopt that in Jicngal and 
Assam, One does not quite see what particurar reason there could be. why 
the w^ater of one delta should be more deleterious than the water of another 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Neither do I, but the people on this side may not con- 
sider that their fleets should be kept up to the same standard as w^e do. 
we don’t galvanize, then we have got to keep on replacing plates. It is a 
question wdiether w^e are going in tor the initial expense of ghivanizdng the 
material or whether w'e are going to increase our doc‘kiiig costs year iiy yea»- 
in replacing plates yvhich have gone bad. 

President. — Take a company like the India General Nayigation and EaiU 
W'ay Company. They are exactly in the same position as your Company 
They are also busineSvS people. *They wdll adopt it if they" think that it 
will pay them. Evidently it pays tliem better not to galvanize. They are 
probably using slightly heavier plates believing that the cost of repairs wdll 
be less than the cost of galvanizing. 

Mr. MorcGibbon. — The question of galvanizing received our careful con- 
sideration. It is the opinion of our experts that it should be so. W^ith refer- 
ence to the suggestion that one delta water should be very much the same 
as another, 1 may mention that we have a fleet of small launches in Moulmeiu 
which is only a few miles away from Kangoon. The two rivers enter the sea 
at nearly the same place, yet a vessel could stay out of dock three years in 
Moulmein to one year in Rangoon and not show' any more deterioration, though 
they are of the same type. So that there is something in the water. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Are you talking of the vicinity of Rangoon? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But I understood that it was in the delta. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — In the delta, in the neighbourhood of Rangoon, I mean 
the vessels plying from Rangoon. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you mean the steamers plying between Rangoon and 
Mandalay, Rangoon and Henzada and Rangoon and Bassein? 

Mr. MacGibbon — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. On the Moulmein side you don’t have to galvanize your 
material. 

Mr. MacOihhon. — ^We don’t make any distinction. As a matter of fact 
the vessels used are interchangeable but w’^e purchased a large proportion of 
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^he fleet that we iim at Moulmein, we did not build them, and these are all 
..^fig'alvanized. 

Mr. Oinwala. — When did you start using galvanized materiaL^? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — It goes beyond the life of the present fleet anyhow. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You say that the use of galvanized material lengthens the 
life of a vessel. Supposing you don’t do galvanizing, I take it tliat you will 
have to write off your depreciation at a higher rate. 

President, — 1 take it that it is rather the life of individual plates that is 
shortened by not galvanizing rather than the life of the vessel. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — I was going to eay that. 

President- — It means higher repairs. 

Mr. MacGibbon, — Yes, except that you will ultimately have to decide 
earlier whether there are too many plates requiring to be replaced or repaired 
to make it worth while. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What does it represent in terms of money? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — It is very difficult to put it in terms of money. 

President. — Have you got others which are not galvanized? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — W'e have some which are not galvanized. 

President. — Flats, for instance, are not galvanized. 

Mr. MacGibbon, — Our flats are docked once a year. It not only the 
•expense of replacing plates that counts. It is also the expense of bringing 
the vessel into dock and the waste of time while it is docking. Tlie longer 
we can make our steamers last without docking the better it is. With flats 
it is different. 

President. — It is not obvious why it is necessary in the case ol a steamer 
and why it is not necessary in the case of a flat. 

Mr. MacGibhon.‘ — A flat is more easily docked, that is to say, there is not 
the same expense involved in docking a 2(X) ft. flat there is in do(‘king 
a 200 ft. steamer. A steamer is a more valuable unit than a flat to have 
out of commission during docking, is more difficult to replace and takes hunger 
to overhaul. 

President. — The fact that you galvanize one type of vessel and not another 
■suggests, does it not, that there is not a great deal in it? 

Mr. MacGibbon, — As I said before, from the experience of our technical 
advisers we go in for this. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There are the Burma Railways, for instance. They have 
got, as you know, a ferry service at Henzada. They get their ferry boats 
built here. They don’t have any galvanized hulls, do they? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — I don’t know. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Henzada is in the Delta? 

Mr. MacGibbon, — Yes, at the top of it. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The Railways are able to use them. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — There is no question of not being able to use ungalvanized 
hulls. It is only a question of how long you can use them. 

Mr. Oinwala. — If it was the case that they required frequent replacement 
of plates, the Burma Railways would not think of using a ship which had 
not galvanized plates. As far as you know, have they got any spare ferries? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — I know very little about them. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I 8un just trying to point out that if it was the case that 
those plates which were not galvanized required frequent replacement, the 
Burma Railways would not ordinarily use ungalvanized plates. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — After all we want galvanized plates. Why should we 
be forced to do without them? You are suggesting, by means of the tariff, to 
force us to do without them. 
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President, — In protection there is always a certain degree of cornffcif 
involved. ^ 

Dr. Matthai. — I want to be clear about the reason for your importing, 
these steam vessels of over 100 feet. What you say is this that even if it 
costs you more to import that type of vessel from England than it costs you 
to build in Burma, you would prefer to buy the imported vessel because in 

point of quality that vessel is much better. Is that your position? 

Mr. MacOihhon. — Yes, we consider on the whole that the workmanship is 
better. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^As a matter of actual fact, what do you think is the posi- 
tion? If you import to-day a vessel of that type, would the English c.i.f. 

price be less than what it would cost you to build? Is it a double advantage 
if you import it now? 

Mr. MacGibbon, — In so far as inexperienced labour is more expensive, I 
should think the home price would be less. 

Dr. Matthai, — With regard to the other kinds of vessels of under 100 feet,, 
what is the position now? Supposing I put it to you this ^v'ay : you can 
build in Burma vessels of equal quality with imported vessels and it is cheaper 
to build in Burma, would that be correct? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — We have trained the labour for that kind of work. We 
have been training it for years to do that. 

President. — To go on to another point. What you have suggested in your 
representation is that the smaller classes of vessels do not re(]uire prote<'tion 
because it is cheaper to build them in India and that the larger ones do not 
require protection because they won’t in any case be built in India. Suppos- 
ing we accepted that view, would it be possible in the tariff to discriminate 
in that way between a larger vessel and a smaller vessel .P Supposing we said 
rtiat materials intended for a vessel of 130 feet would pay a protective duty 
end those above that would not. Is that a practical proposition at all? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — It might force a man wanting to build a 130' boat to 
build a 132' boat. 

President. — Supposing we took your figure of 100', then in order to esca]>e 
the duty, he would have to add 32' to his boat which w’ould be expensive if 
what he wanted was only a 100' boat. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Yes. That would be raising the whole thing beyond the 
class wdiich is most commonly made by us out here. The vessels that are 
usually built in Burma are launches of 60' to 85', tugs up to 90' and so on. 

President. — As regards your 100 feet as the limit, you would have to put 
up the tariff limit a little higher anyhow' to prevent the obvious evasions. 
8iq)po8ing it was 110 feet, w^ould that be sufficient to prevent the evasion? 
Would that be a w^orkable arrangement at all? Would the Customs people be 
able to work it? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — I think in Burma they could do it easily, as we are 
practically the only importers of river craft. 

President. — I am afraid we cannot consider only Burma. In the case 
of every importation, they may have to satisfy themselves that it comes w ithin 
the prescribed dimensions. 

Mr. MacGibbon, — I can foresee difficulties in India if the import of these 
vessels is likely to be big at all. 

President. — There is a certain anomaly in that. There may be a lessel 
of a very special type which cannot be made in India. It might be less than 
100 feet long. It then becomes subject to the protective duty. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — ^We have got some types ol vessels like that, Eock 
Punchers, Salvage vessel, etc. 

President. — These are special types. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Yes, all under 130' 
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President. — What I am asking you is would there be any practical diffi- 
culty in differentiating like that? I have no idea what the import of vessels 
into India amounts to at all. , 

Mr. MacOihhon . — If it were carried on to any extent I think the Customs 
authorities would not like a system of that sort but we ourselves vxuld be 
quite prepared to accept that; it would not adversely affect us at all, and 
I think I can safely say, w^e are the people who are most considerably concerned 
with the question of the duty on inland vessels. 

President. — The India General Navigation Company say that the total 
number of vessels in their fleet is a little more than 600. Very few vessels 
have been replaced in the last 30 years and the vessels built and purchased 
have increased the size of the fleet. Apparently even in the absence of 
galvanized plates, the vessels have lasted pretty well. However, I only 
wanted to refer to this point about possible discrimination. I think there 
might be very great difficulty about working a system of discriminating 
according to size, and also it is illogical to suggest that Indian shipworks should 
not build beyond a certain length. That is a very strong step to take. 
However, I don’t regard it as very important. Let us go on to another very 
important point. The whole question is, whether protection is required? 
The position the Board took up in the original enquiry was that they were not 
satisfied at that time that it was required. Since then circumstances have 
changed and on the whole the changes have been such as to favour the foreign 
manufacturer, that is to say, the rupee sterling exchange has risen and there 
has not yet been, so far as we know, any such re-adjustment in wages and so 
on as to bring things to a level. In order to come to some conclusion about 
that matter, it is of great importance to see if we can in some way get com- 
parative hgures for the cost per ton of the fabricated steel v\'orlr in an Indian 
vessel, according as it is made in India or in England, and that is why in 
the questionnaire we endeavoured to get figures ot that kind. We not 

been very successful. Your stat-ement is tliat you can never get a compari- 
son as any one type is either built in India or in Europe. The India General 
Navigation Company say they have not imported anything in the last o years, 
nor have they built in India, and therefore they cannot give any comparison. 
The engineering firms can give the cost of building in India but they cannot 
eay what it costs to import. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — If you want to get beyond the years you ask for, say 
1919— 

President. — In 1919 prices were abnormal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us the pre-war years, say 1913, for purposes 
of comparison? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — No. I can give you for 1919. 

President. — It might be useful if you could give us for the steel work in 
a fiat. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — We can only give you the difference in total price. 
W’hen we imported we get an invoice for, say, ^10,000. We didn’t know 
how much of that was fabricated materials and so forth but we can give 
you the difference in the finished price of the two fiats, one brought out 
trom home and the other built here — ^Rs. 10,000. 

President. — Which was the more expensive? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — The home one. You said that plates, labour and so 
forth where very abnormally charged at home at that time, but the flat we 
built was constructed with imported steel also at the abnormal price, which 
levels the iwo things up. The price of fabricated steel was high at home but 
so was the steel we imported for the flats we built here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And you make a difference of Rs. 10,000 in your favour? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — Yes. 

President. — You have given us figures for the average cost. You say in 
answer to question 18 “ The present average c.i.f, cost of the fabricated steel 
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parte of imported vessels chargeable to duty at 25 per cent, varies accord- 
ing to the size of the vessel concerned but it is roughly between Rs. 720 
and Rs. 840 per ton to which duty has to be added/’ These figures Icok very 
high indeed. How exactly have you arrived at them? 

Mr. MacOibbon. — Here is the invoice (produced). The total tonnage is 70 
tons. Total price d£4,151. The thing about this figure is that, when we make 
B. contract to purchase a vessel at home the total amount of the invoice 
presented to us does not represent only the actual value of the fabricated 
steel as such. This fi^re includes fees for designing the vessel ; it includes 
builders’ profit; it includes erection at home, dismantling there (all extras) 
and it also includes of course a percentage — whatever it is — of their overhead 
charges. 

President, — Except the erection and dismantling, it is the same for all 
engineering works. When it is the repeat of a previous type there is no 
special charge for designing in that case? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — No. 

President. — These creek steamers are one of your ordinary t 3 npe, aren’t 
they ? 

Mr. MacGibhon . — Vcs. 

President. — In this particulew case is there any departure in the design? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — Not a very great deal. They were all ordered more or 
less of the one design. 

President. — Will you give me the figure of the tonnage of steel in the 
creek steamer? 

Mr. MacGibhon, — 70 tons. 

President. — Is that all steel? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — There are one or two small items but they can be taken 
as negligible. It is practically (ill steel. 

President. — ^May I have the figure in pounds given for the cost of the steel P 

Mr. MacGibhon. — j£8,960 phis freight about £200 or a total of £4,150. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What is the amount of the insurance? 

Mr. MacGibhon^ — £8. 

President. — That will make just under Rs. 800 a ton. Taking the fabri- 
cated steel work of a flat — you have given us a figure about that — would it 
be possible to work out and let us have the cost of the fabric ate<l steel in 
the flat that you built yourselves? It may only be an approximate figure 
and I think you may be able to give that off-hand. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — I think we have given you that. 

President. — What you have given is for a cargo flat of 770 tons. 40i 
per cent, is the unfabrioated steel. Fabrication and erection is 88 per cent, 
but unless fabrication and erection can be broken up in some way it w^oii’t 
be comparable with the figure for the imported fabricated steel. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — I shall get that for you.* 

President. — 1 would like to have that as regards your cargo fiat. What 
I would like to get if possible would be this, to get the cost of the fabri- 
cated steel work in a flat ae nearly as possible at the stage at which the 
imported stuff would arrive. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — I shall endeavour to give that though it may be difficult.* 

President. — It may be difficult, I quite recognise that. What Messrs. Burn 
and Company have given us is this : 

}U 

“ Approximate rate per ton for finished steel work of a 
typical I. G. flat whilst lying on blocks . . 325 

Flat complete afloat ami e«pii]*pe(l . . , loi) 
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It should be noted that these prices are for plain stralj^ht barj^e work 
and in the c-ase of power craft these figures would be enhanced any- 
thing from 20 per (*ent. to ^15 per cent.’’ 

Flat complete afloat and equipped obviously cannot be cornpatvd \Aith the 
cost. It is the other figure that is approximately comparable. 

Mr. MacGihhon.— Yon want the figure for the material and labour up to 
rivettiug of steel })lateK We collect all our fabricated plates and ai^gles 
together before we take them on to building bertli. Up to that point we 
could probaiily give you fairly accurate figuies. 

Prpsi(h)ff . — Even suj)j)Osing it is not absolutely accurate, at any rate, you 
might be able to give us a figure ])rett\ close to that . 

Ml. MacGihhoJi. — Yes.* 

]*rrsi<levf . — Taking their figure of Hs. ‘125 for a flat built in India, it comes 
to a little o\er lis. 400 a 0)ii or sa\ Tis. 450 loi a pou tu vessel as against 
your figure of lls. 720 to Ihs. 840 for the imported stuff. Jf these figures could 
he directly compjired, clearly there is no need for ])rote(‘tion. Of course, one 
has g(;t to |•emenlber that your vessels aie alread\ galvanized and that would 
add very considerably to the coat. 

Mr. M ii( GiJilioti . — It would. 

l^rvHidfnf . — The only \va\ of determining what difference that makes is, 
a,s lai as 1 can see, to compa)-(‘ the cost oi ordinal \ blaclc slieet with the 
price of ])lain galvanized sheet. Then yon would get some sort of idea what 
addition to the cost, the cost of galvanizing is. The difference in the price 
between ordinary lilack sheet and galvanized sheet would give a fair idea of 
udiat the Ihutisli iiianidactnrer charges extra ior the galvanized material 
instead of the jilain material. 1 don’t know any other way in which one could 
guess the difference. 

Mr. Mardibhon . — The difference is roughly i't) a ton i.o.b. Then there is 
a difference in freight too. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They have to pay a higher rate of dutyp 

Mr. M iicd I hlmn -- 1 •' 

Vresidenf . — Making allowance for the wastage, the extra charge for using 
galvanized plates ratlier than ordinary piates would be something less than 
Ks. 100 a ton. 

Mr. MacGibbon . — Yes. 

VrvHuJciii . — Even so, if you deduct lis. 100 from your average figure of 
Ks. 780, that lirings you down to Ks. 680, whereas IMessrs. Hum and Com- 
pany’s figure is only Ks. 450 for a ])ower driven vessel. 

Mr. MacGibbon . — But then how do their overhead charges and profits go 
on to the price given here? 

Prcf^idcni . — They have given the cost of the vessel. 1 tliink w^e ^<'ere t(dd 
by their representatives that these were prices they would like to get for their 
vessels. That being so they have divided up in percentages the cost of the 
unfabricated material and other imported materials and so. on. J take it that 
all the ov^erhead charges and profit, if any, comes under fabrication and erec- 
tion entry. That is the place where it would accrue. The figure they have 
given fur the cost per ton of fabricated steel is a little higher than I had 
worked it out on the data they liad supplied. They looked to me a.-^ if they 
had not made sufficient allowance for their overhead and so on. I cannot 
ask you to ac'cept these figures, but 1 am bound to put them to you to explain 
the kind of difficulty the Board are in in making up their mind. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — 1 have sup]>lied you with a figure now. 

Mr. Ginirala - — According to that you don’t need any protection. The 
Briiish manufacturer w'ould require protexdion against you. 
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r^csidcnt. — Messrs. Burn and Company expressed an ardent desire to build 
vessels for you at Ks. 840 a ton, but they are not in a position to ^u\lvaniz€ 
the material. It has been the ])osition fioiu start to finish in the t a^e ol 
inland vessels, we can’t get comparative figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it possible that in your invoice there is Koniethiiu^ rc ry 
unusual included? 

Mr. MacGibhnn . — Nothing more than the cost of erection and dismantling 
at home if it was to be erected here. Yon have got three processes, you 
have got to erect it, dismantle it and then re-erect it. 

Presideni . — There is one other thing on which you miglit prohahix tluow some 
light. In 1919 you ordered five flats from home and in tlie same year or in 
the following year did yon order for any steam driven vessels? 

Mr. MacGihh(ni ^ — I don't think so. 

Prcsidrnf. — Wliat I was thinking of is this. jMessrs. Bum and <\)m})any 
ean tell us from their own ex]>erience of how much extra the iahMcation cost 
of a steam driven vessel as compared with a flat is. You have already told 
us that fabrication w’ork is more difficult and expensive in a ponei diiven 
vessel than on a thing like a flat. You unfortunately cannot give us wliat 
we want. What 1 am trying to get at the moment is just wliat the extra 
cost in percentage is on a jiow'er driven vessel as compared Aith a flat. If 
you had ordered a power driven vessel in 1919, w^e might be able to g€‘t a 
comparison as to the increased cost, in percentage, of the fabricated work 
in a launch. That was the only reason why 1 asked that. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — 1 cannot say whether we did or not. Even it we did, 
I can not give you figures tor tliat imw . 

President. — You have already told us the rate for fabricated steel which 
varies from Rs, 720 to Rs. 840 a ton. Would it be higher or smaller on 
your big mail steamer oi on vour <‘rcek steamei 

Mr. MaciPihbon . — Higher per ton on the creek steamer than on the >>ig 
mail steamer, because there is not so much shaping in some of the material 
for a big steamer. 

President . — It would he useful if you could give us the total quantity 
of unfahricated steel that you use in making cargo flats. 

Mr. MacGthbon . — Do you mean the original total quantity of steel re- 
•qiiired to build a 225' flat^ 

1 ^re side nt. — Y es . 

Mr. MiicG ihhon . — 208 tons to 210 tons. 

l*resid(’Jif — The reason wdiy 1 ask you that is Messrs Burn and Company 
gave us figures ior their 240' flat. 1 wdll give you its dimensions: — 

Length 240', beam 35, depth 9', 
whereas the dimensions of your flat are: — 

Length 225', beam 34 and depth 9'. 

The beam and the (lej)th are the same, though in p(unt ol length it is 
a little shorter, hut there is a very great difference in the quantity of steel 
used. They say they use 334 tons. 

Mr. MdcGihbon . — Js that for plates an<l angles alone 


President. — I will tell you how it is made up. 

Tons. 

Steel plates . . . . . . « . .198 

Angles, etc. . . . . . . . • .105 

Galvanized plat(‘s, etc., for roofing and so on . . 25 

Bars 6.6 


.■5S4 

c 2 


Total 
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Mr. MacGihhon . — I am not including 10 tons of corrugated sheets in 
our total, only plates and angles. 

President . — Why not? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That will make it 218 tons. 

President. — The point is rather this. They have given the cost of their 
unfabricated steel. It works out to something like Rs. 53,727 and by 
applying your percentage of 40i per cent. 1 worked out the approximate 
cost of your steel as Rs. 51,118. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is correct. 

President . — The dimensions of the two vessels being approximately the 
same, the cost was also approximately same. It looks as if the two 
things fitted together well enough, hut if our tonnage is very much smaller, 
then your cost per ton must be liighei 

Mr. MacGihhon, — Yes. 

Prestdcnt . — I don’t understand why the cost of unfabricated steel per 
ton should be so much higher, because after all the price of steel in India 
and Burma is regulated by the price of imported steel. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — There again how do Messrs. Burn and Company treat 
their overhead and profit? 

President. — There is no question of profit. It is merely the cost of 
iinfabricated steel. They don’t allocate the profit at that stage. In giving 
these percentages have you spread the profit over all these items? 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Yes. We have taken the total cost and divided it into 
fabricated steel and so on. Consequently, as the total cost of Rs. 1,27,000 
includes the overhead and profit, the total of each individual item mentioned 
includes a share of overhead and profit. 

President . — If you have adopted that system it will explain the discre- 
pancies between your figures and those of other firms in Calcutta. It would 
be useful if you could revise these percentages. The only two items that 
really matter are fabrication and erection and steel. I don’t think the 
other things really matter. 

Ml. MacGihhon. — Yes.* 

President. — As regards your answer to question 11 of the other question- 
naire, have you adopted the same system there? 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Yes. 

President. — That again in a way accounts for the higher figure per ton 
of fabricated material. I was just wondering whether it would net be 
better to have it in rupees instead of percentages. The percentage method 
was an attempt to get the figures of the various firms on some common 
basis. I do not know whether we have been particularly successful. It has 
created a great many more riddles. T think it would be really better if 
you could give us in rupees leaving out the profit. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — ^Yes, I can get yon that.t 

President. — ^There is just one small point which has not been brought 
out. When was this creek steamer for which you gave us the cost imported? 

Mr. MacGihhon . — In August 1925. 

Mr. Ginwala . — What type did you say it was? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — No. 6, creek steamer, 116' in length. 

President. — In your answer to question 15, you have given the freight 
on fabricated steel parts as £3 a ton. We mentioned that figure to 
Messrs. Burn and Company and they were inclined to think that it could 
not be as high as that. I had better explain to you the way they put it. 
What they said was that a very large proportion of the hull in a vessel 
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would be flat so that there would be no question of payment by measuro 
inent. According to them, there was no particular reason why the freight 
should be higher on fabricated steel than on unfabricated steel. 

Mr. MacGibbon. — That is so. There are in a big vessel several fabricated 
steel plates which take up no more room than an ordinary plate of the 
same size when not fabricated. Some of them have simply holes punched 
Ff you want evidence as to freight rates I can show you tpi’oduced un invoice; 
that we have been actually charged £3 a ton. 

Fresidcj}t. — What precisely is the reason for charging such a high rate 
on those fabricated pieces that you import? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — In the case of that particular vessel, being only 115 
feet long, there are very few pieces that are straight. Most of the liull 
jdates and frames are shaped. In a ves.sel of that size there are leu 
straight pieces at all. Nevertheless, *hat i.s an over-all rate, that is the 
charge for fabricated steel. It is probably a litte higher than would lie 
justified ill the case of a vessel like a flat where the plates are tairl> 
straight — at least a considerable proportion of them. The shipping cone 
panics probably strike an average between the highly shaped pieces and 
the moderately flat ones. 

President. — Is that rate higher than it otherwise would be because tlie 
material is galvanized? 

Mr. MacGibbon, — Yes. 

President . — Do they charge something extra for that? 

Mr. Mavdihhon . — Yes. 1 think 1 have some freight rates ht re 

President . — If you could give us tor one or two of the larger steamer,' 
it would be useful. 

Mr. MacGibbon . — I am afraid 1 cannot give you that. 

President. — You have not imported uithin the last two years anything 
bigg(‘’ than tlie creek steainei . 

Mr. MacGibbon. — No, but three years ago we were paying 60 shillings on 
a vessel of 180 feet long. The present rates for i" unfabricated galvanized 
and black plates are £1-12-6 and £1-5-0, a difierence of more than 25 per 
cent, extra on account of plates being galvanized. 

Mr. Gitiwala. — Is it because they have to take more care of them oi 
what? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — Freight rates usually vary according to the value of 
the substance carried. If there are any claims, the carriers will have to 
pay more. Also bulky articles pay more. 

President . — It is not the case that those parts which you import are 
joined together in some ways to make them bulky. 

Mr. MacGibbon . — ^They are all entirely separate, except that some frames 
have small knee brackets attached and a certain number have the floor 
plates attached. These, however, do not render the pieces appreciably more 
bulky than if they were separate. 

President. — The actual freight that you have been charged is as g<»od 
evidence as one can get. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You must have got the freight on unfabricated steel. 

Mr, MacGibbon. — 25 shillings for ordinary black plates thick and 

82/6 for ordinary galvanized. 

President. — You do not import fabricated steel parts, for other types 
of engineering work, I suppose? 

Mr. MacGibbon. — We don’t import fabricated steel parts for other work 

President. — The point about the freight rates is that they vary. It is 
really our endeavour to see just precisely what the advantage to the Indian 
shipbuilder is. As compared with other kinds of engineering work, it appears 
that the Indian firm is more favourably situated and that competition 
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from abroad is not so keen. That was Messrs. Burn and Company’s state» 
ment in the first enquiry. We are trying to ascertain wherein the advantage 
lies and apparently it is in the higher freight on fabricated materials. 

Mr. Macdihhon . — I have one or two things to say on the subject (»f where 
the advantage lies. 

President * — We will be grateful to you for any information you can give 
us. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — 1 have just jotted down some points which 1 shall 
read with your permission. “We may mention one or two factors which 
tend to afford protection to local manufacture. As already indicated to 
you, when a firm like ourselves order a vessel from home, we receive an 
invoice, not in terms of so much fabricated steel, but which represents the 
total inchmive cost of the whole hull. If, however, we were to take each piece 
of steel separately, their actual value as such would not total u]> to anything 
like the amount of the invoice, the difference lieing constructors’ charges for 
designing, for superintendence for erection and dismantling and for all 
overhead charges whatever, including of course, profit. Certain of these 
■charges are very much higher in the case of ships than on orher tinds of 
structural work, yet duty is paid on all. Our contention is that, even if 25 
per cent, is a fair duty on fabricated steel, when the fabrication represents 
little more than half the cost of the material, it is not a fair duty where the 
fabrication cost represents several times the cost of the material (as when 
we ])ay Bs. 720 per ton). Since the labour does not require the same evtent 
of protection as the steel, then the higher the percentage of labour in any 
particular type of work, the lower the percentage of duty required.” 

“ And again, in connection with the additional erection and dismantling 
necessary in an imported steamer, it is to be noted that it is not possible 
to fit only certain sections together at tlic preliminary erection ; the whole 
vessel has to be completed right to the roof of the upper deck and this 
constitutes a very considerable advantage to the Indian constructor. Not 
only do erection costs enter twice into the price, but the charge for the 
berth on which the boat is built and for all building accessories, loss of 
servicq bolts and hooks come in twice also.” 

President . — That was one of the points we have had in view all along. 
We shall be glad to have any sort of estimates of what it amounts to. 

Mr. MacGiJdton . — Another point I have noted here is that in the case of 
vessels such as can be built out here — launches, tugs, etc. — where there is 
not a great sum of money involved, the local purchasers prefer to have 
them built on the spot if they can ; in fact they probably even go the length 
of paying a little more in order to have them built on the spot. There 
is a certain advantage in having the work done under their eye. Home 
firms do not always understand exactly vhat local conditions are like. The 
people out here know how to build a vessel which will be suitable to climatic 
conditions, both as regards heat and weather. In that respect, therefore, there 
is another small item of protection afforded. As a matter of fact, some of 
the vessels that have come out from home from different people have had 
to undergo considerable alterations after arrival just because thej^ were 
not exactly as they should he for the country for which they were built. 
In some vessels that came out in 1912, the accommodaiton provided for 
Europeans was entirely unsuitable and a considerable sum had to be spent 
in putting them right. That is just an instance of what might happen. 
We know from personal experience that a firm ordering a small launch 
for harbour work would give us the preference definitely, unless there was 
a large difference in price, in order that their engineers and others interest- 
ed in the boat might go to our dockyard and see how things were getting 
on. 

President . — In addition to the freight you have mentioned, there are 
^hree other charges, oUe is for designing the vessel, the second is the cost 
of erection and dismantling and the third is the advantage of local construe- 
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tion where the purchaser can see that the vessel is made accoiding to his 
own requirements. Which of these you consider to be the most important? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — I think, so far as money is concerned, the point about 
erection and dismantling is the most important. We hold also that the very 
high degree of fabrication necessary constitutes a degree of natural protec- 
tion. J don’t think it has been proved that fabrication costs are very 
much higher than we have given. 

rrcsidenf . — But there is always the difficulty of finding out v, hat the 
fabrication costs are. 

Mr. MacGibhon . — May I refer to the statement at page 40 of the Tariff 
Board’s Supplementary Report on the Steel Industry which has a certain 
bearing on the point — “ In the Board’s Report on the Grant of Protection 
to the Steel Industry, the estimated average price at which imported fabri- 
cated steel was likely to be landed in India free of duly was Rs. 2e)0 a ton. 
The fair selling price of steel fabricated in India was calculated as follows. — 


Rs. 

(V)st of the unfabricated steel (1^ tons) without duty . 160 

Add duty at Rs. 30 a ton 33 

Total cost of unfabricated steel . . . . .193 

Cost of fabrication . . . . . . . .117 

Total cost of fabricated steel 310 


I notice that in the above estimate the cost of fabrication is put down 
at Rs. 117 whereas further on in the paragraph it is stated that the cost 
of European fabrication is Rs, 80 a ton. 

Frcsidenf. — Rs. 90 was the original, exchange modified it to Rs. 80. 

Mr. MacG ibhon . — The point is that this evstimate of Rs. 80 is arrived at 
arithmetically, not from actual quotation. It is arrived at by deducting one 
figure from another. The difference between Rs. 80 and Rs. 117 is about 
45 per cent. That is a very large difference and it seems to me that it 
requires a little examination. 1 don’t think if has ever been proved that 
that is the actual position. 

President . — It is pure inference. 

Mr. Ginwala . — It is possible that a certain amount of additional fabri- 
cation may have to be done on the European fabricated material that 
comes out. Probably no allowance has been made for that. In India the 
fabrication is more or less complete. 

M/. MacGUdfon . — Our experience is, so far as small vessels are concerned, 
that the difference in fabrication cannot be anything like so high otherwise 
we could not get orders for them at all. Wc supply boats to the Port 
Trust and others in Rangoon. 

President . — The point is that you are thinking chiefly of shipbuilding. 
We never made any statements about the cost of fabrication in shipbuilding. 

Mr. MacGibhon . — You are nevertheless applying the cost of fabrication 
of other steel to the question of the duty necessary on fabricated steel for 
shipbuilding. 

President. — No, we never did. Our ’dea originally was that for some 
reason the cost of the British manufacturer was higher in the case of vesseU 
than in the ease of other articles. 

Mr. MacGibhon . — That was not however given effect to. 

President . — The Central Board of Revenue are merely interpreting 
law as they find it. They are merely concerned with what the wording ni 
the Act really means. 
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Mr. MacGihboii . — What we want is that the Board should emphasize the 
original recommendations. We quite lecognize that the original Report 
was in favour of leaving the duty as it was at the time and we are naturally 
anxious of course that it should be put into the schedule in such terms. 

President. — I think we have diverged a little from the point we were 
on. W^hat we were really getting at is the suggestion that in shipbuilding 
there is no great difference between the European and the Indian costs 
of fabrication, and in support of that you suggest that even in the case 
of other structural work it is not based on actual cost of European manufac- 
ture. it IS purely an inference. The assumption is that the manufacturer 
in India and the manufacturer in England get their steel at the same price. 
If you know the price per ton of fabricated steel in each case, you can find 
out what each manufacturer thinks he can charge. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — The duty on ordinary fabricated steel is calculated on 
the figures which are worked out in this paragraph I have just read out. 
and as we are being charged on our ship's fabricated steel on that basis — 

President . — That is the basis on which you are charged 25 per cent., I 
quite agree. 

Mr. Maefrihhon . — We consider that if the above figures of Rs. 117 and 
Rs. 80 are correct, then the difference between Indian and European fabri- 
cation for ships cannot be so large as in the case of ordinary constructional 
steel, and therefore the shipbuilding side should be treated as a separate 
thing altogether. 

President. — That is exactly what our questions are directed to. We want 
to ascertain whether there is any difference. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — AVe think that in view of the very great amount of 
fahrication which exists in the steel in the ships, it amounts to so much as 
to lustify the inclusion of these under a separate section altogether from 
ordinary fabricated steel. The per^’entage of our fabrication is very much 
higher than in the case of bridgework. which I take it was the basis of 
the calculation quoted above. These angles of ours are fabricated every inch 
or tw'o of their length and everyone of the angles in these vessels are shaped. 
Take girder work. Von may get one eery large jiiece which is only fabri- 
cated at the extreme ends, whereas in our case it is never so, and we think 

that lustifies the inclusion of vessels under a separate category altogether. 

President. — That brings me on t»o (piestion 13 of the questionnaire to the 
Engineering firms The imiiortance of that question is just this, what }iereentage 
01 the c.i.f. price of fabricated steel would countervail the duty that the Indian 
manufacturer has to pay on his material. Of course, a great deal depends 
upon that. Taking your own figure which works out to about Rs. 790 a ton 

for a creek steamer, if it is mostly plates and angles, the duty is Rs. 30 

a ton, but taking another Rs. 100 off from your price for the cost of galvaniz- 
ing it comes down to Rs. 690, a duty of 5 per cent, would countervail the 
duty on the unfabricated material. It is only Rs. 33 per ton on the un- 
tabricated material. That was the object of that question. Of course, unless 
we can get a fairly accurate figure for the c.i.f. price of the fabricated 
material we may go astray altogether. But even on Messrs. Burn and 
Company’s latest figures, the incidence of the cost on fabricated material 
in a ship is a good deal higher than in the case of bridgework. Is it part 
of yonr contention that the cost of fabrication in ships is very substantially 
higher than the cost of fabrication in things like bridgework? 

Mr. MacGihhon, — Yes, very much so and you have not made allowance 
for the cost of double erection. 

President. — I quite understand that. If I could get a fairly accurate 
figure for the cost of double erection and dismantling, that would be very 
useful indeed This is one of the things we are most anxious to get. 
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Mr. MacGihhon. — Unfortunately, the home figures I have here are total 
manufacturers’ figures and are not detailed and I have no idea what they 
might be charging for erection and dismantling. 

President . — I don’t know whether the work you do in your own yard 
would give you any sort of idea. 

Ml. Mactrihhon. — T think we could give you an indication at least.* 

President . — In answ^er to question 5 of the questionnaire is.sued to 
Engineering firms, you say Corrugated iron, which is not included above, 
is a considerable item in some vessels.” Tliat would be for flats, w^ould 
it not P 

Mr . MckQi hon . — Y es . 

President. — Taking your 225 feet flat, can you give us the quantity of 
corrugated sheet you used for thatP 

Mr. MacQihhon . — We will send you the exact figure.* 

President. — Can you give us any fu;*thcr particulars about the ense in 
which you obtained an outside order against foreign competition at Rangoon -" 
What size of vessel w’as it‘^ 

Mr. ]\lu((Pddwn, — It was a 75 feet launch and w^e know these' pe.jpK' 
called for tenders from several firms at home — more firms at home than in 
India, I should think — and w-e got the order. As w-e mentioned in our reply, 
we afterwards heard that the purchasers had in their minds the wrong 
meaning of the words “vessels in sections” in the Tariff schedule, and hnd 
been estimating that they could import on the 10 per cent, basis. 

Ml. (rinirahi. — Your contention is that, so far as your shi])s are con- 
cerned, we must revert to the old 10 per cent, ad valorem basis. 

Mr. MaciriJihon . — That is what we w’ant 

Ml . Gin wala. — When you build your owm ships you use imported materials 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes, w^e cannot use any other, because of the freight 
from India. 

Mr. Giiiirala . — And you pay the ordinary tariff rates, that is to say, Rs. 30 
a ton for angles and Rs. 40 for bars and so onP 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Yes. 

Mr. Grnv'aJa . — Take a ship like the one you are importing You have 
this figure of £3,950 plus £2fK) for freight, that is a total of £4,150 In 
that there are 70 tons of steel ? 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Yes, approximately. 

Mr. Ginirala . — If we get back to this 10 per cent, ad valorem, on tbi^ 
70 tons of unfabricated steel that is there — ^ay 10 per cent, more allowdng 
for the wastage — you escape the ordinary duties that you w'ould otherwise 
pay. You w-ould have to pay the duty on the unfabricated steel in any case 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So that the result is this. If we accept your proposal to 
reduce the ad valorem duty to 10 per cent., would you object to a duty being 
imposed at the present rate on the unfabricated metal that is used in it, that 
is to say, on 70 tons? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — I am not clear as to that. Do you mean that it might 
be arranged that only the fabricated steel in a vessel might come in at 10 per 
cent, and all the other items at the present duty? 

Mr. — No. Supposing you were fabricating 70 tons of steel here, 

in any case you wdll have to pay on this Rs. 30 a ton. Is not that so? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala.-^^^hy should you want to escape from that if you import it? 

Mr. MacGihhon .‘-Yon mean to bring it into line with the ordinary unfabri- 
cated steel, we should .t least iiay as much as we would on uiifabricated steel? 
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Mr. Ginwala. — To put you in line with the people manufacturing ships in 
this country. 

President. — The suggestion is, is that the minimum P 

Mr. MacGihhon. — The minimum payable by us to be the present ordinary 
rate on unfabricated steel ? 

Prseident. — As a matter of fact, if the c.i.f. price of the imported fabricated 
stuff is not less than Rs. 330 a ton, it is all right, because 10 per cent, of that 

is Rs. 33, i.e., on l^tons of unfabricated material. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — We never could import it less than that. I think the 
hgures you have go to prove that. 

President. — Your figures and the latest figures that Messrs. Burn and Co. 
have given do establish that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The idea is that the domestic manufacturer should not be 
placed at a disadvantage compared to you. The way to do it would be, 
supposing you were left as you were, with the 10 per cent, duty ad valorem^ 
you must be made to pay an additional duty in order to put the domestic 
manufacturer on the same level as yourself. His cost of raw materials would 
go up by Rs. 30 a ton. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That is right. It is a point that wonH enter into the 
•question, will it, so far as we are concerned ? 

President. — I am not quite sure I got the point. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Do you mean that we should be made to pay not less 
than Rs. 33 a ton? 

Mr. Ginv^ala. — You should not get your unfabricated steel at a smaller rate 
than the domestic manufacturer. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — ^Which is Rs. 33; that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Yes. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — As I say, the point would never arise. So far as we can 
make out from the figures available, the fabricated steel parts of vessels could 
not be imported into Burma at less than Rs, 330. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I don’t know w’bether T have made my point clear to you. 

President . — Messrs. Burn and Co. say the approximate rate per ton for 
ffnished steel work of a typical T. G. fljit whilst lying on blocks is Rs. 325. 
That is very close to Rs. 330. If any safeguard is needed on that, it would 
not be impossible to provide in the schedule, 10 per cent, ad valorem subject 
to a minimum valuation of Rs. 330. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — It would not affect us as our steel is always more than 
the minimum. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The point is that 10 per cent, ad valorem you were already 
paying. That included the duty on the unfabricated as well as the fabricated 
'OOSt. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now so far as the domestic manufacturer is concerned, his 
material has gone up. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Why should you not pay the whole of that in addition to 
the tariff valuation, that is to say, why should you not be made to pay the 10 
per cent, duty plus this specific duty of Rs. 15 a ton ? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Rs. 15 a ton on weight, plus 10 per cent, ad valorem? 

President. — The suggestion is simply this. The duty on the unfabricated 
material has gone up which has raised the cost of the Indian J^uilder by Rs. 16 
or Rs. 17 per ton of fabricated material. The suggestion is that Rs. 16 or 
Rs. 17 per ton should be added to the ad valorem 10 cent, duty which 

would make very little difference to you. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — 1 am not going to admit thei'^®^ice of that. I am here 
io stand out for the reversion of the old rate, o' g**ounds already explained. 
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Mr. Gimvala. — tYou. have got to help us also to determine what would be 
equitable between you and the domestic manufacturer. If it was a case of 
manufacturing your own boats, that is quite a different proposition, but we 
are now considering the equity of the case as between the foreign producer 
and the domestic manufacturer. 

Mr. MacGihbon. — Your suggestion is that there might be an extra Rs. 15 
per ton. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Or whatever figure may be necessary in order at least to 
put the domestic manufacturer on the same footing as the foreign manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That comes to Rs. 87, on a basis of Rs. 720 per ton. 

President. — Then the Indian producer would be no worse off than you were, 

Mr. MacGihhon. — All I can say about that is it is certainly" to our advant- 
age compared with our present position. 

Mr. Gimvala. — I am asking you to put yourself in our position and just 
see whether it would be fair. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — It seems to me to be fair. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Then there is the next point. He should be left where he 
was, so far as unfabricated part of the work goes. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now if we are to make that recommendation, we must alsa 
see that in the fabricated part of the work the Indian manufacturer can com- 
pete on even terms with the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes, for the type of vessel which is built here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — On what evidence can we say that? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — 1 produced evidence in Question 13 of the questionnaire 
for the engineering firms. Besides we build a very large numl)er of vessels in 
Rangoon. We would not have built them unless it was profitable for us to 
do so. 

Mr. Gimvala. — In your case there are other questions besides that of the 
cost, such as convenience, keeping your works fully employed, personal super- 
vision and various other things for which you might be prepared to pay a little 
more. You have got a big dockyard and you have got to keep it going. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — We have equipped the dock to do that type of work. It 
was cheaper to build some types in Rangoon, otherwise we shouldn’t have our 
works there. 

Mr, Gimvala. — Even if it costs you a little more, it will pay you to spend 
that rather than shut down your works for the time being. That is one of 
the factors. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — That applies to every business. 

President. — That would not apply to a purchaser who has not got a dock- 
yard. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In his case it would only l)e a question of cost. In your 
case it is not necessarily so. Have we not got to assume therefore that the 
Indian manufacturer can compete against the foreign manufacturer without 
any assistance? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes, we say so definitely. After all, your proposition 
about keeping our dockyard running and fully employed, applies to Messrs. 
Burn and Co. and others just the same, and thereby affects the purchaser. 
There are plenty of people all over the world who are selling things just about 
cost price to keep their works going. 

President. — Anj number of them. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In the case of girder work, we are not able to assume that 
the Indian manufactui^r can hold his own against the foreign manufacturer, 

Mr. MacGihhon. — No. Can we not take it, however, from what 
Mr. Cochran said in 1923 4iat he more or less agrees with our contention. 
The position has admittedly altered to a certain extent since then. He was 
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quite clear on the point that the import of flats and barges to India had 
ceased and had not existed for some years. There was a margin in favour of 
India. To what extent there was a margin, we can’t say. He couldn’t say 
anyhow what the margin was. There miglit have been a margin of 25 per cent. 
The assimiption is when there were no flats coming in at all, the margin was 
very large and it may still he large enough to cover any possibility of a boat 
coming in on a 10 per cent. duty. 

Mr. (rintmla. — I don’t think we can go much further than that. I put to 
you a question from the general point of view. Now you yourself have said 
that up to now you have not attempted to build anything bigger than 100'. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Apart from flats, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We have evidence that bigger craft can be built in this 
country, but the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company won’t themselves build bigger 
craft and they don’t consider it worth while getting them built here by others. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. We shall begin to manufacture the bigger craft 
as soon as n begins to pay us to do so. That is our policy. We find the 
margin has been reached just now about a hundred feet. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you think that these things can be built here in this 
country and that they ought to be built in the national interests — but you 
won’t start building until you find it would begin to pay — what are we to do? 

Mr. MacGihlnm. — The suggestion is that you might propose taxing us to 
such an extent until it would pay us to manufacture the bigger craft here? 

Mr. Ginwala. — To put you on your mettle and make you do things. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Look at our position. Indian steel is sold here at a 
certain figure which is based on the imported price of steel from Europe. 
We pay Rs. 18 freight to get it from here to Rangoon. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am not suggesting to you that you should use Indian 
steel. You could import the steel. Taking the shipbuilding industry by itself, 
don’t you think that it is an industry which ought to be developed in the 
country ? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — 1 thought the whole object of this enquiry was the pro- 
tection of the steel industry of India. If you admit that Rangoon must im- 
.-^ort her steel in any case, why begin protecting the labour in the shipbuilding 
industry in India, which is all you would be doing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is not a question of protecting the shipbuilding inclu^try 
in that sense. It is a question of establishing a shii)building industry in the 
country by means of protection. How is that going to be done.-" So far as 
you are concerned, you cannot get Indian steel, that is admitted at present. 

Mr. MacGihhon.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are the only big company that can go in for shi[)build- 
ing on a fairly big scale, so far as river craft is concerned in Burma. Here 
are these companies which can build the kind of slups that you require. Now 
iT that industry is to be developed in the country 

Mr. MacGihhon. — They can build them and export. It comes to a question 
of export, which adds to expense. 

xMr. Ginwala. — Don’t imagine that I am discussing anything that we have 
decided to do because at this stage nothing can be decided. We are simply 
discussing it from all points of view. Burma is anyhow part ot India just 
now and look at it from the Indian point of view which includes the Burma 
point of view. If it was thought advisable that shipbuilding ought to 
be encouraged in the country, the question that arose was. vhat steps ought 
the country to take? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — I do not know but I think in the n^antinie at any rate 
we should continue to buy our boats at home. The point that I have men- 
tioned about local supervision conies in hei'^ We ha^^ our works in Rangoon 
and we have our head office in Glasgow. W’e can supervise in Rangoon and 
we can supervise the stuff at home. W’^e can *ot keep a man to supervise 
-construction here. That is one point only, expense. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — But then you can build yourselves. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — In that case we cannot get the Indian steel. 

President. — The suggestion is that you may use imported steel. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Then it is no longer a question of protecting the Indian 
steel industry. It becomes a question of protecting an entirely different in- 
dustry altogether. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is before us just now. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — You are asking me questions on the basis of a different 
subject altogether. 

President. — The whole question of ships arose as part of the steel enquiry. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — The duty on fabricated steel was first of all imposed in 
order to safeguard the industry which was supposed to use Indian steel. If 
you depart from that, admit that we in Burma cannot get Indian steel and 
then put a duty on fabricated imported steel, you are simply protecting the 
shipbuilding industry. It has nothing to do with Indian steel. Am I not 
right.? 

President. — I don’t in any way say that it will be outside the terms of 
reference to consider the shipbuilding industry on jts own merits, but I do 
say that the whole question arose out of the general steel reference. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is undoubtedly so as to the origin. You have put in 
an api)lication for the reduction of the duty. Messrs. Burb and Company 
have applied that the duty should be kept at the present level on the ground 
that this industry needs that duty. We have got to go into that question. I 
am trying simply to get at real facts as to what the position is. Their case is 
that it originally was intended that this 25 per cent, should be applied to 
«hips. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — They have proved nothing. They have not yet given you 
any figures which show that there is the slightest danger of vessels coming in 
from home. Since the duty came on, there has been no importation of any 
ships. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They say that ships have not been imported because of the 
application of the duty in that form. That is what they say. 

Presiilcnt . — They say so but they have not given any evidence to establish 
that. 

Ml. MacGihhon — Under either set of circumstances, both before and after 
the institution of the duty, none came in. 

Ml. Ginwala. — CVrtinly ships have been imported. It is not quite clear 
who imported them and under what circumstances. 

President. — Unquestionably there have been some imports. 

Mr. Gnucala. — They may be your own imports. 

Mr. MacGihhon . — Tf there were any imports, they might be ours, or they 
might be special vessels. Do Messrs. Burn and Company profess to build 
dredgers ? 

President. — I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They say that ships have been imported. They have given 
two instances which they know, one at Karachi and the other at Calcutta. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Karachi is a different place, which is somewhat like 
Burma. It has few constructional facilities for big craft and the sea journey 
is very long from Calcutta. So Karachi may import, but then where there 
are any constructional facilities as there are in Rangoon and Calcutta, the 
danger of import is very small indeed. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your contention is that as Indian steel cannot be used in 
Burma, there is no special reason why shipbuilding should be encouraged in 
Burma. 

Mr. MacGihhon. — ^We are the only pec^le who do construction to any gre^t 
extent over there. We represent the ind^^try. We certainly represent tne 
owner importer entirely. It is part of our contention that although the 
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Lep:islature refused special consideration to Burma when the Act came up on? 
general grounds, this particular industry which we are discussing has head- 
quarters in Burma where the tariff is only operative in one way, and that 
in the wrong way so far as we are concerned, and that it is entitled to special 
consideration as a particular industry situated in a particular part of the 
Indian Empire, where the duty is not going to do anybody any good and 
where it can only do hjirm. 

Dr. Maffhai. — With regard to this question of advantage which the Indian 
shipbuilder has as compared with other engineering firms, I want to ask you 
whether one of the reasons is not this that in regard to ordinary structural 
work, it is generally made to certain standard sizes, that is to say, there is 
more standardisation in constructional work than in shipbuilding. 

Mr. MacGihhort . — That is so. 

Dr. Maffhai. — If that is so, the firms in the United Kingdom who produce 
on a large scale, would have an advantage with regard to bridgework or things 
of that sort which they don’t have with regard to shipbuilding. In the case 
of shipbuilding, standardisation is not possible to the same extent. I was 
wondering whether you would consider that as one reason for the shipbuild- 
ing industry being in an advantage as compared with other engineering works. 

Mr. MacGihho)} . — Mass production of course is always in favour of the 
hbme producer. In the case of our launches, mass production is entirely out 
of the question. There are no two frames alike in launches, and no two 
firms ordering the same kind of vessels. 

Dr. Maffhai. — Speaking of shipbuilding as a whole, don’t you say that 
there is less room for mass production? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — Certainly. If we order a steamer from peo])le at home, 
it is very unlikely that anybody else within a period of ten years has ordered 
a similar vessel. 

Dr. Maffhai. — There is another point with regard to the same question. 
The market for shi])building in India is much more limited than the market 
for ordinary structural work. 

Mr. MavGihhon . — Yes. 

Dr. Maffhai. — Therefore, it is not worth while for big firms in the United 
Kingdom to form connections with the Indian market by accepting small 
orders. In regard to bridge work, they might be prepared to accept relatively 
small orders. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — That is one of the points 1 had noted down. A certain 
amount of protection is afforded by the fact that competition for the type of 
vessel which we use is small. There are not very many firms who go in for 
that type of work at all at home and comiietition is absent to a certain extent. 
But competition is extremely high for other branches of structural work. 

Fresidenf . — And for sea going ships also? 

Mr. MacGibhon. — There is not so much just now. 

Presidcnf . — They are very short of shipbuilding orders on the Clyde. 

Mr. MacGibhon . — They are not doing very much there. 1 don’t think that 
you will find very many firms who build shallow craft. 

Dr. Maffhai. — There is a point which you make about the cost of labour 
which I don’t understand. In your answer to Que8t)<^ 7 of the questionnaire- 
for the engineering firms, you say ‘‘Nor is allowjince made for the high rate 
of freight charged on imported fabricated steel, nor for the comparative cheap- 
ness of labour in Calcutta as compared with th^ United Kingdom.” 1 do not 
know what your aim is jn saying that. 

Mr. MacGibhon. — The scale of wages is lower in India. 

Dr. Maffhai.— Money wages are low^r but the cost of labc^ur on the whole 
; not lower in India than at home, if .vou compare the money wages with the- 
outturn and other charges of super»d8ion. 

President. — Low wages do no* mean cheap labour. 
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M?'. MacGihhon. — You mean it takes two men here to do one man’s job? 

Dr. Matthai. — Yes, you have not gone on any real evidence. You are 
■simply thinking of the money wages, aren’t you? 

Mr. MocGihhon . — Of course it would be more correct to say that the scale 
•of individual wages is low in India. 

Dr. Matthai. — We are not concerned so much with the scale of wages as 
’vrith the cost of output. 

Then as regards rates and fares, you say that sii])posing the duty is going 
■to affect your costs, it would not be possible for you to pass the burden on to 
the public because your rates are high enough, so that you cannot raise them 
iiiiy higher. Has there been any very considerable increase in rates and fares 
during the ])ast two years? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — No. 

Prrsident . — How do they com])are with ])re-war rates? 

j\f t . MacGih}>nn. — About 20 ])er cent. more. 

1* resident . — Does that apply to both goods as well as passenger traffic? 

Mi. MactJihhon. — To both. These increases were of course made quite 
irrespective of shipbuilding costs. They w’ere due to the fact that we had 
to rtiise our crew’s wages by 50 per cent, and to the fact that prices of stores 
iiad gone up, after the war. 

Dr. Mafthai. — From your exjierience of the actual result of this increase 
in rates and fares since pre-war, do you think that it cannot be increased any 
further without injury to trade. 

Mj. MacGihhon , — To a (‘ertain extent, it is always difficult to raise rates 
.and fares. Popular opinion is against it and we do not desire to raise them 
.at all unless it is absolutely necessary. We have had some very good excuses 
recently but we did not increase the rates. We very much deprecate 
the necessity to do it. 

J>/ . Matthai. — Supposing, tor example, this duty is maintained at 25 per 
cent., it IS quite clear from your statement, as far as the cost of transport to 
the public is concerned, it is not going to be affected, if it is already as high 
as possible. 

Mr. MacGihlion. — We are not making any jiromises of that sort. 

])i . Matthai. — That is what necessarily follows from your statement. I 
.am referring to your letter to the Central Hoard in v\hich you first protested 
against this thing. Please look at the last sentence on the 1st jiage. “ The 
rates and lares are already high and tlie increased duty cannot be recovered 
without injury to trade.” 

Mt. Mu.cGiithon. — That means of course tliat if we ])ut up the fares it is 
gioing to he detrimental to the trade of the country. It does not mean that 
we cannot put the fares up. 

Dr. Matthai. — As far as yourselves are concerned, it cannot increase your 
■costs except to the extent that there are renewals to your fleet, is not that so? 

Mr. MacGihhon. — Yes. In that connection, regarding the passing of the 
burden on to the public, I would just like to say this. As you are aware, the 
question of communications in Burma has recently been seriously engaging 
the attention of Government and they have realised that the lack of good 
communications in that province has been operative in retarding its develop- 
ment to a considerable extent. They have now instituted large projects for 
■roads and railways with the object of putting this right. We used to build 
a launch of the type J have mentioned (i.c., 115' long) for £8,(X)0. It now 
eosts £15, (KX). There are many runs in Burma which we are plying on just 
now which only pay, because we are using pre-war boats with small capital 
costs and small overhead charges These boats are getting old and they are 
reaching their limit. When it comes to the question of replacing them, if 
we have to spend £15,000, what is gmiig to happen to these lines? They will 
be dropped. They are in the poorer districts of the province, where we cannot 
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raise fares and recoup ourselves. The only result will be that certain lines 
of communication in Burma which can only be reached by river, are going to 
be abandoned. That is contrary to Government policy at the present moment 
and we are in a considerable sense assisting Government in the development 
of the province by plying boats. We are a public utility company and deserve 
a certain amount of consideration in that respect too. It is quite clear that 
a boat which costs twice as much cannot be run with rates and fares remain- 
ing at their present level. There are several runs like that round about the 
Delta which are only just maintainable by these old boats and I would ask 
you to consider that point too. We are serving the country to a considerable 
extent. The Delta in Burma does not permit of railways. 

President . — That is a perfectly fair point and one of the aspects of the 
case, which we have got to consider. 
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Witness No. 2. 

THE INDIA GENERAL NAVIGATION AND RAILWAY COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

A. — Written. 

Statement I. — lieprcsentation , dated 29th April 192 j. 

With reference to Kesolution No. 221-T. — Department of Commerce — Tariffs 
—dated Delhi, 28th March 192o — which appeared in the (Gazette of India of 
that date, we have the honour to sujiport the repre.sentatioii made by the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Limited, Rangoon, that the general conclusion of 
the Tariff Board should be held to cover the imports of shaped and fabricated 
parts for Inland vessels built in Great Britain, dismantled and shipped out to 
this country for re-erection here. 

Tf the Inland Steamer Services are to be maintained up to the standard 
of efficiency hitherto obtaining, it will be necessary tor many years to come 
to import certain classes of River Craft and in view of the comjietition which 
inland shipping generally has to contend with in the shape of railways and 
native craft, the high rate of duty now imposed is adding a burden which is 
likely to affect adversely the develo}unent of water communications, which 
is a matter of the greatest imiiortance so far as this side of India particularly 
is concerned. 

We trust therefore that this cpiestion will receive sympathetic considera- 
tion and that it will lie found possible to make some considerable reduction 
in the existing duty of 2o per cent. 


Statement II. — Letter dated the f^th 'Sovemher 192-^, from the India General 
Nacifjation and Itaihray Gompany, Limited, foricarding replies to qiies- 
tionnaire. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 520, dated 
the 17th September 1925, enclosing copy of Questionnaire from the Tariff 
Board in connection with representations made by us for a reduction of the 
duty on fabricated materials imported for the construction of Inland vessels, 
and for a definition of the term “ Inland vessels in Sections ” in conformity 
with the generally accepted, and obviously original intention of the Tariff 
Board. 

We have pleasure in enclosing herewith, as requested, six copies of our 
replies to the questionnaire, and consider that in view of the general opinion 
that the intentions of the Board have been erroneously interpreted by the 
term “ Inland vessels in section ” further comment or arguments on our part 
would appear to be superfluous. 

It might be as well to emphasise the fact that for several years now our 
building programme has been curtailed owing to excessive cost of new vessels 
and if reduced prices due to a return to normal conditions of the steel and 
ship-building industries are to lie counteracted by excessive tariff duties it 
can only tend to retard expansion of the transport facilities of the country 

Our replies to the questionnaire to Engineering Firms will follow. 

liephfs to Qiie'^tionnaii e. 

1 . A Passenger and Cargo Steamers up to 305x71' 6'' xlQ' 6". 

B Towing Steamers up to 230x60x10. 

C Creek Steamers up to ]U5x24' 0"x7' 6'' 
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D Steam Launches up to 135x24' 6"x8' 0". 
E Small Motor Launches. 

F Flats from 200 tons to 1,000 tons. 

G Barges from 50 tons to 100 tons. 


2. (a) 1920 1, B, E, 0 Classes Nil 

„ C Class 2 Creeks 105'x24' 6"x7' 6". 

,, JJ Class 2 Launches 94'xl5'x8^ 9". 

„ F Class 10 Flats 240'x27'x9' 6". 

1921 

1923 { Classes. 

1924 ) 

(h) 1920 B Class 2 Towing Steamers 230' x 30' x 9' 3". 


1921 

1922 r 

1923 C 

1924 ; 


Nil in all Classes. 


3, There are many other factors besides price to he taken into account. 

There are for example : — 

Designs. 

Supply of materials. 

Quality of material and workmanship. 

Time of delivery. 

Capacity of the Dockyard to deal with the work. 

Also as most of our vessels are repeats of types already in use, the previous 
^'Builders are not only familiar with our requirements but also possess th« 
patterns, jigs and dies for the various parts. 

4. All Towing, Cargo and Passenger Steamers over 100 feet in length. 

6. No. 

6. By the Company themselves. 

7. No. 

8. All wood-work for decks, cabins, cabin fittings, furniture, bridge and 
steering houses, hold and ceilings. Also cast iron deck fittings, bollards, fair- 
heads, etc. 

9. Entirely fabricated with the exception of a small quantity of material 
to complete the work which is fabricated here. 

10. It is impossible to give the present total cost of each of the classes 
mentioned in Answer 1 as owing to the high prices ruling construction has 
been reduced to a minimum and in most classes no new vessels have been 
ordered of recent years, as shown in Answer to Question 2, 


11 . 


a 

h 

c 

d 

e 


B class built 
in Euroj)e. 

. 25% 

. 48% 

. 1 % 

. 21 % 

. 5% 


() class built 
in India. 

14i% 

64i% 

2 % 

lli% 

19% 


12. Approximately 3-5 per cent. 

13. We have not imported any fabricated steel parts since the dnty 
was increased and are therefore not in a position to say what the present 
-•ost is. 

14. Yes. 
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15. Not having imported any fabricated materials of recent years we are 
uot ill a position to say, and as fabricated materials and machinery are often 
included in the same shipping documents jt would be difficult to apportion 
them to particular details. 

lb. No. 

17. Some 10 per cent, other articles 15 per cent. 

18. In the first instance and with immediate effect the term “ Vessels in 
Sections ” should be given, the only practical definition, and that which it 
was originally intended to convey, and should include all plates, angles, tees, 
beams, etc., forming jiart of a vessel im])orted for erection or re-erection in 
India. 

19. We have no data in this connection. 


Statei/ipvt III. — Letter dated the 2Ut January 1926^ from the India General 
Navigation and Hailway Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

In continuation of our letter No. G.-442, dated the 18th instant, we have 
the honour to give the following information as desired : — 

1. The following vessels were added to our fleet during the years 1900 to 
1914: — 


— 

No. built. 

In Indii. 

In England. 

Steamers and 1 aiinches . 

45 

23 i 

22 

Flats and .... 

10(> 

144 

22 

Total 

211 

187 

44 


2. The depreciation and interest on the capital cost of a steamer is 
approximately equivalent to 25 per cent, of the total running cost of the 
vessel. 

Regarding the cost of erecting and dismantling a vessel in our builders^ 
yard at home, we regret that we are not in a position to give this information 
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INDIA GENERAL NAVIGATION AND RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B. — Okal. 

Evidence of Messrs. P. PARROTT and A. HEWISON, recorded at 
Calcutta, on 7th January 1926. 

President. — We are much indebted to you for coming this morning. We 
quite recognize that you have not got any up-to-date figures. 

Mr. Parrott. — That is our trouble. 

President. — But still there are certain points we hope you may be able 
to help us about. It has not been easy to get the kind of information we 
want in this particular case and we cannot ot-erlook any chance of getting 
it. Can you tell us what is the total number of vessels you have in your 
fleet and roughly how it is divided into various classes? 

Mr. Parrott. — We have altogether 624 vessels which are divided up into 
passenger and cargo steamers, towing steamers and so on. 

Pres'idejit. — Does that pamphlet contain the number in each case? 

Mr. Peirrott. — Yes. 

President. — If yon could give us a copy of that, that would be the simplest 
way to have the information. 

(A copy of the pamphlet handed in.) 

One oi the points that arises in this enquiry is that the larger boats will 
have to be imported both by yourselves and the Ii’rawaddy Flotilla Company. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

Ptrddent. — We would have to find out what proportion of the fleet is madj 
up of these larger vessels. What would be the average life of a vessel ? 

Mr. Pen rott. — It is very difficult to say. \Ve have got craft running as fa • 
back as 1864. 

Pi r<ident. — VChat was in my mind was this. In normal circumstances 
how many new vessels would you ])rohably be building or importing in a year 
to maintain your fleet at its present size? 

Ml. Panott. — It is very difficult to say. During my connection with the 
Company extending over ^10 years very few vessels have been actually replaced, 
?.c., thrown out entirely and replaced by a similar type. Our building pn> 
gramme has been one oi gradual extension and development, and our Fleet 
List shows the long life of the vessels. We are now considering the replac^e- 
ment oi a certain class which are shown in the list, viz., passenger mail boats 
186 feet long built in 1889. We are considering the question of replacing 
that type, as we have found they are more or less obsolete for present day 
conditions which require more up-to-date passenger boats — better accommoda- 
tion, speed and so many other things. We intend to gradually replace 8 of 
^hese boats. There are no doubt others which will require improvement and 
we may have to take another type in hand and gradually replace them. It 
does not follow that these replaced vessels will be scrapped. As long as their 
boilers hold out and their hulls are worth repairing there is always work to 
be found for them. 

Presulent. — It is easy to understand, if you have not been replacing at all 
for the last 30 years, that it is time to think of doing so. 

Mr. Parrott. — We re-boiler many of our vessels and keep them efficient by 
spending a lot of money on repairs. Our .steamers come to Calcutta every 
three years at least and are thoroughly overhauled in our own dockyard, and 
if the boiler of a particular type of vessel is giving out and it is found that 
the type has become obsolete and not worth re-boilering, it is only then 
scrapped and replaced. 
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Pre.ndent. — You have told us in your answer to question 4 that you im- 
port all towing, cargo and passenger steamers over 100 feet in length. 

Mr. Parrott. — I am afraid that sentence is rather loosely worded. W’hat 
we mean is, where new and special types of vessels are concerned, our custom 
is to have the first one or two such vessels designed and built by our builders 
at Home and then sent out for erection here. 

President. — What is the largest steamer that you would build in this 
country supposing it was of some standard typer^ 

Mr. Parrott. — We have built steamers of our second largest type which is 
249 feet in length. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You built that in your own yard? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, as repeats of vessels originally designed at Home. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there nny physical difficulty in connection with the size 
of the yard or the depth of the water which would prevent your building 
larger types? 

Mr. Parrott. — No. We can build up to 300 feet. This is the limit of our 
present accommodation. 

President. — That is practically the size of the largest steamer you have? 

Mr. Parrott. — 305 feet is the present largest steamer. We have two of 
tihat type. 

President. — Are the vessels that you are going to replace of the largest 
size ? 

Mr. Parrott. — They are 186 feet in length. 

President. — By what size of vessel would you replace these? 

Mr. Parrott. — They may be a little larger; on the other^hand we may 
build boats specially for mail and passenger traffic which may be smaller, 
but they will be roughly about the same size as the existing boats. 

President. — 1 take it these vessels would be of a new design? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President. — And for that reason the first of them at any rate you would 
tiave built at Home? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President. — But after bringing out one or two you would be tempted to 
build any more you require in India? 

Mr. Parrott. — All depends on what our dockyard can do in the way of 
building and this liinited Ifccausc* so '.uucli ol our accominodation is occ u- 
})ied ill repair work. To get a steamer out from Home and erect it out here 
means a saving of two months in time against our building the boat here 
from raw material. That saving in time is a great consideration. 

President. — Could you tell us what amount of construction your yard can 
undertake in addition to the repair work? 

Mr. Bewison. — Approximately 5,000 tons in a year. That is the weight 
of the steel. 

President. — Can you give us any idea what would be the tonnage of steel 
in one of the biggest steamers? 

Mr. Bewison. — ^About 370 tons of steel and 153 tons of machinery. 

President. — In which type would that be? 

Mr. Parrott. — In one of the 249 feet boats. 

President. — What would be the tonnage of that? 

Mr. Bewison. — About 800 to 850 gross tons. 

President. — What would be the quantity of steel in Oiie of these flats of 
SOO feet? 

Mr. Bewison. — ^Roughly about 300 tons of steel. 

President. — That is not very far off from the quantity in tho steamer? 
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Mr. Eewison. — No. 

President . — That means that if you can deal with 5,000 tons of steel you 
can build a fair number of vessels in a year, because, as far as the actual 
steel work is concerned, you can deal with about 10 of these larger steamers 
or flats and T think you would be still within your capacity? 

Mr. Hexvison . — We could deal with 8 of the largest steamers or 10 flats in 
the year. 

President . — You would build your flats and barges in India entirely? 

Mr. Heivisoxi . — They are always built in India now-a-days. A few in the 
past have been built in England. 

President . — Then there is one question that you have raised, namely that 
you are naturally averse to any increase in the cost of running your steamers, 
because you have got to compete with country boat traflic, and the railways. 
Of course the Board recognize that a tax on transportation is not a good tax, 
and for that reason when dealing with railway wagons and rails they dealt 
with the matter on other lines so as to avoid increasing the railway costs. 
But I would like to get an idea, if I can, what in this case this 25 per cent, 
duty on fabricated steel parts actually means. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany have given us some figures. In question 12 we asked “ By what per- 
centage would the total cost of a vessel of ejich class be reduced, if the duty 
on the fabricated steel parts were reduced from 25 per cent, to 10 per cent.?” 
Your answer is “ Approximately 3*5 per cent.” 

Mr. Parrott . — That is so. 

President . — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company gave 3*9 per cent. They 
were taking one or two types of steamer as typical and the two figures are 
pretty close together. As regards the running cost of a vessel the two items 
that are increased by the protective duties would be interest on the capital 
invested on the steamer and the depreciation that has got to be written off. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President . — These items would apparently go up by 31 per cent, in conse- 
quence of the increased duties that might be imposed, but what proportion 
would these items be of the total cost of running a vessel? Have you any 
idea how the running expenses compare with the overhead charges that has 
got to be brought in at the end of the year? 

Mr. Parrott . — 1 am afraid I cannot give it to you off-hand. 

President . — Would it be possible to give some sort of an approximate 
figure by looking into your books? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. I can doubtless give you fairly reliable figures after 
looking into our books. 

President . — ^After all it is not a very big increase so that if we can get 
a figure correct to 6 per cent, that is near enough to get the approximate 
percentage of increase in your total cost. 

Mr. Parrott . — We will endeavour to get that for you.* You want the 
percentage of the increase on the total running cost? 

President. — Yes. What we wish to ascertain is, what it would cost you 
to run a vessel at the end of the year. You have got to take into account 
the wages and salaries, the coal that you burn and the annual repairs, the 
share of the head office expenses and, finally, the capital charges connected 
with the vessel, that is to say interest on the capital invested and the depre- 
ciation that has to be writen off annually. These are probably the principal 
items, and then the percentage that the depreciation and the interest on the 
capital invested in the vessel bear to the total. 

In your answer to question 11 you have given the percentages of the total 
cost of a vessel accounted for by various items. Your cost of what period were 
you working on? 

Mr. Parrott. —1920 in both cases. 


Statement III, para. 2. 
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President. — T am not quite sure about the figures for the C class built in 
India because there you have to start with unfabricated not with fabricated 
steel parts. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President. — This 14^ per cent, in your answer is the cost of the unfabri- 
cated steel? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. The idea was just to give the proportion of the two 
classes. 

President. — Then the cost of the fabricated comes under the last heading, 
what we call in our question “ erection in India.” 

Mr. Parrott. — ^Yes. 

President, — The (*ost oi fabrication comes inider the last entry “ erection 
in India.” A\’e are anxious to get the approximate average '’ost per ton of 
fabricated steel parts of the vessel. As yon have not actually imported these, 
there will be difficulty in giving it. But take your pre-war experience At 
that time were the fabricated steel parts of vessels more expensive than, 
let us say, fabricated steel parts in bridge work or something of that kind 
or were they much about the same? 

Mr. Parrott. — 1 don’t think there would be any great difference between 
fihe two. 

PifHident. — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Com])any have given us a somewhat 
startling figure of Rs. 720 to Rs, 840 a ton. They are coming to-morrow and 
we shall have to ask them what exactly these figures mean. The (question was : 

” What is the present average c.i.f. cost (without duty) per ton rf the 
fabricated steel parts of imported vessels which are (harged "with 
duty at 25 j)er cent, ad valorem 'V 

They say : 

” The present average c.i.f. cost ol the fabricated steel ];arts of im- 
ported vessels chargeable to duty at 25 ])er cent, varies accord- 
ing to the size of the vessel concerned but it is roughly between 
Rs. 720 and Rs. 840 })er ion, to which duty has to lie added.” 

We put these figures to AlcssJ’s. Burn and ('‘ompaiiy and they t Xf)!‘essed an 
Ardent desire to build vessels for the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company at these 
prices. 

Mr. Parrott. — I can’t understand these figures. 

President , — Jn our original Steel eiujuiry the figure we a>?ived at wa.s 
Rs. 250 a ton for fabricated steel. It has subsequently fallen owing to 
various causes. 

Mr. Parrott. — They don’t say when that jmrticular stuff wa*- imjioited. 

President. — They have been imjKnting quite a fair number of vessels 
rec'ently. 

Mr. Parrott. — I believe so. 

President. — They profess to be giving the present day costs. The reason 
why w'e are anxious to get it is that, unless we have got sometlung to com- 
pare with the Indian cost, it is almost impossible to say what tlie real posi- 
tion is between the imported vessel and the Indian vessel. I’he main question 
we have to answer is whether protection is required and, if so, how much. Up 
to date very little information has been given us to ans\ver that (piestion. 
Messrs. Burn and Company told us that you had ordered three fiats from 
them last year. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President. — You didn’t on that occasion call for any tenders. You have 
Already told me you always made them in India. 
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Mr. Parrott. — It was all a question of time in this particular case. We 
wanted them for the busy jute season. At a short notice they were able to 
build and that was how they got the order. 

President. — Was it simply a question of time? 

Mr. Parrott. — Tes. 

President. — In ordinary circumstances you would have built them your- 
selves ? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, but in this case we could not have built them in the 
requisite time. 

President. — I was in hopes that you might have called for tenders and that 
you would be able to give us the information. 

Mr. Parrott. — No. Unfortunately we cannot give more information 
owing mainly to the financial stringency, we liave been unable to build 
during the last four or five years. 

President. — One recognises that. Also you are not able to give the 
average freight rate on the fabricated steei parts. 

Mr. Parrott. — We can only give that by going back probably to 1919 or 
1920. 

President. — I am afraid the freight rates of 1919 or 1920 would not be of 
much use to us. 

Mr. Parrott. — There has been little or nothing fabricated imported at aU 
since then. 

President. — We discussed this question with Messrs. Bum and Company. 
The lrrawadd\ Flotilla Company haye ^ven 4*0 a ton as the freight rate. 
We put that figure to ]\Iessrs. Burn and Uom])an-\ and they said it could not be 
as high as that Plates and the hull formed the bulk and they would he practi- 
caU) flat. There was no reason why a higlier freight should he charged on 
them, because tlieA would not occupy more room. 

Mr. Hewlson . — Only on certain parts tlie\ may have to pa^^ more freight. 
For example the Bow and Stern plates of a vessel may come out bent, also 
the bilge plates in which case more freight may he charged on such parts. 

President. — I take it on the plates tliat are not bent, the lute is probably 
the same as the ordinar;\ rate lor steel. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President. — As regards the fabricated parts which come out to you from 
the home builder, do you do the joining uj) out here or are there any parts 
corning out joined up there? 

Mr. Heirison . — In some cases where angles have to he joined together by 
bracket, the latter may be rivett»ed to one angle, otller\^ise the pieces come 
out entirely se])arute. We bring them out and rivet them here. 

President . — In question 18 we asked : 

“ Have the Company any suggestions to make as to the manner in 
wliifh the Tariff Schedule should be amended, if it is decided 
that the duty on the fabricated steel parts of vessels should be* 
reduced?” 

W^hat you say is : 

The term “ vessels in sections ” should be given only the practical 
definition.” 

I am afraid that it is not an admissible solution of the problem, because 
when the final authority, whatever it is, says what a r-ertain phrase rreans, 
you cannot go beyond that. If that meaning is not acceptable, then >ou must 
find other words. 

Mr. Parrott- — That meaning has not been applied tor very many years 

President. — Nobody raised the question whether they nere \essels in nee- 
tions or whether they were fabricated steel, because the duty was the same. 
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Mr. Parrott. — Quite so. 

President. — I do not know wht'jKt' you have looked at our last Steel 
Report. What we did there was this. We U>ok all the vario\is fabricated 
steel entries in the schedule, for instance, Iron or steel plates not onder ith 
inch thick including sheets ^th inch thick or over — 

(6) fabricated all (jualities, except the coinpv lent parts of shi|.s and other 
vessels. Leaving them out under each of these entries then \oij v. ould have 
to add another entry “ component parts of the ships and vessels so much.'’ 
I imagine that if the Board do make any proposal of that kind, the> would 
probably take some such shape, but I take it provided the thing is done and 
effectively you don’t attach very great importance to the method that is 
precisely followed. 

Mr. Parrott — We don’t. 

President. — Practically would there be any difficulty for the Customs autho- 
rities in ascertaining whether the particular plates or particular girders and 
so on that came out were actually intended for use in the construction of 
a vessel? 

Mr. Parrott. — T don’t think so. They are all marked. All parts coming 
out for re-erection liere are marked with the name of the vessel. 

President. — la that invariably the case? 

Mr. Parrott. — That is invariably done. It is really required for our own 
purpose. 

y resident . — Is that a custom to your own firm or is that common to others? 

Mr. Heivisnn . — 1 think all firms must have it, because they would have 
a lot of material arriving and they have got to find out which is which. 

President. — Otherwise they might get mixed upP 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, 

President. — I take it also the Customs authorities will be in a position 
to insist on the production of the brand of the vessel? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President. — But there is also this point to be considered. It is not only 
new steel coming out for a new vessel, but also steel coming out f')r repairs 
to vessels 

Mr. Parrott. — That would come out in packages simply marked with the 
Company’s name. In no case would it bear a vessel’s name. 

President. — As regards repairs you buy unfabricated steel and fabricate 
it yourself, in which case that question hardly arises. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President . — What was running in my mind was this. If the cost of fabri- 
cated plates was Rs. 200 a ton c.i.f. and if the duty was 10 per cent., then 
it will be Rs. 20 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President . — If the duty on unfabricated plates is Rs. 80. do you think 
it is conceivable that it might be worth anybody’s while to drill a few holes 
and bring them out as the component parts of the shij)? 

Mr. Parrott. — It will be up to the Customs authorities to make sure of th« 
position before passing the stuff. 

President - — ^Let me put it the other way round. Would it be easy for the 
bond fide importer of a vessel to satisfy the Customs authorities that^ the 
fiteel is required for that particular purpose? 

Mr. Parrott. — We could do that easily as far as our imports are conceined. 

President . — You yourselves are not only importers, but builders and there 
is one aspect of the case in which you might be able to help us. It was clear 
fjroni Mr. Cochran’s evideru'e in our first enquiry that as regards the building 
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of inland vessels the Indian engineering firms had an advantage which they 
did not have in the of fabricated steel. We never ascertained where 

precisely the advantage lay, but the main point he urged was that there was 
less competition from abroad in the case of construction of inland vessels 
than in the case of any other kind of engineering steel v ork. -Do you agree 
with tliat as far as your information goes? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President. — In what j)recisely does the advantage consist as regards the 
inland vessels? Why is competition less keen and wh\ is it more difficult 
for the foreign manufacturer to get the order? 

Mr. Heins(oi. — 1 suppose the price is the onh factor. I should not think 
for one tiling that there are manv foreign builders who cater for this class 
of w'ork. 

President. — ] am thinking of Great Britain and practically it has been 
Great Britain hitherto, has it not? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

]^i fhidrnt . — What the future may have, one doesn’t know. According to 
the evidence we have had from the engineering firms, the British bridge 
builder V competition is ver\ severely felt, but it is not so as regards the 
construction of inland vessels. What we are trying to ascertain, if we can^ 
is just \\ here the difPereiice lies. In our original report we ventured the 
surmise that there might he a heavier freight on the component parts of a 
ship. Ifowever the plates come out flat and it doesn’t look as if there was 
much as that. Take the case of your own flats. I take them rather than the 
steamei’s, because they are always constructeii in India. T take it that you 
do that, because \ou believe this is the cheapest way of doing it. 

Ml Parrott. — Yes. 

PrcHidnit . — If you could effect any economy by building them at home, 
there is no reason why .vou should not do it. 

Mr. Parrott. — h)uite so. 

President. — In the ease of a Company like yourselves you must have a yard 
in an.T case for repair work. There may be this element in it. If you can 
so to speak get the full value out of your yard by doing a certain amount of 
construction that will affe<;t the cost of your repairs. 

Ml. Parrott. — Our jiolicy, as far as possible, is to keep our yard fully em- 
ployed throughout the year either with new (’oristruction or repair work and 
as the latter is confined as much as possible to our slack traffic season we try 
to keep the yard w'orked to its full cafiacity for the remainder of the year 
with new construction. 

President. — That of course doesn’t apply to people like Messrs. Burn and 
Company, and yet they themselves admit that there is less competition for 
inland vessels than in the case of other fabri(;ated steel work. One of the 
reasons was that in the case of imj)orted vessels there is a certain amount of 
work to be done twice over, that is erection, although it is not the whole of the 
erection. Is there any way in which one could discover just what that was 
likely to amount to per ton of material? 

Mr. Parrott. — That information we could probably give the Board.* 

President. — If you could, it would be useful to us. We are asking all the 
witnesses equally on that point. 

Mr. Parrott. — It is really the cost of what the builder at home would 
charge for the erection of a vessel and also for dismantling it. 

President. — There is another aspect of the case that has been suggested. 
Supposing for some reason or other your yard was fully employed and you 
had an imi>orted vessel coming in, which had to be erected, you would have io 

* Information not supplied — see Statement III, para. 3. 
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employ another engineering firm to erect it for you. Would that be more 
expensive than erecting it in your own yard? 

Mr. Parrott.— J don’t recollect a case of that kind arising. 

President. — What I am really thinking of is people like the railway com- 
panies who have no shipping yard and who have to get the work done by 
somebody else. What was suggested to us was this, that in such cases there 
was an advantage in getting the whole thing done in India. If the engineer- 
ing firms only got the work of erection, they would probably try to make more 
profit out of that, as the work must he done in India in any case. What do 
you think of that There might be competition between the various engi- 
neering firms. 

Mr. Parrott. — I think that it will be safe to say that it would cost us more 
li we go outside and have a vessel re-erected. 

Mr. Girnnala. — Messrs. Kilburn and Company are the managing agents of 
your Company? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How long has this company been in existence? 

Mr. Parrott. — Since 1844. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us some idea — yours is a very big fleet — of the 
number of vessels that you have actually built in this country and the number 
which you have imported either now or second-hand? 1 suppose some of them 
might have been picked up second-hand. 

Ml. Parrott. — A few have been taken over from different companies. I 
am afraid I cannot give you off-hand i\hat part of the fleet has been actually 
built out here and what part has been built at home. 

President. — Supposing you could give us from 1900 up to the beginning of 
the war the iiumher of vessels built at home and the number built here, it 
would be useful. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is this passenger and cargo service combined? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What jiarts do you serve mainly? 

Mr. Parrott. — We run as far as Dibrugarh in Assam which is about 1,000 
miles. We serve up to Buxar on the Ganges and up to Silchar in Cachar and 
.all round the Ganges Delta, in fact, all over Kastern Bengal wherever navi- 
gation is possible. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Taking your gross total takings what are the jn’ojiortions of 
goods traffic and passenger traffic? 

i\fr. Panott . — I am afraid it is not f)os<ible to give that information off- 
hand. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you let us have a copy of your last published balance 
sheet ? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, with pleasure. t 

Ml. Ginwala. — I should like to see what your gross earnings and exjiendi- 
ture are, what is your block a(;count, what is your subscribed capital and so 
on. Since the war, practically you have not been renewing your fleet very 
much F 

Mr. Parrott. — Not much. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But previous to that, can you give us some idea of the 
number of renewals that actually took place? 

Mr. Parrott . — This information is easily ascertainable from the Fleet Inst 
"that we have given you. 


* Statement HI, para. 1. 
t Not prinhed. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — It is very difficult to find that out. You don’t scrap any- 
thing apparently. 

Mr. Parrott. — 1 would not like to say that we don’t scrap anything. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is the difficulty. I cannot ascertain what is the pro- 
portion of your renewals and replacements to your total block account. You 
will have to show by some sort of figures what is going to be the additional 
burden in the matter of replacements and renewals and repairs whatever it is. 
As you stand just now you don’t go in for any very large renewals. That 
means it would be very difficult to ascertain that figure. What we would like 
to have is information as regards replacements and renewals in proportion to 
the fleet or as a business man what you would allow for renewals and rei>lace- 
ments in a normal year. 

Mr. Parrott. — It is extremely difficult to give you any information. Actual 
replacements, as such, have been few and far between. I don’t think there 
have been any actual replacement in my time though there have been larger 
additions to our fleet to meet an expanding business. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case, you have nothing to fear from the duty. 

Mr. Panott. — We have certainly got to look to the future and every 10 
or 15 thousand rupees added to the cost of a ship might in time make a very 
considerable difference to us in maintaining the efficiency of our service. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Why anticipate the time by such a long way? 

M) . Parrott. — One has to in Ihese things unfortunately. I will give you 
such information as 1 oeb. 

Ml . Ginwala. — You say in one place that shipbuilding costs have gone up so 
very much that you have not thought it worth while going in for renewals. 
Surely in shipbuilding you cannot say that costs have gone up as much as 
costs in other industries? 

Mr. Parrott. — That reply really refers to the general financial stringenoy 
which has kept us back from building. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I will put it to you this way. I take it that like other firms 
doing transport business you have increased your rates and fares since the 
war 'f 

Mr. Parrott. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What do you think the percentage will be? 

Mr. Pan'rott. — Since pre-war 1 should say an all round average of 10 per 
cent, on goods traffic. Probably it is a little more in passenger fares but I 
should say 10 per ceiit. is a fair average as far as goods traffic is concerned. I 
might say here that we have had to revise the rates again since we raised 
them. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then in shipbuilding, the costs have not gone up enor- 
mously. Since the war, there has been such a big slump 1 

Mr. Parrott. — Our reply referred more to the financial position of the 
Company which like the financial position of many other concerns, during the 
last four or five years, has stood in the way of development. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the deciding factor in determining whether you 
should build a certain ship here or import it? 

Mr. Parrott. — The type of vessel in the first place. 

Mr. Ginwala, — That is to say, whether it is the type which can or cannot be 
manufactured here by you or anybody else ? 

Mr. Parrott. — I would not go as far as that but we have builders at home 
who have been building for us for very many years and we look upon them as 
advisers as well as builders. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is merely convenience. You cannot say that if you go 
on building here you won’t have the same facilities. What is there that com- 
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pels you, apart from the question of convenience, that you send your orders 
abroad ? 

Mr. Parrott. — We feel that we can get the work done better at home than 
we can get in this country at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In what way? 

Mr. Parrott. — We can rely upon onr experienced Home builders better to 
give us what we want and with their experience they are able to suggest cer- 
tain improvements and details which we may not have thought of at the time 
of ordering a vessel. 

Mr. Girurala. —Thni might apply to a new type. Supposing you wanted to 
be v’ery up to date and you wanted something quite new, I can understand 
your wishing to go abroad for it. Once you have got that, why should you 
go home for repeat orders? 

ill/. Parrott. — J don't think we do wish to go abroad unless we want to 
construct a new type. As I said, we do build here. Once we get a vessel or 
two of the new type, we start building ourselves. 

Ml. Ginwala. — In that case what it conies to is this. So far as you are 
concerned, it is only with reference to entirely new types that it would be 
necessary to send orders abroad? 

Ml Parrott. — Quite correct. 

Ml Ginv'ola. — And that is a very small percentage of your requirements. 

Mr. Pai'rott. — Yes. 

Ml. Ginwala. — You may require a ship or two of that type in two or three 
years. With regard to the rest you build them here either in your own works 
or elsewhere. 

Ml. Parrott. — That is correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you have to build your steamers elsewhere in India? 

Mr. Parrott . — My recollection is we have nevei gone outside our own yard 
and our builders at home for anything exce]>t flats, launches and barges. We 
have never had n steamer built by an outside firm to my knowledge. 

Ml. Ginwala. — So you cannot give an opinion as to the kind of work that 
is turned out here? 

Ml. Parrott. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as your own works are concerned, I suppose you can 
build ships as good as imported ones? 

Mr. Kewison. — We have built recently two boats which are almost exactly 
the same as those imported and re-erected by us. They are satisfactory in 
every way, but the workmanship in some respects is not so fine as that in the 
imported vessels. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What size is that? 

Mr. Hewison. — These are steamers 230 feet long. We ourselves have not 
the same facilities as the builders at home for doing work which makes for 
light construction. We have to make it a bit heavier. That is because of the 
lack of facilities in India. The question of draught is a very serious thing 
with our ships. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far, you have been able to overcome that? 

Mr. Heicison. — All our ships are slightly heavier than the ships built at 
home. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you found any navigation difficulty? 

Mr. Parrott. — There is a disadvantage. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But the disadvantage has not been so great that you have 
thought of importing these ships? 

Mr. Parrott. — No. Not on that account alone 
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Mr. Oimmla. — The 25 per cent, duty applies to fabricated material 
in which, apparently, at j)resent your imported vessels are included, if they 
are not brought out in sections. We recommended that a duty of 25 per 
cent, ad valor e in should he imposed on certain classes of fabricated materials, 
which happen to be more or less similar to yours. Tn that, there are two 
elements. One is that the duty on un fabricated steel went up from 10 per 
cent, ad valorem to 25 j^er cent, ad valorem. The result was that the price 
of the raw material to the domestic manufacturer went up by the difference 
between the two. Also there is the wastage of 10 per cent. On that also he 
had to pay a higher duty. Now if you get this exemption which you are 
asking for or if the duty is reduced to 10 per cent., then on the unfabricated 
part of the metal you would be jiaying only 10 i)er cent., whereas the other 
consumers of similar material have to pay 25 per cent. 

Mr. Parrott. — I don’t quite folloAv why we should pay only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Ghiwala. — Because the whole duty is reduced to 10 per cent, ad 
valorem . 

Mr. Parrott. — That is only on fabricated material. 

Mr. Glnirala. — On tbe unfabricated steel used in making fabricated it 
would also be 10 per cent. 

Mr. Parrott. — 1 see what you mean. 

President . — As a vessel consists mostly of plates and structurals, the duty 
is Rs. 30 a ton. If you add the 10 per cent, wastage, it comes to Rs. 33 per 
ton. The Indian manufacturer is taxed to the extent of Rs. 33 a ton on what 
lie builds, whereas if the duty is reduced to 10 per cent, on the imported 
fabricated material, a company like yours would be paying a little over Rs. 20 
per ton. The result of reducing the duty to 10 per cent, would be that the 
Indian shipbuilder would be directly at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Why should you be put at an advantage of 10 per cent, or 
whatever it is. Look at yourselves as a general consumer. Other consumers 
of plates and structurals pay at a higher rate. Why should you want to pay 
at a little lower ratep You must explain on what grounds you claim this. 

Mr. Parrott. — It is rather difficult to reply to that question. As a con- 
cern serving the public interests and developing the country’s natural re- 
sources T think we might be given some advantage over an ordinary person 
who is, say, building a house lor instance, or a bridge. 

Mr. Girneala. — Take railway bridges. 

Mr. Parrott. — Are all materials for railway bridges subject to the duty? 

Mr. Ginwala. — Yes. Apart from your claim that you are serving the public 
you don’t want to be ]nit on a different footing from other consumers? 

Mr. Parrott. — I don’t think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In our previous Re]>ort, dealing with another asjiect of the 
engineering industry, this is what we called compensating protection. It means 
this : the price of raw^ materials used by the domestic producer gc) up in 
consequence of the higher duty by his being granted compensating protection 
he is put in the same position as he was before the additional duties on his 
raw materials were imposed. In our first enquiry we considered that of 
the total duty of Rs. 62, Rs. 33 would be accounted for by this com}iensating 
protection and Rs. 29 by fabrication, so that the proportion is 33: 29. It is 
roughly equal, that is wliat it comes to. 

Mr. Parrott. — ^Yes. 

President. — Supposing this view’ was taken that it was not reasonable that 
the tariff should be adjusted in such a way that the Indian shipbuilder is at 
a definite disadvantage, roughly on the figures I have worked out if the duty 
were 15 per cent, on the imported fabricated parts of ships, that would practi- 
cally exactly counterbalance the duty he has to pay on his material. On that 
bajsis if you think it is reasonable that the duty should be at any rate not 
"than that, we may get what we call equality of tariff treatment. 
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Mr Parrott . — I think it is quite reasonable. 

President. — I am assuming that no more is required, but without even 
answering that question, one might say we don’t think the duties on fabri- 
cated parts of ships should be less than the duty the Indian builder will have 
to pay on his material.’’ Would that be an unreasonable view to take? 

Mr. Parrott . — No, it would not. 

Mr. Ginwdla. — Would you agree that it would be in the interest of the 
country as a whole to promote shipbuilding as much as ])Ossible? 

Mr. Parrott. — Fiidoubtedly. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — And that il by the removal ol this duty, which has acci- 
dentally come to ai)i)ly to your ships, we might not accelerate shipbuilding 
in this country. From that point of view it would be advisable for the country 
to say “ the duty has alreadj^ come in, let it stay ”? 

Mr. Parrott. — Looking at it from that point of view T think you are quite 
right; from the local shipbuilding point of view it is quite correct. 

President. — If, on the other hand, the duty on the vessels means a very 
heavy tax on transportation, you would ask us to consider tliat aspect of the 
case, is that so? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

Mr. Girnrala. — Let me put it to you this way. Eliminating what I just 
now put as compensating protection, only a small amount of protection re- 
mains which from your point of view may be considered as injurious. Having 
regard to that fact w'ould you object to it from the national ])oint of view? 

Mr. Parrott. — No, we cannot object from that point of view. 

Mr. Girnrala. — Do yon consider that among the engineering lir.aR that g;u 
in for shipbuilding there is reasonable com])elitioii ? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, there is. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there a combine or anything ol the kind to regulate the 
rates ? 

Mr. PaTr(dt . — Not that 1 know of. When W’c' intend building locallv 
outside our own yard we usually call tor tenders from the different firms iii 
Calcutta and from results I don’t think there has been an\ cinestiou ot 
a (combine. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Wlieii you place orders locally for barges, flats, etc., do you 
find the work satisfactory? 

Mr. Parrott . — Yes. 

Mr. Grinwala. — Has there been any difficulty in getting delivery in time? 

Mr. Parrott . — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I think you said in some }>art ol your evidence that you 
save two months’ time by sending orders ior ships abroad -^ 

Mr. l^arrott. — Yes. Taking the time on a re-erection job as compared wdth 
the time taken in the construction ol a new vessel there is a saving of about 
two months’ time in lavour ot a re-erec ted vessel which has come out from 
Home. 

Mr. Ginwala . — That de])ends on the c*ondition of trade at Home? 

Mr. Parrot. — 1 mean from the time the parts arrive from Home and re- 
erection commences. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There wdll not be a saving of time necessarily. You may 
send out an order and it may he very much delayed. 

Mr. Parrott. — We try and arrange to get the parts that w^e want in time. 
There is a difl:erence of two months so far as the work in the yard is concerned. 

President. — It occupies your yard for a shorter time, is that it? 

Mr. Pai rott. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — That may be sometimes an advantage, but on the other 
band by placing orders here you may be better off in other ways. You can 
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inspect the work yourself, you can supervise the work, you can see what 
materials are used, and you can give orftl instructions about any changes and 
so on, so that the advantage is not entirely on the side of the foreign builder. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, there are certain advantages. 

Mr. Qimvala. — From your answer to Question 8 as far as I can see you 
would import practically the hull and the machinery, that is what it comes toP 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, and the rest of the vessel is locally manufactured. 

President. — There may be one or two small fittings, pumps and so on? 

Mr. Parrott. — That would come as part of the machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as your requirements are concerned, I think you 
said that you could do practically the whole thing here in the matter of ship- 
building, except when you want a new type of vessel, that so far as the process 
of manufacture is concerned you can carry that out here? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, with the exception of machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company say that on some types of 
vessels they have got to use galvanized sheets in the hull and that the gal- 
vanizing, has to be done after furnacing and shaping and that this cannot 
be done here. 

Mr. Hewison. — We don’t use galvanized plates. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have not found it a disadvantage? 

Mr. Hewison. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Did you do any galvanizing here before? 

3/ r. Hewison. — We used to have galvanized plates out from Home. The 
only galvanized plates we used were those used on ships which were built at 
Home and re-erected out here. 

Mr. Gimvala. — You have not used them in your own works? 

Mr. Hewison. — No. 

President. — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company suggest that it would be eco- 
nomical to have galvanized sheets because you would not have to allow so much 
margin for corrosion. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the lightest draft out here? 

Mr. Parrott. — V Id". Such vessels run in very shallow rivers. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the load it would carry? 

Ml. Parrott. — About 1,500 maunds of cargo and probably 200 passengers. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the length of the launch? 

Mr. Parrott. — 87 feet. We call them stern wheel feeder service steamers. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In vour creek steamers have you got a launch about 
115' X 25' X 76'? 

Mr. Parrott. — No. Our nearest type is about 105 feet long. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the loaded draft of that? 

Mr. Parrott. — 5 feet. 

President. — In your Answer 1 to the questionnaire you mention one steamer 
105'x24' 6"x7' Q". Is that the one you are thinking of? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You don't use any galvanized bottoms for that? 

Mr. Parrott. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, apart from the question of any effect of 
corrosion you would not use any galvanized plates? 

Mr. Parrott. — We don’t use any galvanized plates at all in the construc- 
tion of our vessels. 

Dr. Matthai. — With regard to the question that Mr. Ginwala put to you as 
to whether there is any special ground on which you can base your case for 
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exceptional treatment, I want to put it to you whether you consider this a 
tenable suggestion, namely that of all the various forms of transport you have 
in India river transport is the least developed? 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai, — And it is specially important that you should do all that 
you can to develop it, so that supposing it happened that this duty was going 
to tell upon the cost of that transport, it is a serious matter from the national 
point of view and it is very important that w’e should treat this in the same 
way in which we treat the railway's. Do you consider that a reasonable sugges- 
tion ? 

Mr. Parrott. — 1 accept that as a reasonable suggestion. What I would add 
is, as far as the present duty is concerned, if w’e found that the duty was 
telling against our building at home a more efficient tyj)e of vessel, than we 
could build here. I don’t think it would stop us from continuing our opera- 
tions. We should build if at all i)Ossible in this country and run the risk of 
not being quite so efficient in our services. 

Dr. Matthai. — Now with regard to the question of rates and fares, you 
said in answer to a question that there has been a rise of about 10 per cent, 
since iire-war. 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes, 

Dr. Matthai. — 1 think the suggestion is made in a representation we had 
from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company that it is almost impossible, down there 
at any rate, to raise the rates and lares above the present limit. Their sug- 
gestion seems to me, as lar as I gathered it, that the rates now are almost the 
highest the traffic can bear. If you put it any higher, you will lose traffic. 
Would that be true with regard to your position? 

Mr. Parrott. — I think there may be certain directions in w’hich we would 
probably get a little extra Ireight, but speaking generally we think we have 
about reached the limit as regards increased rates since the war. 

Dr. Matthai. — There is another suggestion that they make and that is with 
regard to wages that labour is cheaper in Calcutta in shipbuilding. I want 
to ask you a question on that. Would you say if you take Ihe shipbuilding 
industry in India as compared wdth shipbuilding in the United Kingdom that 
labour is cheaper in India. 

Ml. Heiri.'ion . — I don’t think it is cheaper really. 

Di. Matthai. — Could you give us any sort of typical figures? If you take 
wages ill relation to outturn, is it at all possible to say that labour in India is 
cheaper in shipbuilding? 

Mr. Parrott. — No. 

Di . Matthai. — 1 w’as looking through the evidence given by one of the ship- 
builders in Calcutta before the Mercantile Marine Committee and one of them 
w’ho has had apparently experience both of India and of United Kingdom said 
in regard to ri vetting, the rate of wages in the United Kingdom is three times 
as high as in India whereas the outturn in the United Kingdom is three times 
more than it is in India. That means the position is the same more or less 
in both countries. Where, however, it is more expensive is, in his opinion, in 
regard to supervision which is an item that you have got to incur. Would 
you take that as the correct position ? 

Mr. Heiriaon. — Yes. Another point is this, that the rivetting done in 
Europe is much more efficient than the revetting done here owing to the habits 
of workmen. Another thing is less wastage of material there. 

Dr. Matthai. — The President was asking you whether there was any kind 
of advantage that the shipbuilding industry had in India which the other 
engineering industries don’t have compared with the industries in the United 
Kingdom. Now I want to put to you one or two suggestions and see whether 
you think they are reasonable. One of them is, if you take ordinary structural 
work like bridges and so on, there is a very large market for that kind of 
work in India, but if you take river ship construction, there is a limited 

D 
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market. It is not likely that British firms would like to form connections 
with Indian market when there is not a possibility of a steady flow of orders* 
Would you take that as a possible reason why there is not the same amount 
of competition in regard to inland shipbuilding? 

Mr. Parrott . — I should think it is very likely a factor. 

Dr. Matthai . — Orders are rare and on the whole they are small orders, 

Mr. Parrott. — Yes. 

President . — 1 take it that all river steamship companies have got their own 
companies to deal with. The bulk of the orders will only be coming from 
them, so that what is left is the odds and requirements of the Port Commis- 
sioners and so on — ^that is a still more limited market. 

Mr. Parrott . — Quite so. 

Dr. Matthai . — There is just one other point that J want to ask you. What 
is your own general impression with regard to the demand there is for the 
building of inland ships in India? Do you think that the shipbuilding plant 
in this country is really in excess of the demand for ships in the country? 

Mr. Parrott . — I think so. 

P resident . — There is just one question I want to ask for comparing with 
the figures given by the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. What would be the 
quantity of steel you use in making your creek steamer, which is item C in 
your answer to Question 1? 

Mr. HfU'ison . — 75 tons. 
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Witness No. 3. 

THE SHAUMAR WORKS, LIMITED 

A. — WBlTmT. 

statement I. — Letter^ dated the 12th October 1925, 

With reference to your No. 517 of the 17th September 1925, addressed to 
the Secretary, the Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta, regarding the 
subject of import duty on ships and other vessels for inland and harbour 
navigation, the Secretary of the Engineering Association has handed one copy 
of the questionnaire to us intimating that we may make our own representa- 
tion to the Tariff Board. 

We have the honour to answer the questionnaire as follows : — 

1. Our firm construct vessels of the following type: — 

(tt) Combined j)assonger and cargo vessels. 

Qj) Tugs fitted with steam machinery. 

(r) Tugs fitted with internal combustion machinery. 

{d) Launches fitted with steam machinery. 

(c) Launches fitted with internal combustion machinery. 

(/) Cargo boats and barges ranging from 25 to 130 tons capacity. 

(p) Flats. 


'A) 

Pontoons. 




2. (a) 

Rs. 

2,30,000 

130^ 

0"x23' 0"x 

9' 0". 

(h) 

Rs. 

1,87,000 

80' 

0"x21' 0"xll' 0". 

(c) 

Rs. 

47,000 

60' 

0"xl4' 0"x 

7' 6". 

(d) 

Rs. 

1,85,000 

84' 

6"xl5' 0"x 

6' 9". 

(e) 

Rs. 

20,000 

65' 

0" X 14' 0" X 

5' 4^". 

(f) 

Rs. 

8,500 for 

boats 52' O^xlS' 

0"x8' 0" up to 


Rs. 

34,000 for 

boats 85' 0"x22' 

o 

X 

qo 

o 

(a) 

Rs. 

90,000 

200' 

0"x28' 0"x9' 6". 

{h) 

Rs. 

14,400 

60' 

0" X 16' 0" X 

6' 2". 


3. For power-driven vessels. For barges and pontoons. 

Machinery imported. 

(a) 15 per cent. 38 per cent, to 52 per cent, according to type 

(h) 48 per cent. .. .. 

(c) 6 per cent. 

(d) 12 per cent. 15 per cent, to 8 per cent. 

(e) 20 per cent. 47 per cent, to 40 per cent. 

4. 14 per cent, for steel plates and 11 per cent, for steel angles. 

5. (a) 58 per cent. 

(b) 18 per cent. 

(c) 14 per cent. 

(d) 10 per cent, (consists of galvanised sheets, bolts and nuts), 

6. (a) Approximately 6 per cent. 

(b) Approximately 10 per cent, to 20 per cent. 

7. The answer is in the affirmative. 

D 2 
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8. We agree with the Tariff Board’s conclusion, and are not aware of any 
facts that could have been brought to the notice of the Board to hare led 
them to take another view. 

9. No. 

10. No such specific cases have arisen in our firm. 

11. (a) 180' 0". 

( 6 ) 120 ' 0 ". 

(c) 80' 0". 

(d) 100' O''. 

(e) 80' 0". 

(/) 180' 0". 

(g) 200' 0". 

(h) 120' 0". 


12. The answer is in the affirmative. 

13. 20 per cent, and 27 per cent. 


Statement II. — Letter ^ dated the 8th January 1926, from The Shalimar Woiks 

Limited, Howrah. 

In my oral evidence I promised to try and obtain some information for the 
President as to the c.i.f. price of fabricated steel parts and 1 will give you a 
concrete example. 

A few months ago, my firm called for tenders for a new Saw mill measur- 
ing 80' 0" X 80' 0" with galvanized roof and a firm quoted us on the 10th 
December last Rs. 19,826 lump sum for the supply and delivery at Shalimar 
of materials for this building. 

Approximate weight — 1,293 cwts. 

Ejection on our foundations — ^Rs. 3,264. 

These people also offered a building of Home manufacture and I called 
them up on the ’phone the other day for a c.i.f. price for the same materials 
and they replied also by ’phone that the Home price came to within Rs. 100 
of the Calcutta price when the 25 per cent, customs duty was added. 

On the face of these figures, therefore, it seems absolutely essential to the 
Indian Shipbuilders’ interests to maintain the duty on fabricated steel sec- 
tions at 25 per cent. If it is reduced, it would put them to a great dis- 
advantage. 


Statement III. — Letter dated 8th February 1926, from the Shalimar Works, 

Limited, Howrah, 

We return herewith the copy of the record of evidence tendered before the 
Tariff Board by our Mr. Cameron duly corrected. There are some statements 
given in error, which require to be amended and we comment on these below. 


(1) Cost of erecting a vessel in England and dismantling. 

We regret we have been unable to get any information on this point from 
our records. 

(2) Freight. 

We have no records as we have not imported any vessels. 
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;8) Maximum length of steamers. 

We have built and engined two coasting steamers Penguin ” and 
Cormorant ” of the following dimensions : — 

Length 145' 0" B. P. 

Breadth 27' 0^ 

Depth 11' 0". 

Carrying capacity 500 tons “ dead ’’ weight. 

And 4 flats 220' x 30' x 9' having a carrying capacity of 830 tons. 

(4) Outfit of vessels. 

We attach a statement showing the number of vessels built and delivered 
in 1925, also at the bottom the totals for our maximum year 1913. 

The actual weight of steel used in the construction of new vessels built by 


us, was as follows : — 

1925 , 

337 tons carrying capacity 1,117. 

1924 . 

. 160 

>> 

)> 

„ 630. 

1923 . 

. 208 

>> 

ii 

„ 637. 

1922 . 

291 

>> 

»> 

„ 976. 

1921 . 

. 602 

>> 

i) 

„ 2.342. 


(5) C,1.F, prices. 

We are sorry we are unable to obtain any information. 

(6) Tonnage, 

6,000 tons is an error. We deal with the capacity and weight in the pre- 
vious statements but for further information regarding the actual weight of 
the steel used by us in any year, please kindly refer to our letter to the Tariff 
Board, dated the 17th September 1923. 
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THE SHALIMAR WORKS, LIMITED. 

B. — Okal. 

Evidence of Mr. A. CAMERON, recorded at Calcutta on Tuesday « 
the fth January 1926. 

President. — T think it would be most convenient to begin with your answers 
to questions 7, 8 and 9 of the questionnaire. It is not perfectly clear and I 
am not quite certain what your attitude is in the matter, because you say 
you agree with what Mr. Cochran said that only compensating protection is 
needed. You also agree with the Board that no protection is needed. 

Mr. Cameron. — It is rather conflicting but we contend protection is 
required. 

President. — The answers are very brief, but it is necessary that we should 
understand clearly what your position is in the matter. I think probably you 
misunderstood one of the questions. 

Mr. Cameron. — I think we have. 

President. — liCt me put it in a different way. The Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company want the 25 per cent, duty to be back to 10 per cent. What is your 
view about that? 

Mr. Cameron. — I am against that. 

Pr esideni . — Do you want to retain the 25 per cent, duty? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. As any advantages we may have should not be taken 
away. 

President. — Messrs. Burn and Company were giving their evidence yester- 
day and their view was that the 25 per cent, duty ought to be increased to the 
same extent as the duty on fabricated steel may be increased generally. All 
that you want is merely the retention of the existing duty or are you asking 
for an increase. 

Mr . Cameron . — I am quite satisfied with retention of the existing duty, but 
as fabricated steel is similar to shipbuilding they should be on the same basis. 

President. — In answer to question 9, you say the need for protective 
duties is not greater than it was in 1923. Your view is that 25 per cent, 
duty was wanted in 1923 and is wanted now. 

Mr. Cameron. — That is exactly what we want. 

Presideni. — What view do you take about the rise in the rupee sterling 
exchange ? 

Air. Cameron. — It certainly affects the landed cost of steel here. 

President. — Practically, does not the foreign manufacturer benefit to the 
same extent? 

M r . Cam eron. — Y es . 

President. — He fabricates his steel and sends it out. Still he gets the 
benefit. The exchange affects the raw steel which is part of the fabricated 
steel, so to speak. 

Mr. Cameron. — He is getting the benefit more than the Indian shipbuilder. 

President. — At any rate you don’t lay any stress on the rise in the exchange. 

Mr. Cameron. — 1 don’t. 

President. — What Messrs. Burn and Company told us was that it affected 
the Indian manufacturer unfavourably, in so far as it reduced the fabrication 
cost of the foreign manufacturer. So far as it merely affected the price of the 
un fabricated steel, it was the same for both parties. They thought that 
whatever the foreign manufacturer had to spend on fabricating the steel, 
when translated into rupees, became less. 
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Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President. — However your firm don’t lay stress on that point. 

Mr. Cameron. — No, as this part did not occur to me. 

President. — The Board’s original view was that the case even for compen- 
sating protection was not clearly established in the case of vessels. 

Mr. Cameron. — No, as only general evidence was given. 

President. — What it practically came to is this that on the evidence we 
received, especially Mr, Cochran’s evidence, on behalf of Messrs. Burn and 
Company, the Indian manufacturer had an advantage as regards the manu- 
facture of steamers and other Indian vessels, which he has not got in the case 
of fabricated steel generally. The difl&culty was we could not determine what 
the amount of that advantage was. I am afraid we are very much in the 
same position now. Had the duty actually remained at 10 per cent., we might 
by this time be getting better evidence. As the duty was raised it is still 
exceedingly difficult to get any direct comparison between the price of the 
vessel made in India and the price of the imported vessel. You say you are 
not in :i position to give us any facts. 

Mr. Cameron. — I am afraid I can’t help you very far in that respect. 

President. — It puts the Board in a somewhat difficult position, because 
there is no virtue in the 25 per cent. That is merely the rate considered 
appropriate in 1923-1924 for fabricated steel generally. Since then we have 
made another enquiry and we have recommended that the duty on fabricated 
steel should be raised to 324 P©r cent. The 25 per cent, duty on ships and 
other Indian vessels is, so to speak, an accident. There is nothing behind it. 
It might have been 30, 40, or almost any figure you choose to name. It is 
very difficult, therefore, for the Board to determine what is the fair measure 
of protection assuming that protection is required at all. 

Mr. ('ameron. — I don’t know whether anybody will be able to help you, but 
I understand that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company have placed an order with 
Vickers of Dublin for a number of vessels. 

President. — They are coming to give evidence on Friday. 

Mr. Cameron. — They may be able to give you the price they are paying for 
their vessels. They will be sent out for re-erection in India. 

President. — What they have told us is that they make the smaller vessels 
in India, and will continue to do so even though the duty is reduced to 10 per 
cent. The larger vessels they import now and they will continue to import. 

I don’t think that they will ever purchase vessels from Calcutta Engineering 
firms. 

Mr. Cameron. — Quite, but I think they could be satisfactorily built here. 

President. — The mere fact that they do build in India — however, small the 
size of the vessel may be — is evidence that Indian manufacturer has an 
advantage. 

Mr. Cameron. — Admittedly there may be an advantage. 

President. — What would you say that that advantage was due to? 

Mr. Cameron. — Are you speaking of barges, and launches or what? 

President. — There are more flats and barges than powercraft, I take it, 
manufactured in India? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes. 

President, — ^Let us take flats, as an example. 

Mr. Cameron. — Unfortunately, during my time we have not built fl#its in 
our works. 

President. — If that is not a suitable example, take any other type you like. 

Mr. Cameron. — Our general run of construction is 50 ton and 100 ton 
barges. I think the advantage probably lies more in labour charges than in 
anything else. 

President. — Wouldn’t that fact affect equally all kinds of fabricated steel? 
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Mr. Cameron. — I would not say it does. 

President. — Why is it that cheap labour is a greater advantage as regards 
the construction of barges than as regards the other work? 

Mr. Cameron. — In structural steel work there is a difference in the rates of 
labour as distinct from ship or boat construction. 

President. — What is the difference? 

Mr. Cameron. — Probably Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a cwt. 

President. — Which way it is? 

Mr. Cameron. — It is dearer in the case of the barge than it is in structural 
work. 

Presidenl. — Unless there is a corresponding difference abroad, one does not 
see that that should give you an advantage. It is rather a disadvantage. 

Mr. Cameron. — 1 don’t quite follow your point. 

President. — You say in respect of labour, Indian labour works out cheaper 
when you are making barges than when you are making bridges. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes, but the overhead charges are much less. 

President. — W^hat you have to pay per ton for labour in the case of a boat 
is higher than in the case of a bridge 

M'l . Cam cron . — Yes. 

President. — I don't quite see how that gives you an advantage if you have 
got to pay more. 

Mr. Cameion. — Are you referring to the difference between the cost of the 
boat imported and the cost of a boat built hero? 

President. — The point is this. Take a bridge as typical. On the one side, 
the evidence we have had in our enquiry is that competition is very keen 
and that the foreign manufacturer is constantly getting the order. As regards 
ships and other inland vessels, the evidence is that competition is not so keen 
and that the foreign manufacturer cannot get the order at any rate in 
Calcutta. The inference is, as it was admitted by Mr. Cochran in respect of 
boats and flats, the Indian manufacturer has got some advantage which he 
has not got in making bridges and other structural work. The point I am 
trying to get at is what is the advantage. How is it that competition is not 
so keen from abroad for ships and boats F What precisely is the reason P Let 
me put to you the two reasons that have been suggested to us. One of them 
IS that when a foreign manufacturer is asked to build an inland vessel for 
use in India, he has got to erect it in his own works in the process of making 
it, and then he has got to dismantle it and then it has got to he re-erected in 
India. Therefore, in the case of the imported vessel, part of the work has got 
to he done twice over. That means an addition to the cost. What do yon 
think of thatp Do you think that that affects the matter much? 

Mr. Cameron. — No doubt it does. It all adds to the cost by the time that 
it is finished and delivered afloat, but they may have other reasons with re- 
gard to the difference between a boat and a bridge. 

President. — The difference there would be this that the Indian Engi- 
neering firm has also got to erect the span or whatever it is in its own work- 
shop and then dismantle it, send it by rail and then re-erect it. In that case 
it also'has got to incur the double cost, so that there is no advantage. In the 
'lase of boats and ships, w^ould it be possible to put a figure on the extra cost 
of erecting twice overP 

Mr. Cameron. — There is one case that occurs to my mind. That is the 
fire float plying for the Port Commissioners but it is an exceptional type of 
vessel. The extra cost there is represented by Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000 in 
the value of the boat. 

President. — What is the total value of that boatP 

Mr. Cameron. — Approximately Rs. 3,00,000. 

President. — Do you think it would add as much as thatP 
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Mr, Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala, — Do you mean that the cost of re-erection in this country 
would be Rs. 40,000 

Mr, Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is hardly a point we are asking about. 

President. — The cost of erecting a vessel after it has arrived is Rs. 40,000. 
The whole of that is not double cost. 

Mr. Cameron, — They don’t spend Rs. 40,000 in erecting it at home. If 
the vessel had come under its own power, it would have come under 2^ per 
cent. If it came in as fabricated, it would have come under 10 per cent, in 
those days. 

President. — The question of the duty does not come in at the moment. 
It is simply this that Rs. 40,000 would be incurred in any case whether the 
vessel was built in India or built abroad. The point that we are after 
what is the additional cost which the foreign manufacturer has to incur in 
England for the work which was done tw'ice over. That is what we are trying 
to get at and I am afraid that it is not likely to amount to anything like 
20 per cent, of the value of the vessel. 

Mr, Ginwala. — As I understand it, duplication of work is involved at one 
stage in both countries. First of all you have got to erect the thing whether 
you build it here or abroad. Supposing you build a ship here or build it at 
home, the first thing you do is to build it. 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In this country you go on straight from that to rivetting. 
You remove the bolts and go on to rivetting. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — At home you put the bolts in and you have got to remove 
the bolts. That is all the additional work involved, is not that so? 

Ml. ('iimeron. — Yes. 

President. — It is very difficult to say. There is a certain amount of 
handling quite apart from the actual rivetting. You have got to dismantle 
it. I am trying to find out what it is. 

Mr. Cameron. — I will look into the question and see if we can give you any 

reliable information.* 

President. — We should be very grateful if you could. What we want is 
what you have got to spend for erecting in England and dismantling it. The 
Indian manufacturer has got to do neither the one nor the other. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Before rivetting is done here, don’t you have to put in the 
bolts P 

Mr. Cameron. — They have got to be screwed up. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And then you go on to rivet, is that not so? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — At home the same process will be followed except that the 
rivetting will not be done there. 

Mr. Cameron. — They would do only part of the rivetting. 

President. — Another reason mentioned, which gives the Indian manufac- 
turer a certain advantage, is that unless the importer has got a yard of his own,, 
where he can erect it himself, he has got to get the work done by the Indian 
manufacturer. His charge will not be so low as it would he if he was asked 
to make the whole of the vessel himself. Therefore, the purchaser who has not 
got a yard of his own may find it more convenient to deal direct with an Indian 
firm and have the whole thing done in this country. The whole thing will be 
in the hand of one firm from start to finish. Do you think that that is the 
correct attitude of the purchaser ? 
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Mr. Cameron. — I don’t think so ; sometimes it may be. 

President. — Take the case of a railway company who wants a steamer for 
its ferry service. I take it, when a ferry is imported, it has got to be erected 
at Calcutta. I don’t think that the Indian railway have got facilities for 
that. 

Mr. Cameron. — They call for comparative tenders from various ship build- 
ing firms. 

President. — Would not there be an advantage to the purchaser supposing 
the difference in price was not great, in dealing with the firm on the spot who 
would put the whole thing through from start to finish? 

Mr. Camei'on. — It is certainly more satisfactory to do it here than to have 
it made partly at home and then re-erected here by another firm altogether. 

President. — The third thing that has been mentioned to us is whether the 
freight on fabricated steel parts is not higher than the freight on the un- 
fabricated steel. The evidence we have had from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany is that they pay £3 a ton on the fabricated steel parts of imported vessels. 
That figure was challenged by Messrs. Burn and Company and they don’t think 
that it would be as much as that. We believe the plates would be charged by 
weight and not by measurement. Can you give us any information as to the 
freight payable on the fabricated steel parts of imported vessels? 

Mr. Cameron. — I will look that up.* 

President. — Then there are a few questions I want to put to you about 
some of the answers that you have given. In your answer to question 2 you 
say that the maximum length of any steamer you constructed is about 130 ft., 
whereas in answer to question 11 you give the largest length of the steamer you 
can construct as 180 ft. 

Mr. Cameron. — It should not be a steamer. It should be a flat. 

President. I think not. It comes under (a) Combined passenger and 
Cargo vessels.” 

Mr. Cameron. — That is a mistake. 

President. — What is the largest size that you have built? 

Mr. Cameron. — We can take flats up to 180 feet. 

President. — That is all you are equipped to manufacture at present? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President. — What would be the total amount of work that you can put 
through in a year? Perhaps the easiest way of getting it is what tonnage of 
steel could you deal with in making inland vessels of various kinds in a year? 

Mr. Cameron. — I will send it to you later. f 

President.— Let us have your actual output of vessels during the last five 
years and if in one of these years, you have not reached your maximum output 
then the output of the year in which your output was largest. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes.t 

President .—And it would be useful to have the dimensions of the vessels 
constructed in each case. 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes.t 

Mr. Oinwala. — Also the tonnage? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Do you mean the total weight of steel? 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want to know the carrying capacity, 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes.t 

President answer to question 3, you have given the percentages of the 
total cost of a vessel represented by various classes of expenditure. I notice 
that in the case of barges and pontoons you have not given any percentage 

* Information not available (Statement III). 
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figure under other imported materials.” Is that actually so? Do you not 
use any imported material? 

Mr. Cameron. — Not much. 

President. — I think it is not quite the same with Messrs. Burn and Com- 
pany. They are doing a large amount of flats. You say you don’t do flats. 

Mr. Cameron. — No. 

President. — That very likely explains the difference. 

Mr. Cameron. — They use galvanized sheets which are all imported. 

President. — ^What is the locally purchased material which you use in th ' 
case of a barge? 

Mr. Cameron. — Principally wood work and pig iron. 

President. — Pig iron you Use in making your own castings? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes. 

President. — In answer to question 5, you give the percentage of other kinds 
of steel as 10 per cent., which you say consists of galvanized sheets, bolts and 
nuts. It is a very small point. I don’t think that bolts and nuts are pro- 
tected, are they? 

Mr. Cameron. — No. 

President. — Strictly speaking, they ought not to be there being a very small 
item. 

Mr. Cameron. — Quite negligible. 

President. — I take it that ihey would be between 1 and 2 per cent, which 
would be the maximum. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President. — ^What is the galvanized sheet used for? What part of the 
vessel is made out of the galvanized sheet? I take it that these percentages 
refer to barges and pontoons. 

Mr, Cameron. — Very little galvanized sheet is used. 

President. — If it is a flat it will be used for roofing it and so on. 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes. — Galvanized sheet may be used in the construction of 
a small water tank or something like that and that is plain galvanized sheet. 

President. — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company have told us in Burma, espe- 
cially in the Delta, they have to make the hull and certain other parts out of 
galvanized plates, because of the corrosion of the river there. Have you ever 
to do that ? 

Mr. Cameron. — No. 

President. — So that point does not come in. 

Mr. Cameron. — No. 

President. — ^In your answer to question 13, I am afraid I don’t understand 
the percentages. The question was “ If the wastagei is taken at 10 per cent, 
the protective duties on plates, beams, angles, channels, etc., add Bs. 33 a 
ton and the duty on bars Rs. 44 a ton to the cost of the fabricated steel used 
for the construction of inland vessels. What percentages of the c.i.f. cost of 
imported fabricated steel parts would these sums represent?” The answer 
you have given means that the cost of fabricated steel parts is only about 
Rs. 166, which seems to me to be rather a low figure. 

Mr. Cameron. — I think we had some diflGiculty in making out this question. 

President. — What we were thinking of was this. The Indian manufacturer 
is subject to duties on unfabricated steel. These are definite amounts and 
when we know the rate of wastage we can tell what that means per ton of 
fabricated material. To know to what extent he is handicapped when com- 
pared with the foreign manufacturer, we have got to know at what price the 
foreign manufacturer is sending his stuff out. Then we can find out the addi- ' 
tional burden imposed on the Indian manufacturer by the protective duties 
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US compared with the price of the imported stuff. Have you any idea at all? 
Just take the fabricated steel parts, let us say hull. What do you think it 
would cost per ton o.i.f.? 1 know it is very difficult to get the information, 

but it is very important to us if you can give it. 

Mr. Cameron. — I cannot speak from memory, but we had a case before u* 
a month or two ago in connection with an enquiry from Arracan Flotilla 
Company. They were calling for tenders at home and they were also calling 
for tenders out here and I don’t rememl^er what the price was for the imported 
vessel. 

President. — Do you think by looking up your records you might be able to 
give us some information ? 

Mr. Cameron. — I will look up and see.* 

President. — Don’t mind the percentages. What we want is the c.i.f. cost 
per ton of the imported fabricated material. Supposing the Board came to 
the conclusion that no case for protection had been made out and recommended 
that the duty should go back to the 10 per cent. — and let us suppose that the 
Government of India and the Legislative Assembly approved of that — what do 
you think would be the result.^ 

Mr. Cameron. — To he quite frank, I don’t think we have been able to put 
forward any case from our side for an increase of duty above 25 per cent. 

President. — Are you apprehensive that a number of orders would begin to 
he placed abroad instejid of being placed in India? 

Mr. Cameron. — No, so long as the protection duty remains at 26 per cent. 

President. — That is as regards the kind of vessels that you make? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President. — It is interesting to get your views. None of us knows what 
might happen, that is the trouble. There is so little direct evidence as to 
how the two prices compare. Are the vessels which you make run in and round 
about Calcutta? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yob. 

President. — Bengal and Assam, speaking generally? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President.' — Have you ever sent vessels further afield than that? 

Mr. Cameron. — We have sent 6 barges to Vixagapatam. We have 2 more 
under oonstruction for them. 

President. — How would they be sent? 

Mr. Cameron. — They are towed down. 

Mr. Ginuyala. — Were they recent orders? 

Mr. Cameron. — They placed the order with us last year at the beginning 
of 1925. 

Mr. Ginwala. — -Were the orders received by you after the imposition of the 
new duties? 

Mr. Cameron. — They were placed after that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is just possible that you might not have got them except 
for the duty. Are your shops equipped to do general engineering as well or 
do you only specialise in shipbuilding? 

Mr. Cameron. — We are equipped for general engineering too. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What do you do in general engineering? 

Mr. Cameron. — All sorts of castings and pipes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Do you do any fabrication work such as girder work? 

Mr. Cameron. — We don’t do anything like that. 

Mr. Ginwcda. — You don’t do any structural work? 

* Information not available (Statement III). 
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Mr. Cameron.-^^o structural work at all. 

Mr, Gimcala. — Except shipbuilding? 

Mr. Cameron.-^And marine engineering, shafting, plummer, blocks, etc. 

Mr. Gxnwala. — How many years have your works been in existence? 

Mr. Cameron. — Upwards of 33 years. 

Mr. Ginxnala. — Does your shipbuilding experience extend to about 36 years? 

Mr. Cameron. — Our works were first started as a sort of repair workshop 
in connection with the Asiatic Steamship Company. They gradually deve- 
loped and extended to the size they are to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When did you commence shipbuilding? 

Mr. Cameron. — About 22 years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the maximum capacity of your shops in shipbuild- 
ing in tonnage? 

Mr. Cameron. — Speaking from memory, it is about 6,000* tons of steel. 

Mr. Gimoala. — ^Do you mean raw steel? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Gmn'ala. — How much carrying capacity would that represent? 

Mr. Cameron. — That T cannot say. I cannot speak from memory about 
that but I have a record. T will send it to you later. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want to get an idea as to what your maximum capacity 
for building ships in tonnage is. 

Mr. Cameron. — We keep a record of the ships we build every year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am asking you about the maximum capacity that your 
works can turn out. 

Mr. Cameron. — We have nine building berths. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the length of the slips? 

Mr. Cameron. — We can build a flat up to 180 feet long. We can only 
take steamers up to 130 feet. 

Mr. GinvHila. — That is because of the shortage of berths. 

Mr. Cameron. — They are short. Also the depth of water at the end of 
the slips is not much. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the biggest tonnage that you can construct? 

Mr. Cameron. — About 600. 

Mr, Ginwala. — That would apply to steamers? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Where are your works situated? 

Mr. Cameron. — Situated opposite to the entrance to the Kidderpore Dock- 
yards on the Shalimar side. 

Mr. Gimcala. — So far as the process of engineering goes, is there any sub- 
stantial difference between the processes used in shipbuilding and in other 
structural work? 

Mr. Cameron. — There is. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the main difference? 

Mr. Cjameron. — There is more specialised work in structural engineering 
than there is in shipbuilding. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is of the same kind, is it not? 

Mr. Cameron . — Practically the same machinery servos for both. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you had, say for the time being, to go in for 
other structural work, can you use the same plant? 

Mr. Cameron . — Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — Then, as regards labour, is ii also adaptable? 

Mr. Cameron. — There would not be any great difficulty in training the 
labour, but we would require specially traiu^ assistants in that branch ot 
engineering. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You don’t regard the shipbuilding engineering as a branch 
of engineering distinct from the ordinary structural work. 

Mr, Cameron, — I do, to a certain extent. 

President, — What Mr. Ginwala is thinking of is this. Taking the capacity 
of the Indian labour for what it is, is there any great difficulty in training 
it to build ships than in training it to make bridges? 

Mr. Cameron. — There is no greater difficulty. 

President, — They are on the same level? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President. — And the processes are similar though not identical? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take the case of other structural work. There you have to 
do forging, rivetting, etc. Do you do similar kind of work in shipbuilding? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards the comparison of costs, is there much difference 
between the two branches? 

Mr. Cameron. — Do you want to know the difference in the cost of -labour? 

Mr. Ginwala. — I mean the whole cost. 

Mr. Cameron. — It would be dearer in the case of boats as there is more 
furnace work to be done than it would in the case of other structural work. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would it be a very high percentage? 

Mr. Cameron. — No. 

Mr. GinwaUi. — Supposing you got an order for bridgework and you said 
you wanted Rs. 175 a ton, would you ask for much more if you supplied 
fabricated parts of a ship? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It would be much about the same. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^As regards galvanizing, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
say in the case of their creek steamers of 115^ and upwards they require 
certain parts to be galvanized. Is there any galvanizing plant in your shop? 

Mr. Cameron. — We do not have a galvanizing plant. There is the Indian 
Gidvanizing Company at Howrah. We get all our parts galvanized there. 

Mr. Ginwala,— Can they galvanize plates of 50 feet? 

Mr. Cameron. — I do not know whether they are equipped to do that. 

Mr. Ginwala.— They say that galvanizing has to be done after the parts 
have been fixed. 

Mr. Cameron. — That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you got an order from Burma would you be able 
to carry it out? 

Mr. Cameron. — No. We would have to specially construct those parts re- 
quired to be galvanized. They would have to be constructed big enough and 
small enough to ht those parts. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then, it would require alterations in the specifications? 

Mr. Cameron. — -Very probably it would. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it an expensive or a difficult process? 

Mr. Cameron. — It is an expensive process. 

Mr. Ginwqla, — But is the plant very expensive? 

Mr, Cameron.— 1 should say no. 
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Mr, Ginwala . — Then I take it that a substantial proportion of the 'TOst of 
galvanizing would be represented by the cost involved in the process. 

Mr, Cameron . — The process and the spelter required. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That, of course, alters the situation a great deal. If the 
plant itself is very expensive, then you cannot expect a shipbuilder on a 
small scale to possess that plant, but if the plant is cheap and the process 
costly, the position is different. 

Mr. Cameron . — I have often thought of putting it down here but we do 
not think that it is worth while doing so because we don’t produce the 
quantity of galvanized sheets required to warrant the putting down of a 
plant. Once it is put down, you have got to keep the bath going all the 
time, otherwise you would lose the spelter. 

President . — It requires continuous operation? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala, — Who are your principal customers? 

Mr. Cameron. — We have supplied barges to all the managing agents in 
Calcutta, viz.j Messrs. Macneil and Co., Mackinnon Mackenzie and Co., Bird 
and Co., Heilgers and Co., Jardine Skinner and Co. and Macleod and Co. 
We have also supplied even to the India General Navigation Company in years 
past, and Retriever Flotilla Company which is one of our Associated 
Companies. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you ever had a flotilla of your own? 

Mr. Cameron. — Turner Morrison’s have. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Turner Morrison’s are the managing agents of the Shalimar 
Works? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are more or less in the same position as the other 
Flotilla Companies to some extent, that is to say, you build some craft that you 
run. 

Mr. Cameron. — We build our own launches and boats that we want in 
connection with our own service. We have a very large ship repairing business 
which perhaps runs to 50 per cent, of our work. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you import any? 

Mr. Cameron . — No, we don’t. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Do Turner Morrisons import any? 

Mr. Cameron . — No. 

Mr. Ginwala.^-Can you give us some idea of the kind of ships that are 
imported ? 

Mr. Cameron . — Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co. import a few launches now 
and again. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Are they the kind of launches that cannot be built in this 
country ? 

Mr. Cameron . — They can be built in this country. The Port Commissioners 
have also placed orders for vessels which can be built in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Have they done so recently? 

Mr. Cameron . — Yes. Last year they imported two light vessels built by 
Thornycroft. 

President . — They were also mentioned by Messrs. Burn and Co. We were 
told that they had wooden hulls. 

Mr. Cameron . — They had teak wood hulls. 

President . — ^They are not so important from oUr point of view as they 
would be if they had been steel hulls. 

Mr. Cameron . — They are steel hulls sheaved with wood. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Could they be built here? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 
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Mr, Oinwala , — ^Did you tender for them? 

Mr. Cameron . — ^Yes. The reason for that order going home was that there 
might be some difficulty in working the timber at the forward and after ends 
of the vessel. 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^Did they consider them a special type? 

Mr, Cameron . — ^They thought perhaps that firms in Calcutta were not equal 
to Thorny croft. 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^Do you think that firms in India could have done them? 

Mr, Cameron.^1 am quite sure of that, as Burn and Co. have already built 
one vessel similar to these entered. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you know that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company have 
double decks in their creek kvunches? 

Mr. Cameron. — I do. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Can you build such launches? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes, except for the galvanizing part of it. 

Mr. Oinwala . — Can you give us an idea as to the actual cost of fabricating: 
one ton of steel for shipbuilding? I nm only referring to steel. I am not 
referring to other things? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^How do you want me to analyse the cost for you? 

President. — All charges incurred on steel apart from its actual cost. 

Mr. Cameron. — That is labour, overhead, etc. 

President. — The cost of all the work that you do before it is erected. 

Mr. Cameron. — It would be about Rs. 30 a ton. 

President. — Does that include overhead? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President. — It is very much lower than any figure we have had from any 
engineering firm for ordinary fabricated steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I don’t wish you to commit yourself to any opinion because, 
as the President has just pointed out, it is very much lower than anything 
we have ever had before from any other company. 

Mr. Cameron. — I think I can give you what you want. Probably it would 
be something like lls. 125. That takes in labour and charges and a margin 
of 10 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That represents your all-in cost? 

Mr. Camcro7i. — We have got to add the cost of the steel on to that. That 
is only fabrication. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I take it that in the kind of work that you do you can use 
all Indian steel except rivets? 

Mr. Cameron. — We have used Indian made rivets but we have not had so 
far any experience of Tata’s plates. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You require basic steel for your purpose? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes, we can use steel produced in the country. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you make your own paint? 

Mr. Cameron. — We get them from the Shalimar Paint Works. 

Mr. Oinwala. — On general grounds is it your opinion that the shipbuilding 
industry in this country ought to be encouraged? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you consider it reasonably equipped for that purpose? 

Mr. Cameron. — It is up to a certain size. 

Mr. Oinwala. — And you think labour is available in reasonable quantities — 
I mean skilled labour of the kind required. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — As regards your repair work, do you execute repairs to 
sea-going ships? 
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Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes, deep sea vessels. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That part of the engineering you run in connection with 
your shipbuilding P 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is that a very large percentage of your works? 

Mr. Cameron. — In normal times it will be about 50 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I take it that the kind of plant that is required for repair 
work is very much the same as for shipbuilding? 

Mr. Cameron. — It is. 

Mr. Ginimla. — What k the total quantity of steel that you would use in 
a year? 

Mr. Cameron. — It would be somewhere about 6,000 tons, but I have made 
a note of this point and will let you know. 

Dr. Matthai. — I suppose on the whole there is more competition from 
foreign importers with regard to steam vessels than with regard to other kind 
of vessels? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Cameron. — Ordinarily, there are no enquiries sent out for other kinda 

of vessels. 

Dr. Matthai. — One of the reasons may be this, that in regard to things 
like barges and flats, it would not be necessary to make them of the same 
quality of materials and workmanship and so on, because they are not subject 
to the same amount of strain as a i>ower-driven vessel. Do you think there is 
any force in that? 

Mr. Cameron. — J think the quality of the labour out here can be compared 
favourably with the labour at Home. 

Dr. Matthai. — Sui)posing shipbuilding firms in India got all the orders 
which were available in the country now, do you think it would help the 
industry out of its present depression? Supposing we gave you protection 
and you were able to secure every available order in this country, even then 
would there not be serious depression in the shipbuilding industry? 

Mr. Cameron. — It would improve the situation very considerably. 

Dr. Matthai. — 1 was thinking of the answer you gave to the President 
this morning that, as far as the type of vessels you build are concerned, the 
question of competition does not arise. Supposing you got protection, the 
advantage you would get in that way would be in the shape of orders in this 
country. That advantage is very little. So 1 take it that your position 
comes to this. Your industry is passing through a difficult time but that is 
due not so much to foreign competition but to the fact that the shipbuilding 
industry is passing through a period of great stress. 

Mr. Cameron. — I quite agree. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you give me a rough idea of the total capacity to which 
you are working now? 

Mr. Cameron. — On the whole, the year just concluded has been quite favour- 
able to us, considering the depression in the industry, but actually it was only 
a small percentage of our total output. 
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Witness No. 4. 

MESSRS. BURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

A. — Wbitten. 


Letter dated 19th October 1925. 

With reference to your letter No. 518 of .the 17th ultimo forwarding your 
Questionnaire regarding fabricated steel parts of imported ships and other 
vessels for Inland and Harbour Navigation, we beg to enclose our replies 
together with five spare copies. 

We much regret it has been impossible to obtain prices of imported vessels 
similar to those we illustrate so that comparative costs could have been made. 

We would mention that the Shipbuilding trade in India has been very 
depressed since 1923 and at no time has our Ship Yard worked at over 20 
per cent, of its capacity with the result that any work which has been done 
has been undertaken below cost price in our effort to retain our labour. 

We enclose Silver Photographs* of the craft enumerated in our replies to 
^our Questionnaire. 

Please note the answers given under item No. 3 are confidential and are 
not for publication.! 

We shall be pleased to give oral evidence should you desire. 

* Not printed. 

t This stipulation was subsequently withdrawn. 



(1) Cargo, Towing and Pas- “Prosperous” 
senger Steamer. Type. 

Tugs and Launches “ Bamagore ” 
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(1) Effect of increase in duty 

. 3,406 

(2) Effect of Exchange 
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Fall in Material {^Angles and Bars). 
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Increase owing to the faJl in the price of Plates, i.e., Rs- 2-8 per ton 



Beduction in cost of Fahncation due to Exchange, ^ 

Total Co^t of Flat, ue, , . . . • 1,53,945 
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Stofemrnf 11. — Letter, dated the 6th January 1926, from Messrs. Burn df Co,, 

Ld., Howrah. 

As promised by Mr. Balfour to the President of the Tariff Board we forward 
you details as requested, photo* of the Steamer Bhadra showing Dimen- 
sions and Tonnage, also Profile Arrangement* of a Sea-going Cargo Steamer 
showing Dimensions and Tonnage and which we contemplated building during 
the war. 

Enclosure I. 

Paddle Steamer for Lloyds Barrage, Sukkur. 

Dimensions — Length 0. A. 132' 0". B. P. 125' 0". Beam 19' 6". Depth 

6 ' 0 ". 

Registered Gross Tonnage — 110 tons. 

Total erected price afloat Sukkur — Rs. 2,41,807. 

Rs. 

Price f.o.r. Howrah 1,86,947 

Freight to Sukkur ...... 10,958 

Re-erection, etc., at site 44,902 

2,41,807 


Enclosure II. 

List of Production from 1912. 


Year 

No. of vessels. 

Registered Tonnage. 

1912 

37 

7,794 

1913 

62 

7,778 

1914 

31 

7,681 

1915 

33 

1,943 

1916 ^ 



1917 [ . 

. 178 

10,132 

1918 ) 



1919 

36 

7,530 

1920 

26 

7,016 

1921 

22 

5,565 

1922 

28 

3,996 

1923 

12 

1,474 

1924 

3 

307 

1925 

9 

2.390 

Enclosure III. 



Bailivays — 

Names of Constituents from 1912. 



Assam-Bengal Railway. 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 
Burma Railways. 

East Indian Railway. 
Eastern Bengal Railway, 
Lower Ganges Bridge. 


prin t ed. 
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Biver Shipping Companies — 

BengaUAssam Steamship Company (Managing Agents, Andrew Yule 
and Company). 

British India Steam Navigation Company (Managing Agents, Mackin- 
non, Mackenssie and Company). 

India General Navigation and Railway Company (Managing Agents, 
Kilburn and Company). 

Rivers Steam Navigation Company (Managing Agents, Macneill and 
Company). 

Gladstone Wyllie and Company. 

Fraser and Company. 

Binny and Company, Madras. 

Gordon, Woodroffe and Company, Madras. 

Jute Mills j etc . — 

Alliance Jute Mills. 

Nuddea Jute Mills. 

Gourepore Company, Limited. 

Barnagore Jute Mills. 

Titaghur Paper Mills. 

M. David and Company, Narayanganj. 

Port Trust — 

Madras. 

Public Works Department — 

Mysore. 

Aligarh. 

Calcutta. 

Port Office — 

Calcutta. 

Chittagong. 

Madras. 

Port Commissioners — 

Calcutta. 

Oil Companies — 

The Standard Oil Company, Ltd., Calcutta. 

The Asiatic Petroleum Company, Ltd., Calcutta. 

The British Burma Petroleum Company, Ltd., Rangoon. 

Other Government Departments — 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries, Tuticorin. 

Telegraph Stores, Alipore. 

Commissioner of Orissa, Cuttack. 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme, Bombay. 
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Enclosure IV. 

Furnaced plates can be galvanized in Calcutta in lengths of from 12 ft, to 

W 0 ^. 


Enclosure V. 


List of Boat or Boats Delivered at Bangoon, 

One Paddle Steamer “ Bassein ** (1905). Dimensions — Length 0. A. 
195' 0''. B. P. 190' 0". Beam 27' 0". Depth 8' 2^. For Burma 
Railways, 

Three Side Loading Barges (1907). Dimensions — Length 190' 0^. 
Beam 37' 6". Depth 8' 0". For Burma Railways. 

One End Loading Barge (1907). Dimensions — Length 126' 0". Beam 
26' 0". Depth 6' 4^". For Burma Railways. 

Two Landing Stages (1907). Dimensions — Length 120' 0". Beam 40' 
0". Depth 7' 5".' For Burma Railways. 

Two Pontoon Bridges (1907). Dimensions — Length 70' 0"'. Breadth 
13' 0". Depth 5' 0" amidship. For Burma Railways. 

Two Approach Girders and Trolley Girders (1907) for Burma Rail- 
ways. 

One Side Loading Barge (1907). Dimensions — Length 190' 0". Beam 
37' 6". Depth 8'. For Burma Railways. 

Two Oil Barges (1909). Dimensions — Length 150'. Beam 32'. Depth 
6' 6". For Messrs. Mower Cotter well & Co., Rangoon. 

Twelve Oil Barges (1909-10). Dimensions — Length 160'. Beam 32'. 
Depth 8'. For Messrs. Mower Cotterwell & Co., Rangoon. 

Two Steel Barges (1910), Dimensions — Length 60'. Beam 20'. 
Depth 5'. For the Superintending Engineer, Maritime Circle, 
Rangoon. 

One Twin Screw Tunnel Launch “ Maiwang (in loose plates, angles, 
etc.) in 1910. Dimensions — Length 67'. Beam 13'. Depth 4'. For 
Messrs. Mower Cotterwell & Co., Rangoon. 

One Steel Barge (1910). Dimensions — Length 50'. Beam 10'. Depth 
3' 6". For Messrs. Mower Cotterwell & Co., Rangoon. 

One Steel Pontoon (in loose plates, angles, etc.) in 1910. Dimensions 
— Length 50'. Beam 15'. Depth 4'. For Mosque Road Jetty, 
Bassein. 

One Twin Screw Steam Launch “ Kyar-Wi ” (in 1913). Dimensions — 
Len^h 0. A. 76'. B. P. 72'. Beam 12'. Depth o'. For the 
British Burma Petroleum Co., Ld., Rangoon. 

One House Boat Kyar.Wat in (1913) Dimensions — ^Length 45'. 
Beam 10'. Depth 3' 7". For British Burma Petroleum Co., Ran- 
goon. 

One Steam Passenger and Cargo Steamer “ Yengyua ’ (in 1914). 
Dimensions — Length 0. A. 141'. B. P. 136'. Beam 23'. Depth 8'. 
For British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

One Steel Passenger and Cargo Steamer Tarotyua (in 1914). 
Dimensions — Length 0. A. 105'. B. P. 100'. Beam 20'. Depth 8'. 
For British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

Two Transverse Loading Barges (in 1923-24). Dimensions — Length 
190' 0". Beam 37' 6". Depth 8' 0". For Burma Railways. 
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Enclosure VI. 

Composite Attended Light Ship for the Commissioners for the Port of 

Calcutta. 

Dimensions — Length B. P. 105' 0". Beam 24'. Depth 16 0". 
Registered Tonnage 220 tons. 

Rs. 

Approximate rate per ton for finished steelwork of a 
typical I. G. Plat whilst lying on Blocks . . . 325 

Approximate rate per ton for above Flat complete 
afloat and equipped 450 

It should be noted that these prices are for plain straight barge work and 
im the case of power craft these figures would be enhanced anything from 20^ 
per cent, to 36 per cent. 


Statement III. — Letter ^ dated 12th January 1926, from Messrs. Burn & Co., 

Eowrah. 

We beg to thank you for your No. 11, dated January 8th, 1926, forward- 
ing copies of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company’s replies to the Board’s ques- 
tionnaire, contents of which we note. We forward herewith general arrange- 
ment drawings* of the largest paddle steamers we have actually built and 
which are typical of river craft. 

(1) P. 8. ‘‘ Bassein.” Length 0. A. 195' 0". B. P. 190' 0". Beam 

extreme 46' 6". Beam moulded 27' 0". Depth 8' 2". Draft 

4' 0". 

Registered tonnage 250 tons. 

(2) P. 8. Barbara.” Length 0. A. 175' 0". B. P. 170' 0". Beam 

extreme 49' 0". Beam moulded 30' 0". Depth 8' 0". Draft 

3' 6". 

Registered tonnage 245 tons. 

2. We were asked to tender for the supply of a paddle steamer for service 
for the Assam Government but owing to retrenchment the construction was 
not proceeded with. We herewith enclose the design* for your reference and 
guidance. The dimensions being— Length 0. A. 250' 0". B. P. 245' 0". Beam 
extreme 50' Beam moulded 30' 0". Depth 9' 0". Draft 4' 6". Regis- 
tered tonnage 400 tons. 

3. We have facilities for constructing the largest craft, the dimensions of 
which are given in the Irrawaddy replies to your questionnaire, but as you 
are aware the machinery installations will have to be imported from Britain, 
likewise the Deck machinery. 


Not printed. 
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MESSRS. EURN AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

B. — Oral. 

Evidence of Messrs. J. D. BALFOUR AND J. H. BATES recorded at 
Calcutta on 4th January 1926. 


Prenripiit . — This question that we have to consider as regards ships and 
other vessels, has arisen in rather a peculiar way. It was not the intention 
of the Board in their original enquiry to recommend that the duty should be 
raised, and they formulated their proposals in such a way that no change in 
the tariff entry about ships was made. But a ruling has been given by the 
Central Board of Revenue, the effect of which is that the fabricated steel 
parts of ships and other vessels are subject to the protective duty of 26 per 
cent. In a certain sense the onus of proof in this enquiry is on the engineer- 
ing firms because they did not succeed in satisfying the Board on the last 
occasion that an increase in the duty was necessary, and if you wish the 25 
per cent, duty retained, you will have to satisfy us now. The Board recognize, 
of course, that the circumstances are not exactly the same as they were in 
1923. In various respects the position is different, and particularly in respect 
of the rate of the rupee sterling exchange which has affected the position 
materially. You have given certain figures in your answer to question 9. 
You have given three items in which you consider the circumstances have 
changed. First of all, you say the effect of the increase in the duty is to 
increase the cost of the material on the type of vessel you have taken as 
typical by Rs. 5,096. In the second place, you say the effect of the rise in the 
exchange is that it has given an advantage to the foreign manufacturer of 
Rs. 3,406 as compared with what it was in 1923. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is correct. 

President. — And finally, you say that the fall in the price of steel has made 
a difference of Rs. 830, That last item puzzled me a good deal at first. I 
take it what you mean is this. In arriving at your figure of Rs. 830 you 
compared the 1923 tariff valuation with the new specific rates of duties. 

Mr. Balfovr. — That is right. 

President . — And for that reason you ought to make a further addition 
because the 10 per cent, duty would now be lower owing to the fall in the 
price of steel since 1923, so that, strictly speaking, instead of saying a fall in 
the price of steel, perhaps it would be more correct to say a reduction in the 
10 per cent, duty owing to the fall in the price of steel. Is that so? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Taking the cost of the steel in the vessel, as you have given it, 
as 43,000 and odd rupees — 

Mr. Balfour. — We gave it as Rs, 53,000. 

President. — That includes the duty. I am talking of the c.i.f. cost without 
the duty. Taking the cost of the steel as Rs. 43,000, Rs. 6,096 would mean 
an addition of nearly 12 per cent, to the 10 per cent. duty. The disadvantage 
of Rs. 3,400 due to the exchange would be another 8 per cent., and the final 
item is roughly about 2 per cent., so that the total works out to 22 per cent., 
and if that is added to the 10 per cent, duty, the duty required would be 
approximately 32 per cent. That is in effect what you are asking the Board 
to recommend, is it not? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — I wanted to make sure that the figures I had worked out cor- 
respond with the views you have put forward. There is one other point I 
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"want to got cloared up. In your answer to question 4 which is ^ What 
percentage of the cost of the unfabricated steel used in the^ construction^ of a 
vessel is accounted for by the protective duties on unfabricated, steel?” you 
have given your answer for the different types, and they are all in the neigh- 
bourhood of 11 per cent. That puzzled me at first because taking the rates 
of duties as they actually are, the percentages ought to work out higher. I 
think what you have done is this, your percentage represents not the whole 
duty, but the difference between the 10 per cent, duty and the specific duty. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

President. — As regards compensating protection, i.e., an increase in the 
duty sufficient to cover the increase in your costs duo to the imposition of 
protective duty on unfabricated steel, as I said at the 'outset, you have still 
to satisfy the Board that it is necessary. In our view in the original enquiry 
you were not able to satisfy us on this point. 

Mr. Balfour. — You then turned down our request simply because, you say 
in your Report, the component parts of vessels are bulky in proportion to 
the weight.” Our contention is that they are not. They are similar to the 
ordinary structural steel. They are not any bulkier than structural steel. 

Mr. Ginwola. — But you must remember that, if the vessels are imported 
in sections in the sense in which the Central Board of Revenue have inter- 
preted that phrase, would not the bulk be bigger? 

Mr. Balfour. — We have brought a model with us for demonstration, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Ginwala. — My own impression was that ships were either brought out 
as a whole in the case of the smaller ones, or that the bigger ones were split 
up into parts. I never thought that you could split it iip into joists, bars, 
fiats and things like that. 

Mr. Balfour. — From the model we have with us here you can see how we could 
import fabricated ship materials. You may take it that ships are never 
imported in sections. You will see how easily any part of a ship of this 
model, which may be taken as typical, can be taken to pieces. There is 
nothing about that model that cannot be nested and brought out on ordinary 
freight rates, that is to say, we would pay on weight and not on bulk, that is 
not by cubic measure. 

President. — We put that question specially to the river steamer companies 
and I should like to read the answer of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. The 
question was ‘‘ Are the fabricated steel parts, owing to the shape given to 
them, more bulky in proportion to their weight than unfabricated material?” 
The answer given is Fabricated parts are more bulky and more liable to 
• damage than unfabricated.” The next question was What is the average 
rate at which sea freight is paid on the imported fabricated steel parts of 
vessels?” The answer is “ £3 per ton.” If it is in fact £3 a ton it is a 
good deal more than the freight on unfabricated steel. 

Mr. Balfour. — This model here is practicallj" the section of any paddle 
boat or 75 per cent, of the boats that are running in Rangoon at the present 
.moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Whfit is the length of boats of that type? 

Mr. Balfour. — The ordinary length of a Rangoon steamer is somewhere 
about 300 feet. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The creek steamers there are about 150 feet in length ? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. As I said, practically 75 per cent, of the paddle boats 
are represented by this model and there is nothing there that cannot be nested 
•together. Even the bilge plates you can nest, so I fail to see why they 
should pay £3 per ton when we get our freight at 22^. 6d. 

President. — When their representatives come to give evidence we will ask 
them what exactly £3 means, but I put that point to you to find out what 
you have got to say about it. Do you challenge their statement? Do you 
think the freight could be as high as that? 
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Mr. Balfour. — I do not. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it your contention that whether these sections are paid 
for by measurement or by weight the duty would be more or less the same? 

Mr. Balfour. — Fabricated steel parts of vessels can always be imported 
in such a form that the freight would be paid for by weight and not by 
measurement, at least a very large percentage of our requirements. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If it was imported (say) in five sections, could these five 
sections be so packed that the fremht by measurement would be the same as by 
weight ? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — Your reply to that is that they are never imported in sections? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Even the smaller steamers? 

Mr. Balfour. — T have seen some shipped from Glasgow on the deck of 
steamers, but these are only very small ones, about 60 to 70 feet. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case would the freight be by measurement or would 
it be an arbitrary figure? 

Mr. Balfour. — An arbitrary figure. 

Mr. Ginivala. — It would be as for unpacked cargo? 

Mr. Balfour. — I can’t say. 

President. — At any rate both the river steamer companies and the engi- 
neering firms are agreed that the import of ships “ in sections ” is negligible. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is what J think. 

President. — It is of some importance to know what the freight on fabri- 
cated steel parts of vessels is. I worked it out on the basis of your tonnage. 
You use 334 tons of steel for the I. G.” type of flat. Taking your freight 
at 22s. 6d. which is Rs. 15 at the present rate of exchange, that comes ta 
Rs. 5,019. Allowing for 7 per cent, wastage (you say 5 to 7 per cent, wastagey 
the weight of the fabricated parts, if the vessel were imported, would be 
roughly 313 tons. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

President. — If that freight rate is correct, it is Rs. 40 a ton which comes 
to Rs. 12,600. So that if the figures are correct, the Indian firms have an 
advantage of Rs. 7,500 on the freight. 

Mr. Balfour. — I can’t imagine any firm importing fabricated ships and 
having to pay any excess freight on practically the whole of the plates and 
angles for the hull. 

President. — I am not an expert in these matters and all I can do is to put 
it to you. 

Mr. Balfour. — Here is a model of a typical steamer or flat. These plates 
are actually flat on the bottom, the sides and the deck for 75 per cent, of the 
length. The only plates which are not straight out of that 75 per cent, of the 
hull, are bilge plates, and these can also be nested, so that they would actually 
have to pay on weight and not on bulk. 

President. — The point is, it is no help to us to say that the thing ought 
to be so. Can you think of any way in which you can help us by a definite 
statement to the contrary? 

Mr. Balfour. — If we bundle the plates or have them sent loose for the 
manufacture of ordinary structural steel and pay only 22$. 6d., why should 
importers of ships have to pay anything in excess of that ? 

President. — I don’t know why, but in this world there are a good many 
things which I don’t understand, especially in connection with freight 
matters! I quite see your point that the actual form in which fabricated 
plates will come out is such that they take up no more room than unfabricated 
steel. We will put that point to the steamer companies, but can you suggest- 
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any means by which the Board can satisfy themselves as to what the rate 
actually is? 

Mr, Balfour. — We are not importers of ships. 

Mr. Giriwala. — We may enquire of the Port Commissioners and the Sukkur 
Barrage people who may be importing launches. 

President. — We asked the India General Navigation Company but they 
were unable to give any reply. What they say is that they have not imported 
any since 1923. What they say is “ Not having imported any fabricated 
materials of recent years we are not in a^^^sition to say, and as fabricated 
materials and machinery are often included in the same shi])ping documents, 
it would be difficult to apportion them to particular details.” There is a 
possible explanation in the case of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. If the 
freight of £3 a ton is the freight rate for fabricated steel and machinery, that 
is a possibility. 

Mr. Balfour, — £3 is not the rate for fabricated steel, it may be for 
fabricated ships, but not for fabricated steel. I don’t see why they should 
make a difference between fabricated steel and fabricated ship steel. 

President . — 1 understand your position and we will put this point to the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Comjiany when their representatives come to give evidence. 
As I said, it is an important point to get clear about, because if their rate is 
correct the difference is considerable. 

Mr. Balfour, — We don’t agree with them. 

Preside7it . — There is another point that arises as regards this question of 
compensating ]>rotectioii. When you erect, let us say, a flat it goes straight 
off to where it is going to be used. Take the case of a vessel for the Ganges 
or the Brahmaputra. I take it that the British manufacturer has got to 
erect that vessel in his yard and has got to dismantle it again and send it out. 
In that respect the foreign manufacturer is handicapped by the fact that the 
same work has to be done twice over, that is to say, the purchaser out here has 
got to erect it again, whereas in the case of a ship erected by you, you do 
the thing once for all. 

Mr. Baifoxn . — Quite so. 

President. — In that respect there is a difference between the construction 
of ships and other fabricated steel works. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is not a very big item, the actual erecting of the ship. 
W^here the great labour comes in is in the rivetting. 

Mr. (tnurala. — That is part of the erection, is it notp 

Ml. Balfour. — Yes, but what the President said was that there are two 
erections. 

President, — The British firm would do a certain amount of rivetting in his 
own vork? 

Mr. Bates. — They would merely bolt the things together. They might do 
a certain amount of rivetting round the bottom of the frame, but they would 
not do the actual rivetting. That kind of erection is done by unskilled labour 
and the skilled labour comes in in rivetting which comes later on. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Then your point is that the bulk of the rivetting has to 
be done here. 

Mr. Balfour. — At least 80 per cent, has to be done. 

President. — Take the case of these tugs that you tendered for Sukkur 
Barrage. In that case, I take it, you would have been in the same position 
as the British firms. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Could you work out at all on the figures of that tender what 
the difference in cost would have been if it had been used in the Hooghly 
river instead of being sent to the Indus? 

Mr. Balfour. — I dare say we could. 
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President , — If you could it would be useful, because one of our difficulties 
in dealing with the case last time was that it did seem clear from Mr. Coch- 
ran’s evidence that the engineering firms were more favourably situated as 
regards ships than as regards the other works they were doing. Their posi- 
tion was stronger. That was quite clear from his evidcMU'e. What was not 
clear was precisely what the reason was. It would be iiselul if we could arrive 
at something like definite figures as to what this double erection means as an 
addition to the cost. 

Mr. Jiolfnu) . — We wdll give you our estimated cost foi the erection and 
rivetting at Sukkur which we have in our estimates.* 

President. — We recognise that it is only an estimate. I take it you took 
into account the work that you would have to do at Sukkur. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President . — Probably .you had tliat sejiarated now. 

M / . Balfoin . — Exactly. 

President . — Would you send the launch to Sukkur in the same condition 
as it would be sent from England h 

Mr. Half out . — Exactly, similar to what would Ik‘ imported from England. 

President . — To pass on to tlu' second lU tii tlie ('fi('ct ol tin* exchange and 
the difference that it makes to you, that is also in answer to (|uestion 9, I think 
You give the total cost of fabrication and erection as Us. r);{,()00. 

Mt. Balfour . — That is right. 

President . — And then you deduct erection in India Us. 24.500 which 
leaves Its. 28,67*3. Then in efft'ct what you do is \ou translate' it into pounds 
at 1 a’. 4cd. and then translate it into rupees at l.s. My first comment 

is that l.s. (Sd. is a better rate, it is unnect'ssary to bfitber about the odd ti\(i 
thirty-seconds. However, that is a very small point. The main point is this, 
what in effect you do is you assume that the Uritish cost ot labncation is 
identical wuth yours. 

Mt. Balfour. — Yes. 

president. — That, of course, we don’t know. 

Mr. Balfour . — We are in the same difficulty. 

President . — It is a little difficult to see whether tins is a ri'asonahle liasis 
on wdiich to work. Could you tell us liow you arrnc'd at these figur(*s and how 
you divided it up between fabrication and erection r* 

Mr. Balfour . — From our own a<tiial cost. 

P residetn. — What w^mld you include under en*ction as oj>posed to labrica- 
tion y 

Mr, Balfour . — Erection in India means erecting the boat, rivetting, launch- 
ing and handing it over. 

President. — Would not the total figure oi Us. 5:3,000 include the cost of 
putting the thing together? Apart from steel there are other materials that 
go into it. There is a (ertain amount ol wood work to be done. 

Mr. Balfour, — Yes. That is the total erection cost. It comes out in j)iec(‘s, 
not in sections, fabricated. We erect the ))ieces, rivet them, do (werything 
necessary, including w’ood w'ork and fittings— launching and handing it over. 

President . — The point is this. A.> .steel is not the only material used n 
the construction of the vessel, your fabrication and erection co^ts will im li. ]<* 
work wdiich is do^^e on other materials as well as on steed. 

Mr. Balfour — Yes. 

President . — That is hardly relevant to the question ol the duty on steel 
parts. Do you see what I mean ? 

Mr. Balfour . — The example w^e have taken is a flat. There is very little 
wood work in it. 

* Statement 11, Enclosure I. 
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President, — Let us see what figures you have given for that. You have 
given for the I. G. flat the other imported materials as 9*79 per cent, and the 
locally purchased material as 20*77 per cent. The two together cost almost 
as much as steel. 

Mr. Balfour — Ye^. 

President. — 31 and 34 roughly. 

Mr. Balfour. — You were speaking now on the actual cost of erection in. 
India. These items other materials ” consist of anchors, pumps, chains, 
wire ropes and items like that. They are simply put on the boat and there ie 
no work to be done. 

President. — Anchors would not require any work to be done, but I take it 
the pump has got to be rivetted down. 

Mr. Balfour. — They are portable pumps, one pump for each hull. 

President. — Then there is not much work to be done. 

Mr. Balfour. — Not on the other im])orted materials, just the handling of 
them. 

President. — What about the locally purchased materials? 

Mr. Balfour. — These consist of wood, fittings such as capstans, bollards, 
fairleads, paint, etc. 

President. — In your percentages there would be a fair amount of work 
done on such materials, would there not? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, we make our own capstans, in fact all castings, and in 
addition the whole of the wood work. 

Presidemt. — UiKler which head would you put the cost of the castings? 
Would it be under local purchase or fabrication? T presume that the casting 
of the iron would be included in the cost of materials, and only the work done 
after included in the fabrication cost. 

Mr. Balfour — Yes. 

President. — And how about the wood? 

Mr. Balfour. — The timber will be included in this, but labour will be under 
erection. 

President . — Any work that you did on the timber in your works would be 
included under fabrication? 

3{r. Balfour — Yes. 

President. — I notice you giv? a round figure of Rs. 24,500 as the cost of 
erection. Let me put it this way. Which figure did you arrive at first, the 
cost of fabrication or the cost of ere(‘tion ? 

Mr. Balfour. — We got the fabrication from our actual costs. The other 
figure is estimated. 

President. — Which do you mean by the other figure? 

Mr. Balfour. — Less erection in India is the real figure. 

President. In arriving at your figure for fabrication, did you take intO' 
account only the work done on steel ? 

Mr. Balfour. — On the hull and the wood work and the fitting of the 
capstans, etc., on the ship. 

President. — Is that fabrication or erection? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is fabrication. 

President. — I am afraid we are getting into cross purposes. You have got 
a total figure of Rs. 53,000 for fabrication and erection and then it is divided 
into two parts, the cost of erection in India as Rs. 24,500 and the balance 
which is the cost of fabrication, assumed to be the same for the British and 
the Indian manufacturer, which is Rs. 28,000 and odd. What I am trying 
to get at is did you get both these figures by an examination of your books, 
or did you arrive at one of them by an examination of your books and then 
by deducting it from the total determine the other. 
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Mr. Balfovr. — ^We arrived nt the total fabricated cost of Rs. 53 )|^p^f ^ont 
our actual cost sheets. The other item “ erection in India *’ is an 
We have estimated this figure of Rs. 24,500 on the basis of the shipiywi^ 
sent out with the holes completely drilled and frames completely rivetted^^;^ 
is like this. If any of these Companies came along and said we want you to 
erect a boat which has been imported from Home, what will be your cost, we 
would quote Rs. 24,500. 

President. — That is exactly what 1 wanted to know, not how you got the 
total figure, but how you divided it between fabrication and erection. 

Mr. Balfour. — That would be our quoted figure for the erection of a 200 ft. 
flat. 

Mr. Gimvala. — That would be the same as you do in the case of wagons 
in comparing charges for erection. 

Mr. Balfour — Yes. 

Presidrjif. — There is just one point which occurred to me in connection 
with the locally purchased material. The division of the percentages given 
by the different firms shows rather surprising variations, particularly as 
between Calcutta and Rangoon. I think the variations were so wide that it 
looked as if the question had been differently interpreted by different firms, 
but I take it there is no danger of the Jamshedpur steel getting into the 
locally purchased material. 

Mr. Balfour. — Steel is a different item. 

President. — Quite. Your locally purchased material seems to he higher in 
some cases than some of the other firms. 

Mr. Balfour. — We can give you a detailed figure just what exactly we 
included. 

President . — 1 want to be quite sure that any steel you get from Jamshed- 
pur goes to the unfabricated steel and not to the locally purchased materials. 

Mr. Balfovr. — That is unfabricated. That figure varies greatly with the 
specification. 

President. — In the case of flats, for what purposes do you use the galvanized 
sheet ? 

Mr. Balfoin . — For the ron§ and the sides of the superstructure. 

President. — The reason why J ask you is this that the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company apparently use a certain amount of galvanized sheet for a different 
reason. What they say is this : 

“ The waters of the river.s ol Burma, and more especially of the Delta, 
necessitate the use of galvanized material in the construction oi 
our vessels. This in itscdf prevents us from building all our 
larger types (say above 100 feet) in Burma, since we have no 
means of galvanizing plates and angles after they have been fur- 
naced and shaped,’’ 

That does not occur so far as you are concerned. 

Mr. Balfour. — Not in Bengal. 

Presidrut. — I gather from your answer to question 5 that in a flat, about 
60 per cent, of the material consists of plates, 30 per cent, of structural 
sections and the balance is mostly galvanized sheet and a small quantity of 
bars. 

Mr, Balfour. — Yes, 

President. — You have told us about the two cases in which you tried to 
secure an order and were not successful in doing so. One of them was in 
January 1923, that is before the imposition of the new duties, and that was 
a tender to the Calcutta Port Commissioners for the supply and delivery 
afloat Calcutta of two Composite Light Vessels. I notice in this case the 
unfabricated steel formed a comparatively small proportion of the cost. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

e2 
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r resident . — And therefore the inference rather seems to be that it was 
not the question of the cost of steel that affected your position as regards 
that tender. The cost of the other materials was more than three times the 
cost of the steel. 

Mr. Balfour. — Teakwood hull and steel frame work. 

President. — It is rather an unusual type of vessel. 

Mr. Balfour. — It is only a particular ca.se. 

President. — Can that particular case he regarded as a typical oneP 

Ml. Balfour. — Another reason why we brought it to your notice was that 
we were disappointed when we didn’t get that order. 

Pi esident. — Js it a tyi)e of vessel which is much in use? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is extremely difficult to get comparative costs. We 
thought we might have had comi)arative costs for paddle steamers for the 
Sukkiir Barrage. The prices are generally (pioted in the Indian Trade 
Journal, but so far I have not seen them. 

President. — My point is this. Assuming that you have certain advan- 
tages over the foreign manufacturer as regards vessels for use in Bengal and 
Assam owing to the double cost of erection and possibly owing to the higher 
freight on the materials, fissuming that you have these advantages, you will 
lose them both as regards the construction of vessels for use on the Indus, 
because you have got to incur double cost of erection and also you have got 
to pay the freight to Karachi on the parts. 

Mr. Balfour. — What w’e are anxious to have is this. We have successfully 
competed on the Indus in the manufacture of a large wagon ferry service for 
the North Western Railway. 

President. — When was that? 

Mr. Balfour.— In 1911. AVe completed the scheme in 1912. The contract 
consisted of one paddle boat, two landing stages, three wagon barges. We 
have also built ferry steamers for Assam. 

I resident. In the case of Assam those steamers would go under their own 
steam. 

Mr. Balfout. — Yes. 

President. As far as Assam is concerned, your ])osition is the same as in 
Bengal. 

Ml . Balfour. -The point is we have successfully competed before the im- 
position of the extra duty, or rather before the war, on the Indus. 

President. The inference 1 should be inclined to draw from that is before 

j must have had a very considerable advantage so far as Assam 

and Bengal were concerned, if you could compete on the Indus. Let us take 
the ordinary Jamshedpur steel. It can’t compete at Karachi. It can’t get 
to Karachi at all. 

Mr Balfout. A\e are very anxious to be left in the same position as we 
were then in 1911 and 1912. 

Mr. Gmwala. — AA^ho has been lelt in the same position as ho was in 1911 
and 1912? 

President. — AVe have not protected steel sufficiently to enable it to compete 
successfully in Karachi and Bombay. Therefore to propose that fabricated 
steel should be protected on a scale sufficiently high to conquer markets which 
the unfabricated steel cannot capture, would be going rather further than we 
have gone so far. 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t want any of our advantages taken away from us. 

President. — I dare say you don’t. AA’e have got to recognise that. 

3/ r . Ginwala. If that advantage had been taken away by some recom- 
mendation made by the Tariff Board and accepted by the Government of India 
then there might be something in your claim, but if you had some advan- 
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tage with which tho Hoard or the present policy of the Government had 
nothing to do, how do you supfmrt your claim? 

President. — Your point would he this, if there were no protection, you 
would have been able to get tlie order tor the tugs. T think it would be useful 
to find out from the Stores I)e})artment what the differeu(‘e was between your 
tender and the successful tender. The point is we have already asked you 
to let us have, if you can, the additional cost due to double erection and also 
the freight on materials from Calcutta to Karachi. 

I\J ) . Balfour. — Then' is also a [mint here. We understand that the duty 
is refunded by the Government of India to the Sukkur Barrage. The import 
duties are refundeHl and reci edited to the various schemes. 

rrvsidvuf . — It is refunded to the laical Government. The Finance De- 
partment of the Local Government do not refund the amount to the Irriga- 
tion Department. The la.st 1 heard on this (piestion vas Sir Basil Blackett’s 
speei h at the time of tbe la^t Budget debate. What he said was this that in 
order not to disturb the (]uestion of the pro\ incial contributions, the Local 
Government received lioin tlu' Government of India at the end of the year 
a refund of the duty jiaid on impoited stores. But there was no question ol 
refund to individual dejiartinents. Sir Basil added that in view of the fact 
that a part ol tin* ]>rovincjal contriluit ions was being remitted lu' intmuh'd to 
discuss with the Local (iio\ eriiments the question whether tiu' refund ought 
not now to sto]) What the rt'sult of this discussion may have been, J don’t 
know. J don’t think tlnu'c has been any announcement. 

Ml. Balfoui. — Don’t >ou think that the officers when comiiaring an Indian 
teiidei with a tender abroad, vill naturally }>lace the order abroad in pre- 
ference to placing it in India knowing full well that their l^rovince vill get 
the benefit of the retunu of the duty'-' 

Pi — 1 should be very reluctant to believe that. 

Ml. (-liiurala . — When a scheme is financed by tlie jjocal (hivernmcnt itself, 
then your contention is sound. When the scheme is not financed by the Local 
Government itself and, if the Local Government retains the money, how does 
that scheme benefit by a refund? 

Ml. Balfour. — That is so. I made a reference to the Sukkur Barrage. 

Vrcsninii . — The order is perlectly exjilicit that the dutj should be taken 
into account when comparing costs and there is no question about that. 

Ml. 7in//oay .“ -Still there is always tin' possibility in a case like that of 
officers knowing well that the duty is to be refunded to the Province on 
accejiting a tender for stores from abroad. 

President. — 1 doubt it very much. As 1 say, the Irrigation Department 
would not get it back. The Finance Dejiartnient will hang uji to it. What- 
ever the merits of the question ma\ be, it is a little off the point. At any 
rate you are not asking us to put on a protectiv'e dut;v on that account. 

Ml. Balfoui. — The point is that the Provincial Governments send their 
special officers home to purchase their stores and it is quite po.ssible that 
the Indian manufacturers do not receive the enquiry. 

President. — I don’t quite see how you can raise a general question of this 
kind in this enquiry, which is only subsidiary branch of the steel en- 
quiry. I don’t think it is worth pursuing further in this connection. I 
want to draw your attention to the evidence we received from the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company. In answ^er to question 9 of the questionnaire to the Engi- 
neering firms, they say : 

“ Even allowing for the recent drop in imported steel prices, it is still 
profitable to build in India such vessels as can be built there. 
Other considerations than the price of steel are in operation. 
This Company would still continue to build its smaller vessels in 
Rangoon if the i>resent duty on imported vessels were removed.’* 
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In answer to question 10 they say ; 

“ We can, however, instance a recent order from an outside firm which 
we received, against keen home competition, and in this case we 
afterwards discovered that the purchasers, when considering the 
Home quotations, had all along (under a misapprehension as to 
the meaning of the words ^ vessels in sections ’ in the Tariff 
Schedule) been estimating that they could import the Honae 
vessel at 10 per cent. We may, therefore, say that we got this 
order as against the former rates of duty.” 

We will have to find out more about these things from their representatives 
when they come to give their evidence, but 1 thought 1 had better mention 
them to j"ou. It is additional evidence that in the construction of ships and 
steamers firms in India have advantages which they have not got in the case 
of fabricated steel generally. 

Mr. Balfour. — If the difference is very small between the imported price 
and the price at which we can manufacture in India, the firms here who use 
ships will send home their orders. Each of them have yards and can build 
ships or re-erect ships. They have to maintain these yards for the running of 
their fleet. 

President. — I don’t quite follow. 

Mr, Balfour. — These companies have yards which they have to maintain 
for the maintenance of their fleet. If the difference in price is so small 
between the imported article and the article manufactured in India, they will 
place the order at home because they will be able to cover certain amount of 
charges by erecting imported ships in their yards, i.c., instead of the whole 
overhead charges being distributed over the maintenance of their fleet, it 
would be distributed over the maintenance of the fleet plus the erection of 
ships out here. 

President. — I don’t quite see that this has any bearing on the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company. In this particular instance which they have given, they 
built this vessel in their yards at Rangoon for an outside firm. 

Mr. Balfour. — Quite so, but if the difference in price is so small, naturally 
they will go home for these vessels. 

President. — Who will go home? 

Mr. Balfour. — The companies who use .ships. 

Pi •e si dent . — In this case, the purchaser is not the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany. They are the sellers. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, that is only a single instance. I am pointing out here 
what may occur if all our advantages are taken away from us. 

President. — But surely you don’t contemplate that vessels would be made 
in Calcutta for service in Burma. 

Mr. Balfour. — We often do. 

President, — In our original enquiry Mr. Cochran said that your firm never 
had an order from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and never expected to 
get one. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. 

President. — Supposing the duty on imj>orted vessels were raised to a figure 
which made it definitely cheaper, very much cheaper to build in India than 
to import, it is probable that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company would get the 
orders for the steamers required for use in Burma. They have a distinct 
advantage over you for they have not got to meet the cost of double erection. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^When we build ships for use in Burma, they are towed down. 
We don’t re-erect them in Rangoon or anywhere else. We can always tow 
down ships for four months in a year. 

President. — ^When did you last build a ship for use in Burma P 

Mr. Balfour. — January last year. 
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Mr. Bates. — Two for the Burma Railways. 

President. — Apart from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company there is not a 
Tery big demand for ships in Burma, is there? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — There is another point which has been brought out by the 
India General Navigation and Railway Company. They say There are many 
other factors besides price to be taken into account. There are, for example, 
designs, supply of materials, quality of material and workmanship, time of 
delivery and capacity of the dockyard to deal with the work. Also as most 
of our vessels are repeats of types already in use, the previous builders are not 
only familiar with our requirements hut also possess the patterns, jigs and dies 
for the various parts.” Similarly the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company give very 
much the same kind of reply. They say Price is not the only consideration. 
Our home builders are entirely familiar with the construction of all the types 
of vessels we use and with all our requirements in connection with the detail 
thereof. Apart from minor improvements, orders for new craft almost always 
follow the lines of vessels previously built of which the builders possess the 
])lans and templates. It would consequently involve both trouble and expense 
to order vessels elsewhere.” That is a point which cuts both ways, as far as 
I can see. If a firm has got into the habit of placing an order in India, it 
will recjuire a considerable change in price to induc’e it to place the order 
elsewhere, and, nee versa, if a firm has got into the habit of placing its orders 
in England it requires a bit of shake up before it will change. Therefore, as 
I say, the argument cuts both ways. But I mentioned it in t‘ase you had any- 
thing to tell us on that question as to how far it was a question of price and 
how far other considerations played. 

Mr. Balfaur. — It greatly depends on how much they do in their own dock- 
yards. 

President. — 1 think that the India General Navigation Company also 
construct ships themselves. 

Mr. Balfom . — Yes. 

President. — That being so, they would construct themselves. Supposing 
the duty were raised, they would not buy from you, they would almost cer- 
tainly extend their yards to some extent and construct ships themselves. 

Mr. Balfonr. — Not necessarily, if they could get them cheaper from us. 

President. — That is precisely the point. They would be getting more work 
out of their yard. 

Mr. Balfour. — Because their yard is full. 

President. — For four years they have not bought at all from you I think. 

Mr. Balfour. — We built three for them last year. 

President . — In 1924? 

Mr. Balfour. — No, in 1925. 

President. — What class of vessels were they? 

Mr. Balfour. — I. G. Flats. The order was mostly given to us on delivery. 

President. — What do you mean? 

Mr. Balfour. — We took the order and promised to deliver them in time for 
the jute season. 

Mr. Bates. — We delivered two on the 30th August and one on the 16th 
September. 

President. — Here is an order which you got in spite of the protective duty? 

Mr. Balfour. — They could not have got them from England and erected 
them in time. 

President. — We shall ask the India Genertil Navigation Company about 
this particular order and the circumstances which made it advantageous to 
place the order in India. You think that they did not have time to place the 
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order at home and bring them out here and that was the reason why you got 
them. 

Ml , Balfour. — Yes. If they missed the jute season there was no necessity 
for the flats that season. For the next jute season they would order now. W© 
ourselves could not have done it if we had not the assistance of Tata’s. 

President . — That points to the advantage of having the steel industry in- 
India. 

Mr. Balfour . — It is a great advantage. 

Mr. Gwivala . — Since we reported last, the iiosition has altered a bit in 
this sense that we must take this application of yours as more or less being 
opposed to the removal of the duty. For that reason we ought to satisfy 
ourselves whether you are sufficiently well equipped to deserve such assistance. 
That one point. Secondly, whatever scheme we may propose we must 
eliminate those kinds of manufacture or those kinds oi ships which cannot b© 
built in this (jountry. ])o you understand what I mean:' It is no good saying 
that all ships must have a tariff of 25 per cent, ad valorem, even if they cannot 
be manulactured iti India. It is only with reference to these two points that 
I want to ])nt you some questions. What is your experience of shii)-building ? 
How many years have you been building ships? 

Mr. BaJfoin . — At least (50 years — probably more. 

Mr. (rinu'ala. — What is the full capacity of j^our works, supposing you got 
all the orders that you could execute? 

Mr. Balfoiir . — About 3 to 4 thousand tons. 

Ml. (rhiirala . — Of course much would depend on the tyj)e of boat to be 
built. We will take the tw'o extremes. If the construction was of a simple 
nature like barges or flats, would it run uj) to 8,000 tons? 

Ml. Balfoui. — Yes. 

Ml. (rinirala . — Supposing the whole construction was of an intricate 
nature ? 

Mr, Balfour. — About 3 to 4 thousand tons. Of course, much would depend 
on the size of vessels. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Have you seen the list of the kinds oi craft which the Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company require? 

Ml . Balfour. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala . — In your statement at the end you say that you could 
manufacture a ship up to a length of 850 feet. Then, you give the different 
classes of steamers that you could build. Look at the types given by the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company on page 2 of their Statement No. J. There you 
will find that they have separated them into two classes, those which can be 
built in India and those which they build in Europe and which they maintain 
they cannot build in India. 

Mr. Balfour . — We don’t agree with what they have stated. 

Mr. Ginvxxla . — Thej^ say all vessels of classes 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 (of dimen- 
sions as shewn in Answ’er L) could not be satisfactorily constructed in India.” 
The length of class 3 vessel is 185 feet. 

Mr. Balfour . — We have built even bigger than that. We have built ships 
of about the same size as class No. 2. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What I want to know^ is whether you can build, supposing 
you get an order, this particular type of boat that they say cannot be 
conveniently built in India. 

Mr. Balfour. — We have actually manufactured ships of that size. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They say that the dimensions of their mail steamers are 
826' X 46' X 11'. They have double decks and their gross tonnage is 1,700 tons. 
Could you run to anything as big as that? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, but we would have to import the machinery. 

Mr. Ginv^ala. — I am talking of the hull. You can run up to as much as 

1^700 tons. 
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Mr. Balfour . — Yes. We offered to build for Government during the war. 

Mr. Gimvala . — I am coming to that. What is the size of the largest ship 
that you can build? Give me in tonnage. 

Mr. Bates . — 3,000 tons dead weight. 

Mr. Gimvala . — Have you built any? 

Mr. Balfour . — No. 

Mr. Gimvala . — You say that you can build up to 3,000 tons. 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala . — What will be the length of that vessel? 

Mr. Balfour . — About 300 feet. 

Mr. Gimvala . — Do 1 understand that your yard is equi})j>ed to build such 
big ships or is it only that you think that you can build them? 

Mr. Balfour . — We have the necessary equipment to do that. 

Mr. Gimvala . — Can you give us your actual figures of production? 

Mr. Balfour . — We will send them later/ But there has not been very much 
for the last two years. 

Mr. Gitiirala . — Will you give us your figures ol production lor the last five 
or ten years and the largest output you reached in any jiarticular year, so 
that we may get an idea ol your capacity which has been proved by actual 
figures. 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes.* 

Mr. Gimvala . — Is the ship of 3,000 tons you were speaking of, a soa going 
ship ? 

Mr. Bates. — Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala . — Have you built any sea going ship? 

Mr. Balfour . — Not ot that size. 

Mr. Gimvala . — Any size? 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes, we have built a sea going vessel whose length is 205'. 

Mr. Gimvala . — What is the gross tonnage? 

Ml. Balfour . — About 500 tons. 

Mr. Gimvala . — Is the ‘ Prosperous ’ the smallest type ol sea-going ship? 

Ml. Balfour. — We designed and built the whole thing here. 

Vresideni . — There is this point to be remembered. You cannot ])ul pro- 
tective duties on sea going ves.seis. 

Mr. Gimvala . — The question w,e are considering for the moment is : 
whether the building of ships, sea going or other, should be encouraged in 
India. 

President. — The two thing.', .stand on a difl'erent ba.sis. The means taken 
to secure the development ot building of sea going shijis in India could not 
be a protective duty which would be useless for that jiurpo.se. 

Mr. Gmivala . — The que.stion of protecting sea going vessels may have 
to be dealt with differently, but the point I am trying to satisfy myself is, 
supposing we wish to build sea going ships, can you build them in your 
yards as you are equipped just now? 

Mr. Balfour . — Up to a point. 

Mr. Gmwala . — Y'ou can build sea going ships? 

Mr. Balfour . — Y"es. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Have you built any? 

Mr. Balfour.— Yes, S.S. ‘ Bhadra.’ 

Mr. Ginwala . — When was that? 

Mr. Balfour . — In 1920. 

' President. — How does that compare with B.S. ‘ Prosperous ’ ? 
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Mr. Bates. — It is larger, being 250' long. As regards tonnage, it is about 
500 tons. The original ‘ Bhadra ’ was imported by one of the Steamer Com- 
panies. She was taken away from the river during the war and put on 
patrol work in the Gulf. It was found afterwards the machinery and boiler 
were in good condition and these were installed in a new hull which we 
built. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I don’t want to go into much detail. But what is the dif- 
ference briefly between a sea going ship and a river going ship? 

Mr. Bates. — The proportions are very different. In the case of ocean going 
ships we have to follow Lloyds or Classification Societies Rules, whereas in 
the case of river going vessels we follow the Board of Trade’s Rules which are 
apj>licable to river craft, the chief difference between the two being that in 
"the case of sea going ships the depth is greater. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is that from the point of view of safety? 

Mr. Bates. — Yes, because of the design the vessel will be stiffer in that 
case. Moreover river crafts are much more lightly constructed. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take the case of a Paddle Steamer. 

Mt. Bates. — The depth may be 11', whereas in the other case it may be 17' 
for a boat of similar tonnage. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is the main difference. 

Ml. Bates. — Yes, as regards structure. 

Mr. Giiiwala.-^yViU you let us have your production of the different types? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes.* 

Ml. Ginwala. — At present who are your principal customers? 

Mr. Balfour. — Vfe will send you a list.f 

Ml. Ginwala. — Will you mention in that list the kind of people who buy 
these ? 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes.t 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us any idea of the type of ship that is actually 
'being imported into the country? 

Mr. Balfour. — We don’t know of any being im))orted at all at the present 
time. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Except that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company say that they 
import these creek steamers. But of course they have not imported any 
recently. They make one or two points in connection with these boats they 
import. They say that they do not want to go beyond 100 feet, so far as 
.passenger steamers are concerned, though in respect of barges and fliats they 
,go up to 225 feet. The next point they make is that they have no means of 
galvanizing the plates and angles after they have been furnaced and shaped. 
Is it a very difficult process? 

Mr. Balfour. — Not difficult. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Does a galvanizing plant require a very large outlay? 

President. — In connection with our enquiry about the duty on spelter the 
conclusion we came to, or rather the evidence that was put before us, was 
that there was not a very large amount of work even in Calcutta to be done 
by the galvanizing firms, and therefore, if it is not possible in Calcutta, it is 
very doubtful whether it would pay to put up galvanizing works at Rangoon. 

Mr. Bates. — Take a creek steamer; there would be about 35 plates to be 
galvanized after furnacing and shaping. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have got to keep a plant for the purpose? 

Mr. Bates . — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would it be worth anybody’s while to put up a galvanizing 
plant? Supposing you got an order from Burma in which it is necessary 
iihat a certain proportion of the plates should be galvanized, what would you 
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<io? What tho Irrawaddy Flotilla say is that the galvanizing has to he done 
after the plates have been furnaced and shaped. Could you do that hereP 

Mr. Balfour. — We would have to send them to one of the galvanizing com- 
panies here. 

President. — Is this galvanizing done here? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Here in Calcutta? 

Mr. Balfour. — I think so. 

Mr. Ginwaki. — If it is established that the galvanizing has to be done 
after furnaciiig and shaping, that is an essential part of the process and 
that it cannot be jierformed in this country, the objectio)! may be fatal to 
your case from one point of view.* 

Mr. Bates, — ^Really speaking, a galvanized ship is a speciality in itself. 
None of the companies here use galvanized plates. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company say it is essential for 
their purpose, because the water there is brackish. 

Mr. Bates. — We have built ships for Burma and we have not been asked 
to do the galvanizing. This is all a question of lightness. Their boats carry 
a certain amount of load in a certain draft, which means the materials used 
in construction are light. In the case of galvanized plates, the thickness of 
the plate may be only quarter of an inch or 6/16 inch, whereas in the case of 
ordinary plate the thickness must be greater to have the same life. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What would you suggest in their case? It is a very 
important point. What they say is this. “ The waters of the rivers of 
Burma and especially of the Delta necessitate the use of galvanized material 
in the construction of our vessels. This in itself prevents us from building 
all our larger types (say above 100 feet) in Burma, since we have no means 
of galvanizing plates and angles after they have been furnaced and shaped.^* 
You have got to meet this objection. 

President. — Apparently, their smaller vessels do not require to be 
galvanized. 

Ml. Balfour. — We have not very much experience of the working of ships 
in Burma. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You cannot use galvanized plates to start with, because 
in furnacing and shaping they will be spoiled, so that the galvanizing must 
be done alter they are shaped. 

Mr. Bates. — We built three or four barges for Burma and they are still 
working. We delivered the barges to the Burma Railways in 1923. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We do not know where these launches go. However, you 
may think it over and let us have an answer. 

Mr. Balfour. — We will.t 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you any idea of the cost of a galvanizing plant? 

Mr. Balfour. — I am afraid 1 have not. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your contention, I take it, is that though it may be desir- 
able to galvanize some of the plates, in fact you have supplied launches to 
Burma which were not galvanized? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^With regard to your answer to question 2, you have given 
the prices for various types. Are these actual prices in every case? 

Mr. Balfour. — Most of them are actuals. 

President. — Where they were actual before the imposition of the duties, 
have you taken account of the duties? 

Mr. Balfour. — We have. These are the present day prices. 
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Mr, Ginwala. — The ‘ Prosperous ’ was built some years ago. You hare 
given the price of that as Rs. 2,99,337. Is that the present day price? 

Mr. Balfour. — That is the present day price. That is what we would 
quote if anyone asked us to build it to-day. We have quoted for all the 
crafts during last year with the exception of the ‘ Prosperous ’ . 

Mr. Ginaiala. — The erection of a ship is divided under five headings in 
your answer to question 3. With regard to the unfabricated steel used sub- 
ject to protective duties, is there any steel used in the erection of these 
ships which is of a kind not jirodiiced in India‘S 

Mr. Balfour. — No, unless the galvanized plates are. Tata’s did not manu- 
facture galvanized plates before the imposition of the new duties but 1 think 
they are niakng them now. There is no special steel ; it is all British standard 
specification. There is no question of B ” “ C ” or D ” steels as used in 
a wagon . 

Mr. Guncahi. — So far as your principal material is concerned, it can be 
Indian ? 

Mr. Bolfoin. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards the machinery, I think, you said during the 
original eiujuiry that you manufacture some on a small scale, but I presume 
the bulk of it will have to be imported. 

Mr. Balfoin . — We can manufacture the machinery, but the great diffi- 
culty is this, that we seldom get two orders for which the engines are the 
same, that is, in one boat it might be 8" and 16", in another 10" and 20" and 
yet another 12" and 24" or larger. If we are to manufacture the wdiole of the 
sizes necessary, it would mean a large capital outlay in patterns which we 
would never recover. 

Ml. Ginwala. — Therefore, the machinery has to be imported.^ 

Ml. Balfour . — Yes. 

President. — And you are not asking for an increase in the duties on 
machinery ? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

President. — It must be left out altogether? 

Ml. Balfour. — Yes. During the war we had to manufacture engines and 
we did it successfully up to 500 H. P. 

Ml. Ginwala. — Was that a marine engine? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. Complete wdth shafting, propeller, and all fittings. 

1* resident . — It is really a question of price? 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Of the other imported materials there are the tackles, 
chains, wire ropes, etc? 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes, all the accessories. 

Mr. (rinwala. — Can these be manufactured in the country? 

Mr. Balfour. — We have done anchors. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then these materials that are locally purchased, are they 
of local * manufacture ? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, with the exception of w^ood. Capstans, bollards, 
paints are all local manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you use local timber? 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What I want to know is, is there any real difference between 
the cost of fabrication in ship building and, shy, bridge building? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, about 2 to 3 times the actual labour costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In the previous enquiry I did not notice so much differ- 
ence. There I think you have given it as about 40 per cent, of the total cost. 

President. — In that case it was fabrication only, no question of erection. 
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Mr. Balfour, — ^Take the local materials. For instance, we have put down 
labour on the manufacture of capstans, bollards, etc. That would not come 
in under fabrication, but under erection. 

President. — The point is this, that it does not really help you because the 
Rs. 28,000 is the all-in cost of fabrication in the case of the fabricated steel 
in your own figure. The c. i. f. cost of the steel is Rs. 43,000, with 10 per 
cent, duty it would get on to Rs. 53,000. That is not in the proportion of 
16 to 40; it is not in the proportion of 16 to 30. That is the })oint. 

Mr. Balfour. — We will think it over during tiffin time. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You will find from your statement during the previous 
enquiry that there ought not to be very much difference. 

Mr. Ginirala. — Have you been able to discover anything with regard to 
the question I put to you this morning whether there is any real difference 
between the costs of fabrication in ship building and bridge workP 

Mr. Balfour. — Generally speaking, so far as fabrication is concerned, 
between girder work and ship building, there is not much difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In ansver to question 6 you stated that there was a drop 
in the landed cost of a Twin Set of Marine Machinery and there was a 
difference of 11 per cent. 

Mr. Balfour. — Approximately, that was according to the rate of exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Comjiany say that they found the 
price precisely the same. We jnit the same question in their special ques- 
tionnaire. 

President. — There might be no difference in sterling although in rupees 
there would be. 

Mr. Balfour. — There is a slight fall though it is not very much. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then in answer to question 9 you have stated that owing 
to the fall in the price of steel, you claim Rs. 830 and the effect of exchange 
you have given as Rs. 3,406, but there must be something set off against that 
on the other side? 

President. — As against the effect of exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As well us against the fall in the price of steel. So far as 
the price of steel is concerned, the Tata Iron and Steel Company are getting, 
in addition to their prot^tion by means of enhanced duty, a certain amount 
of bounty, the idea of it being that the price of steel should not go up and 
some allowance must be made for that. Is there no reduction in your own 
cost compared to 1923? 

Mr. Balfour. — There is no reduction in labour. 

Ml. Ginwala. — But in the case of the imported materials, in the cost of 
fuel, and the like? 

Mr. Balfour. — There is a slight reduction in the cost of coal, but the 
amount of coal required in building a ship is not very much. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If the difference is so small may it be treated as 
negligible? 

Mr. Balfour. — It is not a big item. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to your own purchase of steel, has the grant 
of bounty made any difference to your prices? 

Mr. Balfour. — We got steel at a very favourable rate until three months 
Ago. 

President. — Was that a special order? Does that affect your purchases 
generally ? 

Mr. Balfour. — That was for a special order. 

Mr. Ginwala. — One of the reasons for giving a bounty was that they were 
unable to compete against the cheaper steel coming in. Has the bounty 
entirely gone into their pockets or have you benefited by it? 

Mr. Balfour. — Of course in the case of wagons we benefited as we get a 
flat rate from Tata’s. 
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President. — That has always been treated as a special case and it is not 
directly relevant to this one. As regards your ordinary purchases, are you 
still purchasing at the same terms relatively to British prices? 

Mr. Balfour. — We are paying more now. Tata’s used to give us Rs. 5 
per ton reduction on home rates. I think it was three or four months aga 
that they knocked that off. Now we are paying the same rate to Tata’s as 
we are paying for imported plates. I asked Tata’s to advise the Tariff Board 
they had done this. 

President. — Are there any special reasons which might induce Tata’s to- 
give special terms for plates required in ship building? 

Mr. Balfour. — Two months ago we had an enquiry for two flats. Tata’s 
ha^ipened to be very slack in their plate work. Knowing this enquiry was 
coming along, we got plates from Tata’s at very favourable rates. This was 
the only instance. 

President. — That was, so to speak, accidental. If any of their mills 
happened to be short of orders, it might be worth their while to cut their 
price to get the business. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is what they have done. 

President. — It was not something special for ship plates? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. We had this enquiry and they asked us to give them 
a stock order for plates. 

President. — It is difficult to keep the plate mill at Jamshedpur fully 
employed. 

Mr. Balfour. — That was not my experience last year. 

President. — If they are going to work one shift only, it may not be. That 
again depends on something else. It depends on the output of ingots. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then as regards the illustration you have given in answer 
to question 9, is it an actual case or a hypothetical case? 

Mr. Balfour. — This would be an actual case if we had an order at the 
present day. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is rather hypothetical, then, is it not? 

Mr. Balfour. — After all we did three flats and delivered them all last year. 

Mr. Giinvala. — Have you actually built them according to these figures? 

Mr. Balfour. — We must have delivered on these figures? 

President. — You got your cost of fabrication from your actuals, whereas 
as regards the cost of the material, you have brought it up to date. In so- 
far as it is not a question of materials it is practically based on actuals. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^With regard to your answer to question 10, have you been^ 
able to find out why this order was not given to you by the Port 
Commissioners ? 

Mr. Balfour. — I understand it w^as a question of delivery. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you mean date of delivery? 

Mr. Balfour. — We quoted 12 and 15 months, 12 for one and 15 for another. 
The Home manufacturer said 11 and 13 months, whereas they were actually 
delivered one year late. 

President. — The point is : what affected the mind of the Port Commis- 
sioners? Was it the question of delivery? 

Mr. Balfour. — Delivery had a good deal to do with it. 

President. — But for that, there has not been much difference in price, 

Mr. Balfour. — Very little. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us the specifications for the light vessels? 

Mr. Balfour. — It can’t be given off hand. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Why did you require such a long time? Had you mucK 
work on hand? 
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Mr. Balfour. — It is a pretty heavy work and it would take a long time to* 
do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Will you give us the speoihcations, length, breadth, ton- 
nage and so onP 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Yes.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — Please give us the same information as regards the Sukkur* 
Qarrage tug. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now 1 come to the most important point, that is to say, 
the measure of protection. You will remember in our last enquiry we had 
to find out first of all the c. i. f. landed price of fabricated steel ; then we had 
to come to some finding about the price that you ought to get; and the 
difference between the two was the measure of protection. Here we have to do 
the same thing if we make any proposals, but so far we have not got suffi- 
cient information. We are more or loss in the same position as we were 
then. 

Mr. Balfour. — We have given you all the information at our disposal. If 
we can give you any more, we shall be very pleased to give it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It was for that reason this morning I asked you whether 
there is any difference between the cost of fabrication of girder work and 
ship building. If you cannot give us the c. i. f. price of fabricated ship 
work, you will have to give us some idea as to what the c. i. f. price of girder 
or bridge work is. 

Mr. Balfour. — It is even more difficult to make these comparisons with 
ships, because Government import is so few. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How do you suggest we should determine the measure of 
protection? We had to take a rough and ready method last time which was 
the onlj’’ thing we could do. 

Mr. Balfour. — I am afraid we have no information at all. If you take 
any type, we can give you the details, if you wish. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Taking the I. G. flat as typical I want the cost of fabrica- 
tion and erection per ton to be broken up. Please refer to page 114 of the 
Steel Report and see what we did there. I want to know the actual figures, 
you may be able to give me this information. We want to determine what 
the position is. There we have taken the cost of unfabricated steel (1^ 
tons) without duty. 

President. — ^If the wastage is smaller, take the smaller percentage. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then you have the duty that you are paying now. 

Mr. Balfour. — Would you include the wood work and the castings? 

Mr. Ginwala. — I would if you could give the cost separately. 

Mr. Balfour. — I dare say w’e might arrive at an approximate figure by 
analysing our cost sheet 

Mr. Ginwala. — What we have got to take into account is the fabricated 
steel. A ship imported from England may be brought out purely as fabri- 
cated metal and other things may be added here. 

President. — Other materials and machinery really hardly enter into the 
problem at all, because the machinery in both cases will have to be imported 
and the wood work will be Indian even if the steel is imported. Take it on 
the basis of the I. G. flat and see if you could work it out on the basis of steel 
alone. 

Mr. Balfour. — We will try and arrive at a figure per ton on the basis of 
I. G. flat.t In that figure would you like it for the boat to be afloat or do you 
wish the figure to be given for the boat on the slips ready for launching? 

Mr. Ginwala. — Give us both. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes.t 
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President. — We really do want both for purposes of comparison. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What about the other side of the account, that is to say, 
the c. i. f. price? 

Mr. Balfoiir, — I am afraid I can’t give you any information. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us the c.i.f, prices for bridge work and 
girder work? 

President. — We have got quite a lot of information in our last Steel 
Report. 

Mr. (rinwala. — There is one thing which we would like to know and which 
we have never been able to get so far and that is some information which 
will enable us to comjiare the cost of fabrication in this country with the cost 
of fabrication in England. There is one rough way of arriving at the cost. 
It is difficult to get the f.o.b. price of fabricated steel, but supposing we can 
get the c.i.f. ])rice of fabricated material, we can work back to the f.o.b. By 
making allowance for insurance, freight and so on, we can arrive at the f.o.b. 
price of uufabricated steel in the same way and the difference between the two 
roughly represents the cost of fabrication. Of course, that would have to be 
corrected at this end by adding what the re-erection would cost. Would that 
be a rough way of doing it? Have you followed my point? 

Mr. Balfodr. — We have no figures either c.i.f. or f.o.b. 

President . — We have got figures for bridgework. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have got to do something. You have got to establish 
your case and say Here is this foreign article coming in at so much and here 
is this article that we can produce in this country. The difference in the 
cost is so much and that is the amount of protection that we want.” 

President. — The Sukkur case is a good case. Your tender is directly 
comparable, and the complication about the double cost of erection does not 
come in. 

Mr. Balfour. — It is a very light vessel. It is a special shallow craft. 

President. — Still it is something. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is precisely your proposal? 

President. — First of all they say that we ought not to remove the protec- 
tive duty. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^We have given you figures in support of oiir proposal. 

President. — I did try in my examination to deal with that particular point 
and suggested to you that compensating protection on account of the three 
items which you had mentioned amounted to 21^ per cent, and if you add 
The 10 per cent, it comes to 31^ per cent. Our report has been published and 
you know what our recommendation on fabricated steel is. You urge that 
the same method should be applied to the structural steel. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — And you justify it on the ground of these three items. 

Mr. Balfoui . — Yes, and also on account of the fact that ships are similar 
to fabricated steel with the exception of machinery. 

President. — Quite. We are treating the two on the same basis. We are 
only concerned with the fabricated steel parts of the vessel. Undoubtedly, 
they are similar. The final question you have got to meet is this. There is 
the fact that Mr. Cochran admitted in the original enquiry that the position 
was distinctly easier as regards ships than as regards other fabricated steel, 
and that competition was not so keen in the case of ships. Supposing the 
Board were satisfied that some protection was necessary, surely we have got 
to take account of the fact that competition is not so keen in the case of 
ships as in the case of other fabricated steel. Therefore, if a duty of 32^ per 
cent, is right in the case of other fabricated steel, something less than 32 per 
cent, is suitable in the case of vessels. How are we to arrive at it? 

Mr. Balfour. — Don’t you think that what Mr. Cochran mentioned there 
related to firms who have not got yards or skilled supervision to re-erect boats. 
-After all, in bridgework and structural work, it does not require so much 
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technical knowledge to put these together as it does to put a ship together. 
What I am trying to point out is this. Outside those firms who have their 
own yards, there are others who have not got yards of their own. Nor have 
they the technical knowledge or assistance. They have to hand over the 
boat to the manufacturer here to re-erect. 

President. — ^To one of the engineering firms? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

President. — Have you ever done work of that kind for a railway company 
or any other firm? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, over 20 years ago. 

President. — It seems to me that what you have said, tells against 
you. If the purchaser has got no yard of his own and has got no skilled 
staff to do it, he has an incentive to buy in India, and it will not suit him 
so well to get the work done at home and then to give it to an engineering 
firm here to re-erect it. 

Mr. Bnlfonr. — Mr. Cochran must have had that in his mind. 

President. — Turning to the case of those who have yards, is there anybody 
else besides the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company and the India General Naviga- 
tion and Railway Company? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^There is the River Steam Navigation Company. 

President. — Take these three firms. Would they in any case purchase 
from an engineering firm? Would not they utilise their own yards? 

Mr. Balfour. — We have done a fair business with the India General Navi- 
gation Company. We built for them 2 flats in 1919, 6 in 1920 or 1921 and 
flats last year. You said that Mr. Cochran stated that we had an advantage 
over foreign manufacturers in the matter of inland vessels. My point is that 
one of the advantages lies in the fact that it requires a highly technical 
staff. 

President. — Bo you mean that the erection of it, after it has arrived, 
requires a highly technical staff? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes, and the other advantages are a yard to lay the vessels 
down, launching ways, depth of water to launch, etc. All these have got to 
be taken into consideration. If these constitute a slight advantage, it is an 
incentive for the railway company or others situated like them to place tlieir 
order in India. * 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you want protection you must make out a case that, 
unless protection is given to you, you would lose part of your business, and 
that there is some foreign competition against you. It is no good pointing 
out that there is internal competition against you, for that can hardly be a 
ground for protection. Except yourselves, there is nobody else hero who 
touild ships for others. The Steamship Companies build their own. 

Mr. Balfour. — There are three other shipbuilders. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They are relatively small and the competition is internal. 

Mr. Balfour. — There is no doubt internal competition. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The internal competition must continue. What we have to 
find out is how much foreign coiujictition tliere is. As far as I have been 
able to make out, you have only given two instances where foreign competi- 
tion came in. Your proposal comes to this that in order to enable you to 
get these two orders which you lost in the last two years, protection should be 
granted. 

Mr. Balfour. — There is the value of the ships that have been imported. 
We are not aware of ever being asked to quote'. 

Mr. Gimvala. — In 1924-25, the value of the imports was Rs. 12i lakhs. 

Mr. Balfour. — We have never been asked to quote for that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Surely it is not our function to see whether you have been 
asked to quote or not. The point is, what is the amount of competition that 

F 
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you have to face? I am talking of foreign competition. Your argument is 
theoretical. It must be shewn that foreign competition exists in fact. 

President. — Possibly, if the duty had remained at 10 per cent., as it was 
originally intended, there would be evidence. As a result of the duty going 
up, there is no evidence. 

Mr. Balfour. — My case is that a ship should be treated like a tank. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you show that tanks are being imported? 

Mr. Balfour. — ^Tanks are imported. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In the case of ships, you have to show that there is com- 
petition in the kind of shijis that can he manufactured in this country. That 
it what we want to know. 

Mr. Balfour. — If you reduce the duty to 10 per cent., all the orders will 

go home. 

President. — That is what we are trying to lind out. 

Mr. Balfour. — 1 am sorry that wc taxunot give you more figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Let us leave out 1924, 1925 and 1926. Let us take the year 
1923-24. The value of the imj)orted ships in that year was lls. 71^ lakhs. 
Supposing these importations were all made by steamshij) companies who 
also build ships, do you say that that competitjon was against yourselves? 

Mr. Balfour. — If they could get thejn cheaper in India, they would place 
their orders in India, 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take the case of the Irraw^addy Flotilla Company, for in- 
stance. They are not likely to give you any order even if you raise the duty 
to 20, 30 or even 40 per cent. They wnll either make them themselves or 
import them. If these importations are made by the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company and other steamship companies, can you say that there is foreign 
competition against you ? 

Mr. Balfour, — We can only look to the steamship companies, Port Trusts, 
Railways, Government and private comerns. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How many ships do Government import? 

Mr. Balfour. — Government have not bought any ships for the last four 
years, since the Royal Indian Marine Dockyard was closed. 

President. — These are sea-going vessels, are they not? 

Mr. Balfour. — 1 am talking about the river craft. They have not built 
any for the last four years. They will have to build during the next live 

years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — During the last few years there 1ms been a slump, so io 

speak. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When trade revives, il this protecdjon is removed, you 
apprehend that all the orders will gf> liome? 

Mr. Balfour. — Certainly, they will go homo? 

President. — Our difficulty is just precisely this. 

Mr, Balfour. — Each of the mills on the Hooghly has got a tug or two 
on the river. 

Mr, Ginwala.' — We have got to deal wdth an existing evil and not an evil 
which may or may not arise. 

Mr. RaZ/our.— Surely, you cannot protect one structure and leave the other. 

President. — The question is whether you need it. 

Mr. Balfoy,r . — It is necessary. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We are trying to get information from you. What w6 are 
concerned with is how much of foreign importation takes place. If there i? 
no foreign competition, no question of protection can arise. 
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Mr, Balfour. — 1 stiy tlioro is i'orei^^u roinj)etiiion. We arc of tho opinion 
that if shipbuilding: is hampered in any way by the ro;noval of the duty at 
present existing; there never will he a shipbuilding industry in India. 

Mr. Oiuwala. — As regards the general question, do you consider that the 
shipbuilding industry ought to be encouraged in India? 

Mr. Balfour . — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You reincniber the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Coin- 
mission. Do you consider that these conditions are fulfilled on the whole 
by the shipbuilding industry except as regards machinery? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. (rtnimki . — As regards labour, is there sufficient Indian labour avail- 
able? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. W(' have had a hard struggle for the last three year* 
in keeping our labour together. 

Mr. Giuirnla. — Owing to lack of orders. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Giinvala. — You don’t consider that compared with shipbuilding abroad 
of this particular kind you suffer from any disadvantage? 

Mr. Balfour. — None whatever. 

Mr. GhnraJa. — Either as regards raw materials or labour or as regards 
power or fuel, you don’t suffer from any disadvantage? 

Mr. Balfour — No. We have got everything in our yard. In fact we ere 
better equipped than many shipyards at home of the same size ns ours. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — In answer to question 13, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company 
say The present average c. i. f. cost of the fabricated steel parts of im- 
])ortcd vessels chargeable io duty varies .according to the size of the vessel 
concerned but it is roughly betw<'en Rs. 720 .and Rs. R40 ])er ton, to which 
duty has to be added.” 

Mr. Balfour. — T would be prepared to accepf; orders af these figures. 

Mr. Giuwala. — What is your total consumption of steel in a year? 

Mr. Bnlfoui . — We gave that in the original enquiry which you made. It 
was 2,650 tons in 1923. 

Mr. Ginwala.- — That also includos galvanized sheets, plates and rivets. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you deduct that, it would leave about 2,300 tons. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You say you are working about 20 per cent, of your capa- 
city. 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In a full year you say you will use about 10,000 tons. 

Mr. Balfour. — Tt would gre.atly depend on the type of boat. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Taking one thing and another together? 

Mr. Balfour. — About 6,000 tons. 

Presirleni . — In 1923, in answer to the question “ State approximately tha 
kinds of steel, and the quantity of each kind required by the firm annually 
for the manufacture of their products ”, this (2,615 tons) was given as a 
normal figure for your shipyard department. 

Mr. Balfour. — W> must have given the average figure. 

Dr. Mafthai. — You mentioned this jute flat as typical and give your costs 
with reference to that. I was wondering whether there is this idea behind 
that that flats and barges form the great bulk of the work that you do and 
have done for years. 

Mr. Balfour. — Tn tonnages, yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — The evidence given by your representative during the ori- 
ginal enquiry was that, as far as flats and barges were concerned, since he 
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joined the Company, there has been very little foreign competition and that 
you have been able to hold your own. 

Mr. Balfour. — A river steamer company imported three in about the end 
of 1923. 

Dr. Matthai. — What Mr. Cochran said was that ever since he joined 
Messrs. Burn & Co. there were very few cases of imports of barges and flats. 
He put it fairly strongly. (Page 397, Volume II of evidence). 

Mr. Balfour. — I know that three flats did come out for the River Steam 
Navigation Company in 1924. 

Dr. Matthai. — Since then there has been very little importation of any 
kind of ships. Circumstances have not changed, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Balfour. — I don’t think trade has been so bright as to induce them 
to go on building at the present moment. 

Dr. Matthai. — As far as these small steam vessels are concerned — I mean 
things like launches — I suppose the local producers are in a position of ad- 
vantage. What 1 am trying to suggest is that when people out here are 
placing orders for these small vessels, it is an advantage to have their deal- 
ings with local firms, other things being equal. So that from that point of 
view the local i)roducer is in a position of advantage. 

Mr. Balfour, — Yes, because we are on the spot. 

Dr. Matthai. — If it is true that these small vessels can come out in scro- 
ti ons in the sense accepted by the Central Board of Revenue, then these 
small launches might also come out in that shape? 

Mr. Balfour. — They might, but probably they would come whole. 

Dr. Matthai. — If that is so, what I w'ani to ask is this, that in relation to 
the cost of these launches the fact that they would come in sections might 
increase the freight? 

Mr. Balfour. — We admit that. If they come out whole laid on the dock 
of a vessel I have no idea of the freight they would charge. 

Dr. Matthai. — I was looking at it this way. Your first advantage is that 
you are on the spot. The second is that there might be a heavier freight on 
the imported article on account of the bulk, so that, as far as these small 
crafts are concerned, you are in a position of strong advantage. Is that 
assumption right? There is one thing that rather confirms me. 1 was read- 
ing the evidence given by Mr. Stuart-Williams and I think he said, as far 
as these small things are concerned, the Port Commissioners have not for 
several years placed orders outside India and that confirms my impression 
with regard to these small vessels. 

Mr. Balfour. — That was when the duty was 10 per cent. That did not 
prevent the Port Commissioners from calling for tenders from home. 

Dr. Matthai. — What Mr. Stuart-Williams said was that “ tugs, launches 
and small craft generally can be constructed here and as far as we are con- 
cerned practically all were constructed locally.” Then coming to these bigger 
steam vessels Mr. Ginwala raised a point in his examination with regard to 
the question of your being able to construct the sort of big vessels plying on 
the Irrawaddy. I want to raise a similar point from a different point of 
view. You are working in Bengal and the market which is close to you is 
the market on the river here. My impression is that the vessels that you 
make are meant for the purpose of traffic over short distances on the river. 

Mr Balfour. — No, not necessarily. 

Dr. Matthai. — I mean mainly not entirely. 

Mr. Balfour. — ^These river paddle boats go 500 or 600 miles from Calcutta. 

Dr. Matthai. — But the bulk of your work is done really for short distance 
traffic? I am speaking of the steam vessels. 

Mr. Balfour^ — I suppose a great many do ply between one shore and 
another. 
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Dt, Matthai. — The point I want to he clear about is this. Assuming that 
it k true that the main traffic for which you cater in regard to steam vessels 
is short distance traffic , then small vessels will do for that purpose. Suppos- 
ing you have a long distance to cover, the boats would be bigger. Take the 
passenger service on the Irrawaddy, for instance, where they have to cover 
long distances. Obviously, the boats would have to be bigger ones there. 

Mr. Balfour. — They would be bigger. They would have to carry more coal 
and more water. 

Dr. Matthai. — If the market which lies immediately to hand, as far as you 
are concerned, consists mainly of small vessels, then supposing we gave you 
protection in regard to that type of \essels alone, do you think you would 
have any reason for complaint Supposing 1 said — assuming it is admini- 
stratively possible — we would restrict the protection to steam vessels of, say, 
fcbout IQO feet to 150 feet in length, as far as you are concerned, is there 
any reason for compliant? 

Mr. Balfovr. — Tha^ is as far as the Hooghly is concerned. 

Dr. Matthai. — I am leaving out Assam for the moment, I am thinking of 
Calcutta where you have a market of your own. Here is a market more pro- 
perly your own and ii the bulk of that market consists of these small vessels 
and we gave you protection, as far as these vessels are concerned, won’t you 
bo satisfied? 

Mr. Balfour. — Do \ou mean that companies in Calcutta would not ply in 
the Assam rivers? 

Dr. Matthai. — Whiit proportion of your work is meant for Assam traffic? 

Mr. Balfour. — In 1913, we built two paddle steamers 165 feet long, two 
landing stages, three wagon loading barges — the whole ferry scheme. 

Dr. Matthai. — Tha( is rather the kind of opportunity that comes your 
way. 

r resident. — They are in as strong a position in Assam as in Bengal. 

Dr. Matthai. — What is the size of the barges you have just referred to? 

Mr. Balfour. — Thev would be 220 feet long. 

Dr. Matthai. — The sort of difficulty in my mind is this. Here are the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Company people who have protested against an increased 
duty and it occurs to me that supposing in response to your representation 
wc in(;rease the prole tion for ship building by raising the rate of duty in 
order that you may be able to capture the whole of the Indian market — 
supposing we are askcfl to do that — 1 would find it very difficult to accede to 
your request. Supf)OMng wc gave you enough protection in regard to the 
market nearest to you and that you were able to carry on with that protection, 
in that case a rate of duty or range of protection, which would give you the 
whole of the Indian market, would, as far as I am concerned, be difficult to 
give. 

Mr. Balfour. — We have always have had the whole of the Indian market, 
why should we bo depiived of that now? There is not one port in India for 
which we have not built ships. 

Dr. Matthai. — We are not here to ensure that you should get every order 
that arises in the country. As far as 1 am concerned, the way 1 look at this 
problem is, whether wo can give you sufficient amount of protection for you 
to survive as an industry, not that you should be able necessarily to capture 
the whole of the Indian market. 

Mr. Balfour. — Don’t you want to develop the industry? Then why de- 
prive us of the market which we have already got? We have built ships for 
every port in India; why take it away from us now? 

Fresident. — If that be so, you must have very great natural advantages 
in your own local market. 

Mr. Balfour. — Not necessarily, because we have competition in Calcutta. 
There is no such keen competition in Bombay and Karachi. 
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P resident. —\i you could coiiii>ete with foreign ship builders in Bombay 
and Karachi that necessarily means that they cannot possibly compete with 
you in Calcutta. 

Mr, Balfour. — I don’t say that they never called for tenders from outside, 
but probably it was called only in India. They are satisfied with our work. 

Dr. Matthai. — You speak of the increased competition. I quite admit 
there is. But may I put it to you this way, that practically, as far as I 
know, there is no branch of the engineering industry which is in a more 
depressed condition than the ship building industry. One reason why you 
have this enormous difficulty is the paucity of orders. If the problem you 
are up against is general paucity of orders no Tariff Board can help you 
because we cannot create orders. 

Mr. Balfotir. — Quito so, but my contention is that you have protected 
every other industry, and from your Report 1 understand that the ship build- 
ing industry is to get nothing owing to the bulky nature of the materials 
which are imported. 

Pre.ndent. — Protection for the shipbuilding industry was not recommended 
because we were not satisfied that jirotection was required. 

Mr. Balfour. — One of the reasons you gave was the bulky nature of the 
materials imported. 

]*reside7it. — That is by no means the whole ol the case. The general posi- 
tion then was that we were not satisfied that protection was required, and 
it is jirecisely for that reason that Dr. Matthai is asking you these questions 
to enable you to give your reasons and remove the doubts he has in his mind. 

Mr. Balfour. — If we had any figures about the imported article, I should 
only be too pleased to place them before you but uiilortunately I cannot ob- 
tain them. We have tried hard but have failed to get them. 

])r. Matiliai. — That is precisely our difficulty. 1 want to raise another 
j)oint in connection wdth that. Supposing one suggested that in regard to 
steam vessels protection should be restricted to a particular size, would it be 
at all possible, if steel parts came out here, to say that steel parts of a 
particular size are for a particular puiposer^ 

Mr. Balfour, — Yes. If it were a 140 leet boat we would have 150 feet. 

President. — Supposing it was decided that 150 feet was to be the limit of 
the size of a vessel to be built in this coiintrj^ w ould you fix the limit to 200 
feet? 

Mr. Balfour. — They would. If they wwe thinking of a boat 155 feet long, 
they would naturally put another 5 or 10 feet on to get greater speed. 

Dr. Matthai. — Is there still very much prejudice against the quality oi 
Ihidian ships? 

Mr. Balfour. — I don’t think so. Of course, there are certain people who 
W'ould ahvays prefer home manufactured boats. 

Dr. Matthai. — With regard to these light vessels, you have said that it 
would hinge on the question ol delivery. 1 was wondering whether in case^ 
of this kind there may not be the question of quality at the back? 

Mr. Balfour. — There is no question of quality. 

Dr. Matthai. — Is it possible to say what is in normal times the total 
annual demand for steam vessels in Bengal and Assam? 

Mr. Balfour. — 1 am afraid not. I don’t think there is a renew'nl pro- 
gramme. They cannot afford it. 

President. — Nothing is normal under the present circumstances. 

Mr. Balfour. — They would meet their needs when the market is favourable. 

President. — 1 have got only two small poiiite. The trade returns tor the 
future may not disclose the a(;tual imports of ships because the effect of the 
Central Board of Revenue’s ruling h that these fabricated steel parts of 
ships will be classed as fabricated steel and it is conceivable they may come 
in as fabricated plates or something of that sort in the trade returns, so that 
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for the future it may be unsafe to relj on the value of those figures. The 
other point is that ] looked up the freight returns of the Indian Stores De- 
partment which wo got during our Cement enquiry and the only item that is 
at all relevant there is that they give the freight for bridge work — 

Small and Heavy (not Lattice Girders) (line by line 
of specification) ........ 355. 

For lifts over 3 and u]» to 5 tons ..... 555. 

Over 5 tons, 55. ])er ton or part thereof extra to be 
charged.” 

If the Irrawaddy Flotilla Coini)any imported their fabricated steel parts 
of vessels with a certain amount of joining work already done, you might 
get something comparable to that. ] cannot conceive why they should do it 
because the plates are flat enough. 

Mr. Ghimila. — The Irrawaddy Floiilla Company say that these plates and 
angles have to be galvanized after the fnrnacing and shaping has been done. 
Supposing wo said shi[)s containing so much of galvanized material be ex- 
cluded, could that be done without interfering with the rest of the ship 
building business ? ^ 

Mr. Balfour. — The chief trouble would be as regards the hull. 

Mr. Gltiwala. — On what part of the shij) would this galvanized steel be 
required:^ 

Mr. Balfour. — On the sides and the bottom; it will converge at the ends. 

Mr. Ginirala. — Cknild that be se]>arately imported coinjiletely fabricated? 

Mr. Balfour. — I am afraid not, because they are rough smithed and then 
tried on the ships, and when finally set put back from the ship, marked ofl' 
and the holes drilled or punched. 

Mr. Ginwala. — C/Ould that be rolled in that shape and then imported? 

Mr. Balfour. — No. 

Mr. Gmwala. — C^an other fabricated steel be easily distinguished from 
shij) work? 

Mr. Balfour. — That would be difficult. The bottom plates and side plates 
may come in as tank plates. Tank plates could be brought in as ship plates, 
if the duties were lower. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What about such other things such as angles, bars, etc.? 

Mr. Balfour. — Angles and bars can hardlj' he put down as anything except 
ship’s frames (provided they ere bent to sha})e). Deck beams could come in as 
anything. 

President. — If it were proposed to put a higher duty on fabricated steel 
j)arts of ships than on ordinary fabricated steel, then 1 think there might be 
difl&culty because they migVit try to bring them in something else, but practi- 
cally if it is a question of having a lower duty on fabricated steel, they would 
come in larger quantities and the Customs authorities could deal with them. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is the point, 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing we put a lower rate of duty on fabricated ship 
material, would other kind of materials be passed off as fabricated ship 
material ? 

Mr. Balfour. — There is no reason why they should not bring in a tank 
plate as a ship plate. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are tank plates a substantial part of fabricated ship mate- 
rials P 

Mr. Balfour. — I see no reason why they should not bring tank plates as 
ship plates, if the duty was low. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You think that there would be difficulty in identifying 
them? 

Mr. Balfour. — If they wish to do it, there is no reason why they should 
not punch some holes in any plates. 
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Mr, Ginvxila , — If there is a hole in it, would it be taken as fabricated? 

Mr. Balfour, — Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala . — Is the difficulty real or imaginary? If the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company succeed in establishing the case that the kind of ships they 
require cannot be manufactured in. this country and if they should be ex- 
cluded from any scheme of protection, even if protection is granted to plates, 
can they bring in the imported ships simply as fabricated steel and pay a 
lower rate of duty? I want to know whether that steel could be clearly 
identified and distinguished from the steel of the same kind carrying a 
higher rate of duty. 

Mr. Balfour . — It is difficult to distinguish, if they wish to do anything 
like that. 

Mr, Ginwala . — The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company may not do it. But 
people, who import such steel, might well say that it was all ship material. 
Can they say it? 

Mr. Bates . — There is no reason why they should not. We cannot imagine 
that the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company would do such a thing. The shipping 
specification will be issued with the materials that would come along. All 
that the investigator need do would be to ask for the specification and see 
whether the shipping materials are according to the sj^ecification. 

Mr. Balfour , — Leaving out the shipping companies altogether, supposing 
the importer of ordinary plates imports plates us ship materials, he will get 
them at a cheaper rate than bringing in plates as raw material, if the duty 
is retained at 10 per cent. 
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Witness No. 5. 

MESSRS. JOHN KING AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Weittin. 

"Reply to Questionnaire, submitted by the Indian Engineering Association 
with their forivarding letter, dated the ITdh October 1925, 

1. All the cLasses specified. 


2. (1) Paddle Steamer 

. 130 feet 

Rs. 

1,60,000 

(•2) Tug 


. 100 

Rfl 

1,00,000 

(3) (!ai'g(> Boat 

. 

. 100 tons 

Rs. 

18,000 

(4) Flat 


. 200 feet 

Rs. 

76,000 

3. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(a) 

14% 


40% 

■to% 

(h) 

50% 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

(c) 

1% 

% 

10% 

30% 

(d) 

10% 

B 

20% 

8% 

(f) 

26% 

en 

CO 

80% 

22% 


4. The percentage depends on whether the material can bo bought from 
Tata or imported. 

6. (tt) 58 per cent. 

{h) 25 per cent. 

(c) 4 per cent. 

(d) 13 per cent. Bolts and Rivets. 

7. We agree with this view as a statement of the position in 1923. 

8. We cannot mention any facts which might have led the board to take 
a different view. 

9. As competition from Overseas in the Indian market is much keener than 
in 1923 there is a need for higher protective duties on imported vessel and 
their component parts. 

11. We (!an ccnstruct vessels up to 350 feet long. 

12. Yes. 


G 
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Witness No. 6. 

CHIEF CONTROLLER OF STORES. 

WEITTBOr. 

Letter dated the l!Bth January 1926, 

I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 6, dated 6th January 1926, 
regarding the purchase of 2 paddle tugs for service at Sukkur. The replies 
to your questions are as under : 

(1) The order was placed by the Director-General, India Store Depart- 

ment, London, with Messrs. Lobnitz & Co., Ld., Renfrew, at a 
price of £27,200 plus 10 per cent, customs duty delivered afloat 
at Karachi. 

(2) The successful tenderer did not quote for the cost of transport to 

site from Karachi and erection there. His quotation was for 
delivery afloat at Karachi. 

(3) Full details of the English tender are not available in this office. 

It was cabled by the Director-General, India Store Department, 
London, as under : 

Your letter dated 16th April N.-2,376. Best tender paddle 
tugs delivered afloat Karachi £27,200. First vessel 
delivered Karachi 6 months, 2nd 7 months. Price for 
delivery f.o.b. Great Britain in sterling will follow.’* 

A copy of this office letter No. N.-2376, dated 16th April with its enclo- 
sures is sent herewith. 

It was assumed on receipt of the Director-General’s reply that the paddle 
tugs offered by him as the best tender would in all respects comply with the 
specifications sent to him. 

On receipt of his reply and the tenders from firms in India this office 
letter No. 2326, dated 20th Juno 1925 (copy attached) was addressed to the 
indentor, the Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction, 
Karachi, and the latter decided to accept the Director-General’s tender — 
vide his telegram, dated 25th June 1925, to the Director General (copy 
attached). 

It is probable that the delivery dates offered by Messrs. Burn and Company 
weighed considerably with the indentor in making his decision as they did 
with this Department in making its recommendation. 

The preference given to the Director-General’s tender over that of 
Messrs. Herman and Mohatta was, however, based mainly on price, and in 
this connection it must be pointed out that, owing to an unfortunate mistake 
on the part of the Director-General, India Store Department, London, in not 
making his tender clear, it was accepted on the assumption that it included 
customs duty, whereas in fact it did not, and an additional 10 per cent, was 
ultimately paid by the Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construc- 
tion on this account. Had it not been for this mistake, it is quite possible 
that the tender of Messrs. Herman and Mohatta would have been accepted. 

Should you require any further information in regard to this particular 
order, I would suggest your communicating direct with the Chief Engineer, 
Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction, Karachi, with whom the final deci- 
sion rested. 

2. I regret that I cannot furnish any further information in regard to 
the comparative cost of purchasing inland vessels in India or importing them 
from abroad as the order referred to above is the only one for such vessels, 
which this Department has yet handled. 
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Enclosure I. 

Copy of letter No. N.-2S76, dated Simlay the 16th April 1925, from the Chief 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department, Simla, to the Director^ 
General, India Store Department, London. 

Subject; — Invitation to tender for Order No. N.-2376, for steam driven oil 
fired paddle tugs for the Lloyd Barrage Works, Sukkur. 

I have the honour to forward herewith 20 copies of specification* No. P, 
I. 91 for the above, and to request that tenders may kindly be invited and 
the best tenders obtained cabled so as to reach this office by 1st June certain. 

Kindly give prices f.o.r. British port and freight to Karachi separately. 


Enclosure II. 

Copy of letter No. 2S76, dated 20th June 1925, from the Director of Inspeo 
tion to the Chief Engineer, Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction, 
Karachi. 

With reference to letter No. 1988, dated the 26th March 1925, from 
Mr. Musto asking us to call for tenders for two paddle tugs for use on the 
Indus at Sukkur, and in continuation of this office wire No. N.-2376, dated 
19fch instant, I beg to say that tenders were called for and only two have 
been received in India, one from Messrs. Burn & Co., and one from 
Messrs. Herman and Mohatta. The Birector-General of Stores has commu- 
nicated the best tender received by him by wire a copy of which in decoded 
form is sent herewith. The Indian tenders are also sent herewith and may 
be returned when done with. Our specification called for, on Mr. Musto’s 
advice, two paddle tugs briefly as follows : — 


Approximate dimensions. 


Length overall 
Breadth, moulded 
Depth, moulded 
Draft, loaded 


100 ' 0 " 
18' 0" 
6 ' 6 " 
2' 7i" 


Power. — To be of sufficient power to tow a barge 20' wide, draft V 6", load 
100 tons at 9 knots on still water. 

Width. — Governed by the fact that the tug is to tow, abreast, a barge 
20' 0" wide between piers 60' 0" apart, 

Messrs. Burn Jr Co.^s tender. — This tender is very full and complete and 
I send herewith a blue print of ; — 

(1) general arrangement, 

(2) midship’s section, and 

(3) two photos, of paddle steamers built by them. These may be re- 

turned when done with. 

These will give you an excellent idea of the vessels tendered. There are 
some very important facts which have to be noted however. 

First delivery cannot be promised at site till 14 months from receipt of 
the order and 5 months are required for erection at site. That is, say, 20 
months in all, allowing for delivery of fabricated material at site. 

*Not printed. 

H 
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Two ressels are tendered for the first 

Length 0. A. 

Length on W. L. 

Breadth Mid. 

Depth Mid. 

Draft 

1 H. P 


m 6^^ 

125' 0" 

19' 6" 

6 ' 0 " 

2' 7i" with 10 tons. 
230 


Estimated speed 9 knots towing a 100 tons barge. Engines two separate sets 
of Diagonal Compound Surface Condensing Engines of British manufacture 
each driving own paddle wheel. Boiler, Babcock and Wilcox Express water 
tube type, 160 lbs. pressure, heating surface 890 square feet 5,000 lbs. of steam 
per hour. Wallsend Howden system of oil firing. Bellise and Morcom Gene- 
ral-Electric electric lighting set. All other details of first class make and 
up to specification. 

Price for two afloat on Indus at Sukkur, Bs. 4,83,614 at i per rupee sub- 
ject to what follows. 

Reduction for one Condenser only 4,061. Hand reversing gear only 2,295. 
We could not recommend these alterations. The price of imported material 
is approximately 1,16,000 (probably per vessel but a reference has been made) 
which alone is subject to exchange v«ariation. 


The alternative is a vessel as follows : — 

Length 0. A 

Length on W. L. . . . 

Beam moulded 
Beam 0. A. about 
Depth moulded 

Draft 


119' 6" 
112 ' 0 " 
18' 0" 
35' 0" 
6 ' 0 " 
2' 7J" 


With 8 tons of fuel and water. Speed in slack water about 10 miles per hour 
when not towing. They are not prepared to guarantee the towing speed. 
Boiler, engines, etc., came as above but suitable for 150 I. H. P. Price afloat 
on Indus at Sukkur 2,02,775 per vessel or Rs. 4,05,550 for two vessels. The 
variable price in this case is approximately 1,00,000. 

Speeds in both cases must be in reasonable depth of water. The points 
for your consideration are ; — 

(1) Delivery, which is long, so long that we have given the offers little 

consideration. 

(2) Size and power of vessels offered. 

Minor alterations may be carried out, such as shifting the search light, with- 
out addition to price. The searchlight is of the Suez Canal type 8,000 to 10,000 
O. P. and 24" dia. Certain spares are included and a very complete outfit of 
accessories, Messrs. Herman and Mohatta have submitted a very incomplete 
tender, but the following particulars are given : — 

Length O. A 105' 0" 

Breadth Mid. 19' 0" 

Depth Mid 5' 6" 

Draft loaded 2' 7i" 

1 H. P 230 


Boiler Babcock and Wilcox Express type, W. P. 160 lbs. heating surface 890 
square feet. The whole will apparently be manufactured by Messrs. Alley 
MacLellan who are first class in this line. Delivery afloat on Indus. First 
tug 91 months, second tug lOJ months. Price afloat on Indus, Rs. 4,32,800 
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for two. The variables will be apparent from the tender. It is stat^ that 
engines are the largest practicable for the draft but are scarcely sufficient for 
full towing speed. 

There is a vessel by Alley and MacLellan in Messrs. Herman and Moh'itta’s 
yard just now which you might care to see. The price is at J to the rupee 
and the variable is Rs. 1,65,911 on each vessel. 

You will note that the engines and boiler are of the same power as 
Messrs. Burn offer for their larger vessel, but while Messrs. Burn guarantee 
their towing speed Messrs. Herman and Mohatta do not. The latter are 
probably more correct than Messrs. Burn & Co. 

We await further details which have been promised but we have no doubt 
the offer of Messrs. Herman and Mohatta is for first class vessels. 

You will note the paucity of detail in the Director-General of Stores’ offer 
and we have to assume that the vessels offered will fully meet your require- 
ments. It is clearly difficult to meet these having regard to speed, draft, 
length and breadth. Messrs. Alley and MacLellan who are highly experi- 
enced in river craft work you will note have put forward a vessel 6' 0'^ longer 
than specified and 1' 0^ broader and yet do not guarantee towing speed. 
Messrs. Burn & Co. guarantee towing speed with a vessel 32' 6" longer and 
1' 6" wider, but do not do so with a vessel 19' 6" longer and of specified width. 
The power of the Alley and MacLellan vessel is equal to that of the Burn 
larger vessel. We may take it that the Alley and MacLellan vessel will be of 
lighter scantling than the Burn and so will more nearly meet conditions, and 
arguing on these lines assume the Director General has a tender which will 
fully meet conditions. 

The prices are per vessel : — 

Burn & Co. large vessel, B,s. 2,41,807. 

Burn & Co. small vessel, Bs. 2,02,776. 

Herman and Mohatta, Rs. 2,16,400 at 1«. id. exchange and afloat at 
Sukkur. 

Director General of Stores, Rs. 2,04,000 afloat at Karachi. 

On the assumption that you cannot wait for Burn & Co.’s delivery and 
that the small vessel will not meet requirements we have ruled out their offer. 
The comparison between Director General’s price and Messrs. Herman and 
Mohatta’s is however very close. You will note that between the price of the 
first at Karachi and the second at Sukkur there is a difference of Rs. 12,400 or 
just over 6 per cent. Allowing for steaming to Sukkur the difference will 
not be more than 5 per cent. Delivery in all cases, however, is late and 
allowing for voyage to Sukkur you should have a clear advantage in the 
Director General’s offer of 2t months for the first tug and two months for the 
second. It might be a great advantage to you to have these vessels put 
together under your own eyes when you would have your wishes as to details 
more accurately met. All things considered, however, we feel constrained to 
recommend acceptance of Director General’s offer, and particularly as price 
comparisons have been made at I 5 . Ad. to the rupee while exchange will pro- 
bably be higher and give a further advantage to the Director-General’s 
tender. 


Enclosure III. 

Decoded Text of Cablegram, dated S5th June 1925. 

From — ^Karachi, 

To— London. 


Translation. 

“ Your telegram dated 17th June 5213, addressed to the Chief Controller 
-of Stores, Indian Stores Department, Simla, regarding Tugs. Accept 
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tender ^£27,200 including Customs duty for two paddle Ti^s delivered afloat 
Karachi first vessel six months second seven months subject (to) oonditiona 
complete specifications fully adhered to and delivery dates guaranteed. 


No. W.-4279 of 1925. 

Office of the Chief Engineer, 

Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction,. 
Karachi, dated 1st July 1926. 

Copy by post forwarded, with compliments, to the Director General of 
Stores, India Store Department, London, in confirmation. 

E. P. WATSON, 

Executive Engineer^ 
for Chief Engineer, 

Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction^ 


Copy, forwarded, with compliments, to the Chief Controller of Stores, 
Indian Stores Department, Simla, for information with reference to the 
correspondence ending with his telegram No. N.-2376, dated the 24th instant. 

The Chief Engineer does not consider it necessary to refer the matter to 
Mr. Musto while on leave. 


Copy forwarded, with compliments, to the Acting Superintending 
Engineer, Lloyd Barrage Circle, for information. 


1£G1P0-Ir-72STB— 14.6-2«--l,250. 









